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Editorial Comment 


I 


THE PASSING OF JOHN HOPE 


“Dr. John Hope, President of At- 
lanta University since 1929 and for 
twenty-five years the head of More- 
house College, died this afternoon 
[February 20, 1936] after an ill- 
ness of less than a week.” This was 
the message that, some six weeks 
ago, shocked thousands of Dr. 
Hope’s former students, col- 
leagues, friends, and acquaintances 
throughout the country (in fact, 
throughout several countries). 

The passing of John Hope (as he 
is affectionately and respectfully 
known by his many friends, young 
and old) is of considerably more 
significance than the loss of the 
head of one of the most promising 
institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes. His life is an epitome of 
the struggles of the Negro racial 
minority to secure an education 
and decent treatment in this coun- 
try, and of their efforts to share 
in the leadership and direction of 
their own betterment. His career 
is an enviable record of what Negro 
leadership has done and a prophesy 
of the greater advance it can still 


make, if given wider opportunity 
and encouragement. 

According to a recent news re- 
lease: 


Dr. Hope was born in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, on June 3, 1868. He secured his 
early education in Augusta largely 
through his own efforts, and through his 
energy and ambition to complete his 
training he went to Worcester Academy, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1886. Upon 
his graduation from the academy, he en- 
tered Brown University, from which he 
received his degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1894. He immediately entered the 
service of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society and was sent to Roger 
Williams University. After two years 
he was transferred to Atlanta Baptist 
College. 

... First as a teacher at Roger Wil- 
liams University at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and later at the Atlanta Baptist 
College, now Morehouse College, he 
proved himself a brilliant and inspiring 
teacher, In 1906 he succeeded Dr. George 
Sale as president of Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, becoming the first person of his 
race to head this pioneer institution. 

On July 1, 1929, Dr. Hope succeeded 
Dr. Myron W. Adams as president of 
Atlanta University. In April of that year 
Atlanta University, Morehouse College 
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for men and Spelman College for women, 
all located in the west side of Atlanta, 
had agreed to affiliate. President Hope 
was unanimously chosen to lead in this 
movement to bring together the work 
of these three institutions. As a matter 
of fact, the affiliation was agreed to only 
on condition that Dr. Hope would serve 
as president. Under his leadership At- 
lanta University was developed as a 
graduate school, the only graduate insti- 
tution in the South open to Negro stu- 
dents wherein are offered courses lead- 
ing to the master’s degree... . 


Throughout his entire life Dr. Hope 
took an active part in promoting better 
relations between the races. In recogni- 
tion of his great interest and widespread 
influence, he was elected in 1932 presi- 
dent of the Commission on _ Inter- 
racial Cooperation, and at the time of 
his death was a member of the executive 
committee and the board of directors of 
the Commission, of which he was hon- 
orary president. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and of the National Urban 
League, and honorary chairman of the 
board of the Atlanta Urban League, He 
was active in the organization and served 
as president of the Georgia State Coun- 
cil for Work Among Negro Boys. In 
1928 he was chosen as a delegate to the 
International Missionary Council which 
met in Jerusalem and was one of the 
speakers at this great international 
meeting. 

President Hope held official connec- 
tion with all branches of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association from the lo- 
cal association to the World Committee. 
. . . During the World War he served 
as a special secretary to the Y.M.C.A. 
in France, spending more than a year 
abroad supervising the welfare of col- 
ored soldiers in France. 

For his services to education, Dr. 
Hope was widely honored, . .. Five Uni- 
versities in the United States and 
Canada honored President Hope with de- 
grees. In 1907 Brown University, his 
alma mater, conferred on him the degree 


of A.M. and again in 1985 honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws. How- 
ard University, Bucknell University, Mc- 
Master University, and Bates College 
each conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws for his outstanding work 
in the field of education and the better- 
ment of interracial relations. In 1929 
he received the Harmon Award in Edu- 
cation,’ for his distinguished service in 
furthering the education of the Negro 
race. He was a member of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, and presi- 
dent of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. 


From such a brief thumb-nail 
sketch it is only possible to get a 
glimpse of a few of the peaks of 
a career that naturally included 
equally numerous gorges, valleys, 
deserts, etc. However, it is not the 
purpose of these comments to give 
a detailed biographical sketch or 
even eulogy of John Hope, but 
rather to call attention to one or 
two incidents that have importance 
for the education of Negroes in 
general. 

In the first place, I think few 
people realize that in 1906 when 
Dr. Hope succeeded Dr. Sale as 
president of Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege (Morehouse) he was only 38 
years old. The significance of this 
event is attested by the fact that 
even today a college president in his 
thirties is still remarked upon. In 
achieving success from such an 
early beginning, Dr. Hope exploded 
the myth that one had to be in the 


It is still a mystery to me why Dr. 
Hope was never awarded the Spingarn 
Medal. Even now, I am sure many will 
agree that the Spingarn Committee 
could make no better decision than to 
award the medal to Dr. Hope, pos- 
thumously, for 1936. 
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last stages of decrepitude and 
senility before he had wisdom and 
balance enough to give sane and 
progressive leadership and direc- 
tion to a major educational enter- 
prise. It is the hope that the pres- 
ent-day younger generation of Ne- 
groes will see to it that this phase 
of John Hope’s life was not lived 
in vain. 

In the second place, I think it is 
even less well known that, when 
Dr. Hope was made president of 
Atlanta Baptist College,. he was 
not only “the first person of his 
race to head this pioneer institu- 
tion,” but he was actually a “trial- 
horse” of Negro leadership. When 
Dr. Sale was moved up to an execu- 
tive office in the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, which sup- 
ported the college, the board was 
faced with the problem of a suc- 
cessor. The presidents of all the 
Society’s higher institutions at 
that time were white as were prac- 
tically all the heads of the higher 
institutions supported by North- 
ern philanthropy and _ mission 
boards. Some one had the courage 
to raise the question as to whether 
it was not time to see if the Negro 
could not be entrusted with the 
leadership and direction of his own 
education. John Hope was chosen 
for this experiment. That he was 
successful does credit to the fore- 
sight of the board, and raises the 
question as to why we have not 
progressed more rapidly in this 
direction during the past 30 years. 
One naturally wonders, for ex- 
ample, why more Negroes are not 
found in administrative positions 


with the several philanthropic 
funds that engage in Negro uplift, 
or why so few Negroes have any 
real supervisory responsibility for 
their own public education, or even” 
why Negroes are so sparsely repre- 
sented on the boards of trustees of 
many Negro colleges (especially 
those supported by organized white 
philanthropy). 

Incidentally, in this connection, 
the passing of Dr. Hope has given 
rise to considerable speculation, in 
fact rumors, concerning his suc- 
cessor at Atlanta University. Ob- 
viously, the Board of Trustees of 
this institution will select its own 
president in due time, and I have 
the belief that he will be the best 
person available. But one of these 
rumors, as absurd as it is—namely, 
that for this or that or some other 
reason, the next president of At- 
lanta University is to be white— 
seems to do violence to the memory 
of the man who spent 30 years of 
his life in proving that Negroes 
(not John Hope) could and should 
be given the leadership and direc- 
tion of their higher institutions of 
learning. 

Finally, it should be observed for 
the benefit of the younger genera- 
tion of Negroes, who are often- 
times prone to be impatient with 
and unduly critical of their elders, 
that they should properly appraise 
and praise their pioneer Negro 
leadership. To be sure, pioneer 
leaders of the John Hope type, be- 
ing human, have made mistakes; 
they have done many things that 
we think we would not have done 
under similar circumstances; they 
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even appear to the present genera- 
tion to be and to have been either 
ultra-conservative or even reac- 
tionary. But proper appraisal re- 
quires that we recognize that their 
successes outnumbered their fail- 
ures; that we were lucky never to 


II 


have been placed in similar circum- 
stances; that the ultra-conserva- 
tive or even reactionary of today 
was the radical of yesterday; in 
fine, that we maintain a balanced 
perspective. 

—CHAS. H. THOMPSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND VERSUS DONALD GAINES MURRAY 


In 19 states and the District of 
Columbia separate schools for 
white and Negro pupils are legally 
mandatory. By virtue of this fact 
gross discrimination is easily pos- 
sible and generally occurs in the 
disbursement of public school 
funds and in the provision of edu- 
cational opportunity for the two 
races. And this situation obtains, 
despite the fact that the courts 
have held that Negroes may be ex- 
cluded from the white schools only 
when the two races are provided 
substantially equal educational op- 
portunities. 

That Negroes are not provided 
substantially equal educational op- 
portunities is well known. Negroes 
receive educational opportunities 
which are neither substantially 
equal in degree nor in kind. The 
gross inequality of degree of edu- 
cational provisions is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1930 the dis- 
parity between white and Negro 
schools was 253 per cent. The dis- 
crimination in kind is seen in the 
fact that there is not a single state- 
supported institution of higher 
learning in any of 17 of the 19 


states which require separation by 
law to which a Negro may go to 
pursue graduate or professional 
education, while in 1930 some 11,- 
037 white students were enrolled 
in publicly-supported higher insti- 
tutions in 15 of these states pursu- 
ing graduate and _ professional 
training. (It probably should be 
pointed out that the other two of 
the 19 states—Missouri and West 
Virginia—have attempted to meet 
this situation by providing tuition 
for a few Negroes in institutions 
outside of these states, to obtain 
training not available to them 
within the state but available to 
whites at the state university.) 
The above statement is given as 
a background for understanding a 
recent decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of Maryland, 
which passed upon a recent case 
involving this issue. The following 
“statement of facts” is quoted 
from the brief for the appellee in 
this case: 
Appelle, Donald G. Murray, a Negro 
citizen of the State of Maryland and a 
resident of the City of Baltimore, on Jan- 
uary 24, 1935, made application in due 
form for admission as a first year stu- 
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dent in the Day School of the School of 
Law of the University of Maryland 
(R. 6,18). His application was rejected 
by the appellant President of the Uni- 
versity and the appellant Registrar sole- 
ly on account of his race (R. 30-32). He 
appealed from this ruling to the appel- 
lants, the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity (R. 32-33), who ratified the re- 
jection (R. 60-61). 

Murray is a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege with the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
conferred upon him in 1934 after suc- 
cessful completion of a four-year resi- 
dence course (R.6). Appellants stip- 
ulated that he was educationally qualified 
to enter the Day School of the School of 
Law of the University of Maryland 
(R.44). 


The University of Maryland is an ad- 
ministrative department of the State of 
Maryland, performing an essential gov- 
ernmental function and supported in part 
out of funds derived from taxes col- 
lected from the citizens of the State 
(R. 4,17). The powers of governing the 
University are by law vested in the 
Board of Regents; the President and 
Registrar of the University act as agents 
of the Board. The charter of the Uni- 
versity provides that it shall be main- 
tained “upon the most liberal plan, for 
the benefit of students of every country 
and every foreign denomination” (R.4). 


Under its charter the University con- 
ducts in the City of Baltimore a School 
of Law as an integral component part 
of the University. The School operates 
in two divisions: a day school and an 
evening school, having the same entrance 
requirements, to wit, the completion of 
at least one-half of the work acceptable 
for a Bachelor’s degree granted on the 
basis of a four-year period of study by 
the University of Maryland or a princi- 
pal college or university in the State 
(R.5). The School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland is the only State 
institution which affords a legal educa- 
tion to Maryland citizens, and is the only 
law school in Maryland approved by the 
American Bar Association and a member 


of the Association of American Law 
Schools (R. 5,18,54). 

All racial groups except Negroes, if 
otherwise qualified, are admitted to the 
University. Resident Negro citizens are 
excluded; non-resident whites, Filipinos, 
Indians, Mexicans, Chinese, et al., are 
admitted (R. 54-59). 

When Murray applied for admission 
to the School of Law he was advised 
that the University of Maryland did not 
accept Negro students except at Princess 
Anne Academy, the so-called Eastern 
Branch of the University of Maryland 
(R. 30-32). No instruction in law is of- 
fered at Princess Anne Academy (8.47). 
Murray was further referred to Chapter 
34 of the Acts of 1933 which purported 
to create scholarships for Negro students 
who desired to take professional courses 
or other work not given at Princess 
Anne Academy (R. 21,31). No money 
was ever appropriated or allocated for 
scholarships under said Act of 1933, nor 
was any scholarship under it ever 
awarded (R. 62-65). 

Ten thousand dollars were appro- 
priated for Negro scholarships under 
Chapter 577 of the Acts of 1935, ap- 
proved April 29, 1935 (R. 20,109). The 
administration of the Act was placed 
in the hands of a specially created Mary- 
land Commission on Higher Education 
of Negroes. The administrative inter- 
pretation of the Act was that the scholar- 
ships provided covered tuition only 
(R.112); and there were so many ap- 
plications for scholarships that the Com- 
mission was not in position to satisfy 
all qualified applicants (R.110-111). 

Murray does not want an out-of-state 
scholarship (R.48). He desires to at- 
tend the School of Law of the University 
of Maryland in Baltimore where he is 
at home and room and board cost him 
nothing (R. 45,50). The nearest out-of- 
state law school with a general stand- 
ing comparable to that of the School af 
Law of the University of Maryland, 
which he could attend, is the Howard 
University School of Law in Washington, 
D.C. To attend this School Murray 
would be put to the expense of commut- 
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ing daily from Baltimore to Washington 
and return, with attendant loss of time; 
or of paying for room and board in 
Washington (R. 49-50). 

Murray further desires to attend the 
School of Law of the University of 
Maryland for professional advantages. 
He is preparing himself to practice law 
in Baltimore, and attending law school 
in Baltimore would give him the op- 
portunity to observe the Maryland courts 
and to become acquainted with other 
Maryland practitioners (R.45). Ninety- 
five per cent of the enrollment in the 
School of Law of the University of 
Maryland comes from the State of Mary- 
land (R.84), and the School of Law lays 
emphasis on Maryland law (R.85). A 
majority of its faculty is made up of 
judges and practicing attorneys of Mary- 
land (R.85). 

Finally Murray desires to attend the 
School of Law of the University of 
Maryland in exercise of his rights as a 
citizen to share equally the advantages 
offered by the public tax supported state 
university (R.45). 

Murray renewed the tender of his ap- 
plication and examination fee in open 
Court (R.87), and submitted himself to 
be fully able to meet all legitimate de- 
mands of the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (R.46). The ten- 
der was refused (R.87). 

In the second place, appellee’s 
brief stated the two questions for 
decision by the court, giving, in 
addition, the trial court’s decision 


in each instance: 
Whether the refusal of the applicants 
to admit appellee, a qualified student, to 
the first year class of the day school of 
the School of Law of the University of 
Maryland solely on account of his race 
or color was in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the State of Maryland. 
The trial court held that appellants 
had violated the Constitution and laws 
of the State of Maryland in refusing to 
admit appellee to the School of Law of 
the University of Maryland solely on ac- 


count of his race or color. 





Appellee contends that there is no 
statutory authority for excluding him 
from the School of Law of the University 
of Maryland solely on account of his 
race or color; that in the absence of 
statutory authority the attempted admin- 
istrative regulation by the executive offi- 
cers of the University of Maryland and 
by the Board of Regents excluding ap- 
pellee from the School of Law of the 
University of Maryland solely on account 
of his race or color is void; and that ap- 
peliants having conceded of record that 
appellee was qualified from an education- 
al standpoint to be admitted into the 
Day School of the Schoo) of Law of the 
University of Maryland (R.44), and bas- 
ing their refusal to admit him solely on 
account of his race or color (R. 18-22) 
the trial] court was correct in issuing the 
writ of mandamus herein. 

Whether appellants’ attempt to ex- 
clude appellee, a qualified student, from 
the day school of the School of Law of 
the University of Maryland solely on ac- 
count of race or color was a denial to 
him of the equal protection of the laws 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The trial court held that appellants 
could not exclude appellee from the 
School of Law of the University of Mary- 
land solely on account of his race or 
color. 

Appellee contends that the acts of the 
executive officers and agents of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and the Board of 
Regents, in attempting to exclude ap- 
pellee, a qualified student, from the 
School of Law of the University of 
Maryland was state action within the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; 
that the State of Maryland having es- 
tablished a state university supported in 
part from public funds and under public 
control, appellee, if otherwise qualified, 
could not be excluded therefrom solely 
on account of his race or color; that the 
State of Maryland has provided appellee 
no equivalent in opportunities for legal 
education equal to the opportunities and 
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advantages offered him in the School of 
Law of the University of Maryland; and 
that the attempt by appellants to exclude 


him from the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland solely on account of 


his race or color in the absence of equal 
opportunities and advantages in legal 
education otherwise furnished him by the 
State of Maryland is a denial to him of 
the equal protection of the laws within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Thus, the Board of Regents ap- 
pealed the case to the Court of Ap- 
peals, State of Maryland. The case 
was argued on appeal by the same 
three Negro attorneys—Thurgood 
Marshall, Charles H. Houston, and 
William I. Gosnell—who initiated 
the case for Mr. Murray in the 
lower court. The Board of Regents 
requested the court to act upon the 
case before the October term, so 
as to prevent, presumably, the ad- 
mission of Mr. Murray to the law 
school while the appeal was pend- 
ing. This, the court refused to do. 
So Mr. Murray was admitted to the 
school and had completed almost 
one semester of work when the 
higher court’s decision was finally 
rendered, January 15, 1936. 


The following is the full text of 
the opinion of the Court of. Ap- 
peals, delivered by Judge Bond for 
the Court: 


The officers and governing board of 
the University of Maryland appeal from 
an order for the issue of the writ of 
mandamus commanding them to admit a 
young Negro, the appellee, as a student 
in the law school of the university. The 
appellee and petitioner, Murray, grad- 
uated as a bachelor of arts from Am- 
herst College in 1934, and met the stand- 
ards for admission to the law school, in 
all other respects, but was denied admis- 


sion on the sole ground of his color. He 
is twenty two years of age, and is now, 
and has been during all his life, a resi- 
dent of Baltimore City, where the law 
school is situated. He contests his ex- 
clusion as unauthorized by the laws of 
the state, or, so far as it might be con- 
sidered authorized, then as a denial of 
equal rights because of his color, con- 
trary to the requirements of the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. The appellants reply, 
first, that by reason of its character and 
organization the law school is not a gov- 
ernmental agency, required by the 
amendment to give equal rights to stu- 
dents of both races. Or, if it is held 
that it is a state agency, it is replied 
that the admission of Negro students is 
not required because the amendment per- 
mits segregation of the races for educa- 
tion, and it is the declared policy and 
the practice of the state to segregate 
them in schools, and that although the 
law school of the university is main- 
tained for white students only, and there 
is no separate law school maintained for 
colored students, equal treatment has at 
the same time been accorded the Negroes 
by statutory provisions for scholarships 
or aids to enable them to attend law 
schools outside the state. A further ar- 
gument in defense is that if equal treat- 
ment has not been provided, the remedy 
must be found in the opening of a school 
for Negroes, and not in their admission 
to this particular school attended by the 
whites. 

The University of Maryland Law 
School was a private institution until 
the year 1920, when by statute, Acts of 
1920, chapter 480, it was consolidated 
with the Maryland State College of Ag- 
riculture, then an institution of the state 
government. (The Regents Case, 9G & 
J. 365; Appeal Tax Court v. Regents, 50 
Md. 542.) The Agricultural College dur- 
ing most of its career since the middle of 
last century, had been a private institu- 
tion, but later in that century, and dur- 
ing the early part of the present one, it 
was supported entirely from state funds, 
and the state owned an undivided half 
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of its property, and after 1902 held a 
mortgage on the other half. A legis- 
lative enactment for the foreclosure of 
the mortgage of the college, “so that it 
become entirely a state institution,” was 
passed in 1914, chapter 128, and an act of 
1916, chapter 372, provided a new cor- 
poration, to be known as the Maryland 
State College of Agriculture, to take the 
college over. All former property and 
powers were bestowed on the new cor- 
poration, and in accordance with the gov- 
ernmental character of it, the trustees 
were thenceforth to be appointed by the 
Governor of the State by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, powers 
were given and duties were prescribed by 
the act for them and their officers, and 
they were required to make to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at each session a report 
of the condition of the college and the 
porperty, and of their receipts and ex- 
penditures. The Attorney General of the 
state was designated as their adviser 
and attorney. That the corporation thus 
created is an instrumentality or agency 
of the state is plain, and we do not un- 
derstand it to be disputed. “When the 
corporation is said at bar to be public, 
it is not merely meant that the whole 
community may be the proper objects of 
its bounty, but that the government has 
the sole right, as trustees of the public 
interests, to regulate, control and direct, 
the corporation and its funds and its 
franchises at its own good will and 
pleasure.” (Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, 4 Wheaton, 518, 671; Regents v. 
Williams, 6G & J. 365, 397; Finan v. 
Cumberland, 154 Md. 563, 564.) 

The consolidating act of 1920, chapter 
480, made the University of Maryland 
with its law school, and the College of 
agriculture, one corporation, which, under 
the name of the University of Maryland 
was to be governed by the board of 
trustees provided for the College of Ag- 
ricultue by the act of 1916. “The gov- 
ernment of the University of Maryland, 
after said consolidation shall become ef 
fective, as hereinafter provided, shall be 
vested in the Board of Trustees provided 
by Section 2 of said Act of 1916, Chap- 





ter 372, which Board shall thereafter be 
known as the Regents of the University 
of Maryland.” (Act of 1920, chapter 
872.) It was further provided, however, 
that the board might until they thought 
it expedient to order otherwise, permit 
any of the previously existing faculties 
of the University of Maryland to govern 
themselves in whole or in part, to appoint 
teachers, and provide for their compen- 
sation, and for the expenses of the de- 
partment, out of any available funds, in- 
cluding the tuition fees from students. 


The consolidation was completed. And 
from the fact of consolidation with a 
state agency, under one and the same 
board of trustees appointed and con- 
trolled by the state, it would seem to 
follow inevitably that the law school 
maintained is a state agency, or part 
of one. The one corporation could not be 
both a public and a private one. It is 
argued that the school is “in the nature 
of a private corporation” because is re- 
ceived the greater part of its support 
from the students’ tuition fees, and there- 
fore its freedom of selection and accom- 
modation of students is not subject to 
the restriction by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. But a distinction between agen- 
cies which do and those which do not 
collect fees from individual users of their 
facilities would not support a distinction 
between private and public character. It 
is common practice for unquestionably 
public corporations to collect pay. Hos- 
pitals, and the various municipal cor- 
porations or agencies which make 
charges for utilities supplied, often with 
a margin of profiit over expenses, re- 
main one the less public in character. 
(1 Farnham, Waters, sec. 162; Dinneen 
v. Rider, 152 Md. 348, 368; Purnell v. 
McLane, 92 Md. 589; Twitchell v. Spo- 
kane, 55 Wash. 86; Wagner v. Rock 
Island, 144 Ill. 139; Note with review of 
decisions; 24 L.R. A. N.S. 290.) There 
is no escape from the conclusion that 
the school is now a branch or agency of 
the state government. The state now 
provides education in the law for its 
citizens. And in doing so it comes under 
the constitutional mandates applicable to 
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the actions of the States. The fact that 
the school, in its career as a private in- 
stitution, was maintained for white 
students exclusively, would have no bear- 
ing on a question of compliance at this 
time. With respect to constitutional 
mandates it is in the situation of a new 
institution opened by the state. (Com- 
pare State v. Trustees, 126, Ohio St. 290; 
Foltz v. Hoge, 54 Cal. 28; Lewis v. Whit- 
tle, 77 Va. 415.) 

As a result of the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution a state is required to ex- 
tend to its citizens of the two races sub- 
stantially equal treatment in the facili- 
ties it provides from the public funds. 
“It is justly held by the authorities that 
‘to single out a certain portion of the peo- 
ple by the arbitrary standard of color, 
and say that these shall not have rights 
which are possesssed by others, denies 
them the equal protection of the law.’... 
Such a course would be manifestly in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
because it would deprive a class of per- 
sons of a right which the Constitution 
of the state declared they should pos- 
sess.” (Clark v. Maryland Institute, 87 
Md. 648, 661.) Remarks quoted in argu- 
ment from opinions of courts of other 
jurisdictions, that the educational policy 
of a state and its system of education are 
distinctly state affairs, have ordinarily 
been answered to demands on behalf of 
non-residents, and have never been meant 
to assert for a state freedom from the 
requirement of equal treatment of chil- 
dren of colored races. “It is distinctly 
a state affair. . . . But the denial to 
children whose parents, as well as them- 
selves, are citizens of the United States 
and of the state, admittance to the com- 
mon schools solely because of color or 
racial differences without having made 
provisions for their education equal in 
all respects to that afforded persons of 
any other race or color, is a violation of 
the provision of the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the constitution of the United 
States.” (Piper v. Big Pine School Dist. 
198 Cal. 664; Board of Education v. Fos- 


ter, 116, Ky. 484; Ward v. Flood, 48 
Cal. 36.) 

The requirement of equal treatment 
would seem to be clearly enough one of 
equal treatment in respect to any one 
facility or opportunity furnished to citi- 
zens, rather than of a balance in state 
bounty to be struck from the expendi- 
tures and provisions for each race gen- 
erally. We take it to be clear, for in- 
stance, that a state could not be rendered 
free to maintain a law school exclusively 
for whites by maintaining at equal cost 
a school of technology for colored stu- 
dents. Expenditures of this state for the 
education of the latter in schools and 
colleges have been extensive, but how- 
ever they may compare with provisions 
for the whites, they would not justify the 
exclusion of colored citizens alone from 
the enjoyment of any one facility fur- 
nished by the state. The courts, in all 
the decisions on applications of this con- 
stitutional requirements, find exclusion 
from any one privilege condemned. 
(State v. Duffy, 7 Nav. 342; Tape v. 
Hurley, 66 Cal. 473; Marion v. Board 
1 Okla, 210; State v. Trustees, 126 Ohio 
St. 290; State v. McCann, 21 Ohio 
St. 198; People v. Gallagher, 93 N.Y. 
488; Wong Him v. Callahan, 119 Fed. 
881; Pruitt v. Commissioners, 94 N.C. 
709; Binitz v. Trustees. 154 N.C. 3765. 
See notes reviewing decisions: 32 Law 
notes; Ann. Cas. 1915 C. 482.) 

Equality of treatment does not require 
that privileges be provided members of 
the two races in the same place. The 
state may choose the method by which 
equality is maintained. “In the circum- 
stances that the races are separated in 
public schools there is certainly to be 
found no violation of the constitutional 
rights of the one race more than of the 
other, and we see none of either, for 
each, though separated from the other, 
is to be educated upon equal terms with 
that other, and both at the common pub- 
lic expense,” (Ward v. Flood, 48 Cal. 36, 
51; Gong Lum v. Rice. 275, U.S. 78; 
State v. McCann, 21 Ohio St. 198; People 
v. Gallager, 93 N.Y. 488; Roberte v. 
Boston, 51 Cush. 198.) 
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Separation of the races must never- 
theless furnish equal treatment. The 
constitutional requirement cannot be dis- 
pensed with in order to maintain a school 
or schools for whites exclusively. That 
requirement comes first. (See review of 
decisions in note, 13 Ann. Cas. 342.) And 
as no separate law schools is provided 
by this state for colored students, the 
main question in the case is whether the 
separation can be maintained, and Ne- 
groes excluded from the present school, 
by reason of equality of treatment fur- 
nished the latter in scholarships for 
studying outside the state, where law 
schools are open to Negroes. 

In 1935, an Act of Assembly, chapter 
234, provided that the Regents of the 
University of Maryland might set aside 
part of the state appropriation for the 
Princess Anne Academy, an institution 
of junior college standing for Negro 
students, now an eastern branch of the 
University, to establish partial scholar- 
ships at Morgan College in the state, or 
at institutions outside the state, for Ne- 
groes qualified to take professional 
courses not offered them at Princess 
Anne Academy, but offered for white 
students in the university. Morgan Col- 
lege has no law school. None of the 
money necessary was appropriated for 
distribution under that act. By an act 
of 1935, chapter 577, a Commission on 
Higher Education of Negroes was cre- 
ated and directed to administer $10,000 
included in the state budget, for the 
years 1935-36 and 1936-37, for scholar- 
ships of $200 each to Negroes, to enable 
them to attend colleges outside the state, 
mainly to give the benefit of college, med- 
ical, law and other professional courses 
to the colored youth of the state for 
whom no such facilities are available in 
the state. The allowance of $200 was to 
defray tuition fees only. This later act 
went into effect on June 1, 1935, and it 
appeared from evidence that by June 18, 
when this case was tried below, 320 Ne- 
groes had sought blanks for applying 
for the scholarships, and 113 Negroes 
had sought blanks for the scholarships, 
113 applications had been filled in and 





returned. Only sixteen had then sought 
opportunity for graduate or professional 
study, only one of them for study of the 
law. Applications were to be received 
during twelve more days. That any one 
of the many individual applicants would 
receive one of the fifty or more scholar- 
ships was obviously far from assured. 
For a large percentage of them there 
was no provision. And if the petitioner 
should have received one there would 
have been, as he argues, disadvantages 
attached. 

Howard University, in Washington, 
District of Columbia, provides the law 
school for Negroes nearest to Baltimore. 
The yearly tuition fee there is $135, as 
compared with a fee of $203 in the day 
school of the University of Maryland, 
and $158 in its night school. But to at- 
tend Howard University the petitioner, 
living in Baltimore, would be under the 
necessity of paying the expenses of daily 
travel to and fro, with some expense 
while in Washington, or of removing to 
the incidental expenses of thus living 
away from home, whereas in Baltimore, 
living at home, he would have no travel- 
ing expenses, and comparatively small 
living expenses. Going to any law school 
in the nearest jurisdiction, would, then, 
involve him in considerable expense even 
with the aid of one of the scholarships 
should he chance to receive one. And as 
the petitioner points out, he could not 
there have the advantages of study of the 
law of this state primarily, and of at- 
tendance on state courts, where he in- 
tends to practice. 

The court is clear that this rather 
slender chance for any one applicant at 
an opportunity to attend an outside law 
school, at increased expense, falls short 
of providing for students of the colored 
race facilities substantially equal to those 
furnished to the whites in the law school 
maintained in Baltimore. The number 
of colored students affected by the dis- 
crimination may be comparatively small, 
but it cannot be said to be negligible in 
Baltimore City, and moreover the num- 
ber seems excluded as a factor in the 
problem. In a case on discrimination re- 
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quired by a state between the races in 
railroad travel, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said, “This argu- 
ment with respect to the volume of traf- 
fic seems to us to be without merit. It 
makes the Constitutional right depend 
upon the number of persons who may be 
discriminated against, whereas the es- 
sence of the constitutional right is a per- 
sonal one... . It is the individual who 
is entitled to the equal protection of the 
law, and if he is denied by a common 
carrier, acting in the matter under the 
authority of a state law, a facility or 
convenience in the course of his journey 
which under substantially the same cir- 
cumstances is furnished to another trav- 
eler, he may properly complain that his 
constitutional privilege has been in- 
vaded.” (McCabe v. Atchison T. and 
S.F. Co. m 235 U.S. 151, 160.) Whether 
with aid in any amount it is sufficient to 
send the Negroes outside the State for 
like education, is a question never passed 
on by the Supreme Court, and we need 
not discuss it now. 

As has been stated, the method of fur- 
nishing the equal facilities required is 
at the choice of the state, now or at any 
future time. At present it is maintain- 
ing only the one law school, and in the 
legislative provisions for the scholar- 
ships that one school has in effect been 
declared appropriated to the whites ex- 
clusively. The officers and members of 
the board appear to us to have had a 
policy declared for them, as they thought. 
No separate school for colored students 
has been decided upon and only an in- 
adequate substitute has been provided. 
Compliance with the Constitution cannot 
be deferred at the will of the state. 
Whatever system is adopted for legal 
education now must furnish equality of 
treatment now. “It would, therefore, not 
be competent to the Legislator, while 
providing a system of education for the 
youth of the State, to exclude the peti- 
itioner and those of her race from its 
benefits, merely because of their African 
descent, and to have so excluded her 
would have been to deny her the equal 
protection of the laws within the intent 


and meaning of the Constitution.” (Ward 
v. Flood, 48 Cal. 36, 51.) And as ® 
Maryland now the equal treatment can 
be furnished only in the one existing 
law school the petitioner in our opinion, 
must be admitted there. 


We cannot find the remedy to be that 
of ordering a separate school for Ne- 
groes. In the case of Cummings v. 
County Board, 175, U.S. 528, cited by 
the appellants, the question was whether 
a board with authority to establish sep- 
arate schools, but with a limited fund 
available, could establish a high school 
for white children while expending the 
portion for colored children on primary 
schools of which the people of that race 
were in greater need, suspending the 
erection of a separate high school for 
them. The Supreme Court denied the 
remedy of supressing the white school, 
meanwhile and added, “If in some ap- 
propriate proceedings instituted for that 
purpose, the plaintiffs had sought to com- 
pel the Board of Education, out of funds 
in its hands or under its control, to es- 
tablish a high school for colored chil- 
dren, and if it appeared that the Board’s 
refusal to maintain such a school was in 
fact an abuse of its discretion and in hos- 
tility to the colored population because 
of their race, different questions might 
have arisen in the state court.” But in 
Maryland no officers or body of officers 
are authorized to establish a separate 
law school, there is no legislative declar- 
ation of a purpose to establish one, and 
the courts could not make the decision 
for the state and order its officers to es- 
tablish one. Therefore, the erection of 
a separate school is not here an available 
alternative remedy. We do not under- 
stand that the Supreme Court was ex- 
pressing any opinion on the problem as 
it is presented by the petitioner. (See 
Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78.) 


The case, as we find it, then, is that 
the state has undertaken the function of 
education in the law, but has omitted 
students of one race from the only ade- 
quate provision made for it, and omitted 
them solely because of their color. If 
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those students are to be offered equal 
treatment in the performance of the func- 
tion, they must, at present, be admitted 
to the one school provided. And as the 
officers and regents are the agents of 
the state entrusted with the conduct of 
that one school, it follows that they must 


admit, and that the writ of mandamus 
requiring it would be properly directed 
to them. There is indentity in principle 
and agents for the application of the con- 
stitutional requirement. (Hx parte Vir. 
ginia, 100 U.S. 339, 366.) ORDER AF- 
FIRMED. 
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A Socio - Psychological Study of Negro 


Children of Superior Intelligence’ 
MARTIN D. JENKINS 


The gifted child has been the 
subject of extended research dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Numer- 
ous studies, notably those of Ter- 
man,' Witty? and Hollingworth® 
have revealed much of psychologi- 
cal and educational significance 
concerning the incidence and char- 
acteristics of American children 
of superior intelligence. The Negro 
child of superior intelligence, how- 
ever, has been almost altogether 
neglected ; little is known about the 
incidence and characteristics of 
such children. The study herein 
reported was undertaken to remedy 
this hiatus in psychological knowl- 
edge. 

PROBLEM 

The research was designed to 

answer the following questions: 


*This article is based on the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation. The research was 
done under the direction of Professor Paul 
A. Witty of Northwestern University. 
Professor Witty and the writer have col- 
laborated in the publication of two 
phases of the study. Cf. “The educa- 
tional achievement of a group of gifted 
Negro children.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 25: 585-97, N 1934; and, The 
case of “B”—a gifted Negro girl. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 6: 117-24, F 
1935. See also Martin Jenkins, “A Socio- 
Psychological Study of Negro Children 
of Superior Intelligence.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Evanston: North- 
western University, 1935. 

The term intelligence is used through- 
out to denote test-intelligence. 

*L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies of 
Genins—(Mental and Physical Traits of 
a Thousand Gifted Children.) Palo Alto: 
Stanford University Press, 1925. 

*Paul A. Witty, “A Study of one hun- 
dred Gifted Children,” Bulletin, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Vol. II, No. 7, 1930. 

*Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children, 
New York: Macmillian & Co., 1929. 


1. What is the incidence of 
Negro children of superior intel- 
ligence in a segment of the school 
population of Chicago, Illinois? 

2. At what age and grade-level 
are Negro children of superior in- 
telligence found? 


3. In what respects do superior 
Negro children conform to the gen- 
eral pattern of superior children 
studied by previous investigators 
in matters such as home back- 
ground, educational achievement, 
interests and developmental his- 
tory? 

4. What is the racial composi- 
tion of Negro children of superior 
intelligence? 


PROCEDURE 

Selection of Subjects.—The sub- 
jects of this study were identified 
in a systematic search for superior 
Negro children in grades 3-8 of 
seven public schools of Chicago. In 
these schools there are approxi- 
mately eight thousand Negro chil- 
dren. The method of selection was 
similar to that used by Terman.‘ 
Classroom teachers nominated the 
following children: (1) the child 
thought most intelligent, (2) the 
child doing the best classroom work 
and (3) children one or more half- 
years underage for grade. 

Five hundred and_ thirty-nine 
children, who constituted approxi- 
mately 6.5 per cent of their school 
population, were nominated by 


‘L. M. Terman. op. cit. Ch. 2. 
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teachers. The McCall Multi-Mental 
Scale, a group test of mental abil- 
ity, was administered to 512 of the 
nominees and the Stanford-Binet 
examination (abbreviated form), 
an individual test of mental ability, 
was then given to every child who 
had been credited with an I.Q. of 
120 or more on the McCall Scale. 
One hundred three children of 
Stanford-Binet I.Q. 120 or above 
were identified; these children 
constitute the subjects of the study. 

Tests and Instruments Used.— 
The following tests and instru- 
ments were administered : The New 
Stanford Achievement Test, Ad- 
vanced Examination, Form W; 
The Personal Index (a battery 
of four character and personality 
tests) ; The Pupil Report (a ques- 
tionnaire concerning pupil interests 
and activities); and The Sims 
Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status. In addition, each subject 
was rated by one teacher on traits 
such as leadership, originality, et 
cetera; and information relative to 
the heredity and environmental 
background, developmental _his- 
tory, school progress, interests and 
aptitudes of subjects of I.Q. 125 
or above was secured by interviews 
with parents. 


THE COMMUNITY BACKGROUND 

Objective test scores reflect cul- 
tural as well as innate factors. Es- 
sential to a valid interpretation of 
test data is an understanding of 
the socio-economic milieu of the in- 
dividual or groups whose test per- 
formance is being evaluated. The 
superior children discussed in this 
paper all live in Chicago’s South 


Side between 45th and 68th Streets. 
This section is populated almost 
exclusively with Negroes. The com- 
munity affords opportunity for edu- 
cational and cultural development 
—standard schools providing in- 
struction from the kindergarten 
through the university, libraries, 
museums, parks, et cetera, are 
available to all persons. The com- 
munity contains a large number of 
professional and well-to-do per- 
sons, but there is a large number 
of indigent persons in the area. 
(Approximately 20 to 25 per cent 
of the total population of the area 
are on the relief rolls.) The areas 
in which the seven schools included 
in the survey are located, are, in 
general, of somewhat higher socio- 
economic level than the average 
Negro residential area in Chicago. 


RELATED STUDIES 


The considerable body of litera- 
ture relating to children of su- 
perior intelligence has_ recently 
been summarized by Terman and 
Burks® and the studies concerned 
with the. intelligence test perform- 
ance of Negro children have been 
revived and analyzed by a number 
of writers.* Consequently, it will 


°L. M. Terman and B. S. Burks, “The 
Gifted Child.” In Murchison, Carl (Ed.) 
The Handbook of Child Psychology (Sec- 
ond revised edition.) Worchester: Clarke 
University, 1933. pp. 773-801. 

‘Cf. T. R. Garth, Race Psychology. 
New York; McGraw-Hill, 1932; J. St. 
Clair Price, Negro-White Differences in 
General Intelligence. JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EpucaTIon, 3:424-52, J] 1934; P. A. 
Witty and H. C. Lehman, “Racial Dif; 
ferences; The Dogma of Superiority. 
Journal of Social Psychology. 1930; D. 
Yoder, “The Present Status of the Ques- 
tion of Racial Differences.” Journal o 
Educational Psychology, 19: 463-70, 1928. 
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be necessary here only to comment 
upon those studies which bear di- 
rectly upon Negro children of su- 
perior intelligence. 

Bond’s’ article in 1926 was the 
first published work dealing with 
Negro children of superior intelli- 
gence. He reports that eight of the 
thirty-three children tested by him 
scored at or above 180 I.Q. on the 
Stanford-Binet examination. The 
chief value of this study lies in the 
author’s recognition of the import- 
ance of the study of Negro de- 
viates in the upper I.Q. levels. 

Proctor’s® unpublished study of 
high I.Q. Negro children of Wash- 
ington, D.C., represents the first 
thorough study of Negro children 
of superior intelligence. Proctor 
presents case studies of thirty chil- 
dren whose I.Q.’s (Stanford-Binet) 
range from 129-175. The group of 
superior Negro children conforms 
to the general pattern of superior 
children at most points. This study 
affords cogent evidence that the 
superior Negro child is not an 
anomaly in the elementary school 
population. 

Terwillinger’s® unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis represents an attempt 
to identify Negro children of 125 
1.Q. or above in certain public 
schools in New York City. This in- 


'H. M. Bond, Some Exceptional Negro 
Children. Crisis, 34: 257-59, 1927. 

‘Lillian S. Proctor. “A Case Study of 
Thirty Superior Colored Children of 
Washington, D.C.,” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago,. 1929. 

‘Janet Terwillinger, “A Study of Ne- 
gro Children of I.Q. Above 125.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. New York: 
jvechers College, Columbia University, 


vestigator reports that her sub- 
jects were drawn from a total 
population of more than seven 
thousand children. In fact, how- 
ever, the ten subjects reported by 
her were all drawn from two 
schools in which the combined en- 
rollment was 3,581. Long’® devotes 
a section of his study of the test 
intelligence of third grade children 
selected on the basis of socio-eco- 
nomic status to a superior group. 
(120 1.Q. and above). Long’s find- 
ing will be cited later. 

Other studies of Negro children 
neglect the upper deviates. Analy- 
sis of published studies, however, 
reveals that many Negro children 
of high I.Q. have been found. Fif- 
teen studies of Negro children 
which report subjects above 120 
I.Q. are listed in Fable I. The 
studies cited were made in various 
localities and under varying condi- 
tions. Consequently, one may not 
justifiably generalize concerning 
the incidence of Negro children of 
high I.Q. from a composite of the 
studies. It is not without signifi- 
cance, however, that in some in- 
stances, the proportion of high I.Q. 
children approaches or exceeds the 
normal proportion of such children 


in the white population.*! 


“H, H. Long, “Test Results of Third- 
Grade Children Selected on the Basis of 
Socio-Economic Status.” I, JOURNAL OF 
NeGRO EDUCATION 4: 192-212, Ap 1935. 

"The commonly accepted figures for the 
distribution of I.Q.’s of unselected 
American school children is as follows: 

Six per cent score at or above 120°'1.Q. 


One per cent score at or above 130 I.Q, 
Four tenths per cent score at 


CUMIN i ivccicwewnsesara 140 1.Q. 
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TABLE I. STUDIES WHICH INCLUDE NEGRO CHILDREN OF 120 I.Q. AND ABOVE 








| 
Casesin1.Q. Intervals 






































| | 
Investigator Date Locality | Test N 
| 120-29)130-39) 140- 
Clark’..........( 1028 | Calif....... [ee vie: ee 12 
eS nee 1986 1 TRC.. ........:. Kuhlman-Anderson.| 4, ss 177 50 10 
OS ee 1926 | Okla.......| Stanford-Binet.....) 33 |...... 7 1 
Strachen’®....... 1926 | Mo......../ Stanford-Binet..... 609 14°§| 5%; 19° 
Hewitt™......... CO ee eee 90 4 y 1 
Schwegler and ; 
Winn"?........ 1920 | Kansas..... Stanford-Binet... . . 58 1 DL hivasee 
Goodenough"’....) 1926 | Tenn., La...| Goodenough... .... 613 8 1 1 
"re Goodenough....... 69 a ee 1 
ee ot ee 1926 | Okla....... Stanford-Binet... .. 817; 14 Z 1 
Hirsch**......... 1926 | Tenn ee 449 7 Reese cs 
Garth and 
Whatley!*..... 1925 | Texas...... National.......... 1,272 We oe adi Saseau 
Beckham’... ... 1339 | Md., D.C., 
N.Y......{ Stanford-Binet... . . 1,100; 18 Besse 
Terwilliger’*..... 1934 | N.Y. ......| Stanford-Binet..... 3,681 4 4 2 
Proctor**®........ 1929 } D.C. ......} Stanford-Binet... .. t 1 16 13 
Se oo. .:6.000% 1935 | D.C Stanford-Binet... .. I] 25 4 5 
Jenkins” ........ 1935 } Ill.........] MeCall........... 8,145 | 82 54 36 
Stanford-Binet.....{ 8,145; 45 39 
Hy gt computed from percentages. 
13. 116-125. 


he 126-136. 

136 and above. 

ae W, Clark, Los hee 4acdes Negro Children, Eduo. Res. Bull., Los Angeles Public Schools. Vol. 3. No. 2. 1923. 
. H. B. lena, “The Intelligence of Colored Elementary Pupila. Journan Neoro Epucation, 3:205-222. 1934. 


itLenie Strachen,® “Distribution of Intelligence Quotients of Twenty-T wo Thousand Primary School Children,” q 
Journal Educational Educational Research, 16:169-174. 1926. 1 

u A. Howit i be Comparative Study of the Intelligence of White and Colored Children,” Elementary School 

JR, A, Schwegler and M. A. Winn, “A Comguaative Study of the Intelligence of White and Colored Children,” 


Journal Research, 2:838-84, 
a ~ 9. 0388-507. 1958 “Racial Differences in the Intelligence of School Children,” Journal Experimental 
ul, D. Lacy. ' ‘Relative + ae of White and Colored Children. Elementary School Journal, 26:542-546. 
1926. 
18M. D. Hi m. 4 Andy if otie Basics Di Genetic Psychol Monographs, Vol. I. N 3, 1008. 
oT R, Garth and GA, Whatley, "The Intelligence of Douthonn Wren Cane aoe aek ood Sontcey. 23:801-505. 


1925. 
17A. 8S. Beckham. “A Study « of the Intelligence of of Colored Adolescents of Different Socio-Economic Status in 
1, — pa Journal Social Abnormal Psychology, 4:70-91, 1933. 
,. cit. 


\sLillian 8. Proctor, op. cit, 
2H. H. Long. ‘Test ults of Third Grade Negro Children Selected on the Basis of Socio-Economic Status. 3 
1. JounnaL Necro Epvucation 4:192-212. 1935. 





41Present study. 

Analysis of the )iterature leads THE FINDINGS 
to two conclusions: (1) The Negro ,,, cidence of Negro Children of 
child of high I.Q. is not an anomaly Superior Intelligence 


in the school population, (2) Su- 

perior Negro children manifest, in The McCall Multi-Mental Scale 
general, the same characteristics Data—Limitation of time pre- 
as do other children of superior in- vented the writer from adminis- 
telligence. tering an individual examination to 
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all of the pupils nominated by 
teachers. A group test, the McCall 
Multi-Mental Scale** was utilized 
as a means of selecting nominees 
for individual] examination. This 
test was administered to 512 pu- 
pils nominated by teachers. The 
pupils nominated constitute 6.3 per 
cent of the total] enrollment of 8,145 
pupils. 

The mean McCall I.Q. of the 
group of nominees is 115.3 (S.D.— 
15.7). Seven per cent of the group 
score at or above 140 1.Q., and 33.5 
per cent of the group score at or 


Data.—One hundred-three children 
attained a Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 
120 or more.'? The I.Q.’s range 
from 120, the arbitarily selected 
lower limit, to 200. The distribu- 


tion of I.Q.’s is as follows: 


1.Q. N 
yo Tree renee e 1 
ee rrr 0 
FREE Vide Me ctecee ees 0 
DE a 5s we cle inee sees 0 
RO a vdieo ne akonas 1 
TNE oka 6 SUiamaaied ores 9 
WR Go Bike ecacumues 18 
WRI 65 ido Gia wea ESS 29 
SEE ioc sé kcccceeebawes 45 
ROMO sips 6 ccd aa woceconee 103 











TABLE II. ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF H1GH I.Q’s (McCALL) or CHILDREN 


IN A POPULATION OF 8,145 NEGRO PUPILS (BASED ON THE TEST PER- 
FORMANCE OF 512 HicHty SELECTED SUBJECTS) 


McCall 1.Q. 
PE OREN 08 Lista Oe Sree al ats cays 
OID 5.5 scalars Sania Male cx a alien 
OEE EE OS OPT Fe 
Se MD naccecdasndanaecantanees 


Per cent of total population of 


N 8,145 pupils equaling or exceeding 
14 17 

36 44 

90 1,11 
127 211 














above 120 I.Q. The estimated per- 
centages of high I.Q.’s (McCall) in 
the total population of 8,145 pupils 
is given in Table II. Of the total 
population, 2.11 per cent score at 


or above 120 I.Q., 1.11 per cent 
score at or above 180 I.Q. and 0.44 


per cent score at or above 140 I.Q. 
The Stanford-Binet Examination 


“Cf. William McCall, Manual of Direc- 
tions for the McCall Multi-Mental Scale. 
New York. Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, 1925. 

*T.Q.’s were “corrected” in accordance 
with Terman’s procedure: The method 
is described in Genetic Studies in Genius. 
Vol. I. as follows: 

“An attempt has been made to correct the I.Q.’s 
to correspond to what they would have been had 


the scale been more nearly adequate in the upper 
range. . . . The correction used involved the fol- 


The mean I.Q. is 184.2 (S.D.— 
12.3). Twenty-seven subjects test 
at or above 140 I.Q. and fifty-five 
subjects attain at or above 130 I.Q. 
No children are found within the 
1.Q. range 170-190. 

Table III shows the estimated 
percentages of high 1.Q.’s, (Stan- 


ford-Binet) in each of the seven 





lowing addition of months to the mental age score 
for those passing various numbers of test out of 
the total of twelve tests in year groups 16 and 18. 
Tests passed in 16 and 18.5 6 7 8 91011 12 
Number of months added.3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24” 

The validity of the method was checked 
by comparing the number of very high 
1.Q. children at various age levels. When 
the correction was used the frequency 
children scoring above I.Q. 170 showed 
little tendency to increase in the total 
age range covered. (pp. 42-43.) 
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TaBLE III. EstTimMATED PERCENTAGE OF HIGH I.Q.’s (STANFORD-BINET) FOR 
EACH OF SEVEN SCHOOLS AND FOR THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
8,145 Necro Pupits BASED ON THE TEST PERFORMANCE OF 


100 HIGHLY SELECTED SUBJECTS 

















Schools Per cent of 
L.Q. A B C D E F G total 
Percents Population 
Above 189 ...... .80 .83 .57 41 18 16 0 33 
Above 180 2.00% 1.48 1.57 41.14 .50 50 AT 21 66 
Bove WIR ccs 2.58 2.381 2.00 1.25 86 At 57 1.28 


schools and in the total popula- 
tion.** Of the total population of 
8,145 children, 1.23 per cent score 
at or above 120 I.Q., 0.66 per cent 
score at or above 130 I.Q. and 0.33 
per cent score at or above 140 I.Q. 
Disparate proportions of high 
I.Q.’s are found in the various 
schools. The percentage of gifted 
children (140 I.Q. or above), for 
example, ranges from 0.80 per cent 
in school A to .00 per cent in school 


G. 


Sex Differences.—No significant 


sex difference in I.Q. was found 
(D/Sigma Diff. — .38. The mean 
1.Q. of boys is 134.6 (S.D. = 10.8) 
and of girls 133.9 (S.D. — 13.0). 
The highest I.Q. was earned by a 
girl. 

There are seventy-two girls and 
only thirty-one boys in this group 
of superior Negro children. The 
greater frequency of girls obtains 
at each I.Q. interval and was ob- 
served in all but one of the schools 
surveyed. The sex ratio is 232:100 


“The proportion of superior children 
found varies with the nature of the pop- 
ulation. Terman, for example, found the 
following percentages of gifted children 
(140 I.Q. and above) to school population 
in four California cities: 





Los Angeles ........ 0.30 per cent 
San Francisco ...... 0.43 per cent 
DORIAN .. .:0:2.5.0.0,0:0:0.010 0.44 per cent 


Berkeley and Almeda_ 1.00 per cent 
Cf. L. M. Terman, op. cit. p. 29. 


on the basis of the McCall I.Q. 
(512 subjects) and 233:100 on the 
basis of the Stanford-Binet I.Q. 
(103 subjects). Proctor’s’® group 
of superior Negro children dis- 
played a similar distributional 
pattern, the ratio of her group be- 
ing, girls to boys, 131:100. The 
finding, however, is strikingly dis- 
similar to the findings of other 
studies of superior children in the 
elementary schools. Terman’ re- 
ports a preponderance of boys in 
his gifted group, the ratio, boys to 
girls, being 121.100. Witty’s'’ 
gifted group is about equally di- 
vided consisting of fifty-one boys 
and forty-nine girls; and the sex 
ratio in Long’s'® group of superior 
Negro children (34 cases) is 
113:100 in favor of the boys. 
Distribution in Terms of Age- 
and Grade-Levels.—At no age is 
there found an unusually large 
number of subjects. The model age 
is eight years, there being twenty- 
three children of this age. The ten- 
year-olds contribute the next larg- 
est number of subjects, twenty 
children being in this age category ; 
seventeen children are below age 


*L. S. Proctor, op. cit. 

“EL. M. Terman, op. cit. p. 49. 

"Pp, A. Witty, op. cit. p. 29. : 

“H. H. Long, op. cit. The sex distribu- 
tion, which does not appear in the article, 
was furnished the writer by Dr. Long. 
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eight. The mean age is 9 years, 7 
months, (S.D. = 1.6). Table IV 
shows the age-grade distribution. 
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cent of the grandparents being na- 
tives of a Southern state. 
Education of Parents.—The par- 


TABLE IV. AGE-GRADE PLACEMENT OF 103 Necro CHILDREN OF 
SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE 











Grade Placement 
Age 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Total 
MEI aia al acta oe gana tao aes 3 3 
IE G55" krexaladasorale-o tararaies alee 2 10 2 14 
| ena ene bee me een 11 10 1 23 
EEE 3 ss ¢ivie dau Ganwhicawewews 4 7 1 1 13 
PUNE Sine oss 5 <2 cots! ipidia shee aos oe 6 9 3 2 20 
NINN ols eset ona wo aa ema ae eae é 1 8 4 13 
RIE Sicha se aaeu esecietadaaees 3 10 1 14 
NMI ose. 5 paysid si aarssedunealaaaa <6 3 3 
IONE 2 2 16 14 12 15 19 1 108 
MON 0 ss cid le ase’ 4del ata SS 5.3 NM O06 55 5 a sions helneaien 9 yrs., 7 mos. 
ahead 5 rage ks es nett ag 1.6 PON accieaa calawasnace en 20 months 








Hereditary and Environmental 
Background 


Data relative to the hereditary 
and environmental background of 
the subjects were secured by means 
of interviews with the parents of 
sixty-four children of 125 I.Q. and 
above and by administration of the 
Sims Score Card for Socio-Econo- 
mic Status to the superior group 
and to a control group. 


Birthplace of Children and of 
Parents.—The superior group is 
predominantly a Chicago-born 
group, 73.4 per cent of the chil- 
dren were born in Chicago, while 
15.6 per cent were born in a South- 
ern state. (It is perhaps significant 
that not a single member of the 
superior group has ever attended 
school in a Southern state.) The 
parents and grandparents of these 
children, on the other hand, were 
chiefly Southern born, 67.4 per 
cent of the parents and 85.6 per 


ents constitute a _ well-educated 
group. The median father has had 
13.9 years of schooling and the 
median mother has had 12.8 years 
of schooling. The findings here are 
similar to those of other invesiga- 
tors, Terman?’ found the median 
amount of schooling for parents of 
his gifted group to be 12.1 years: 
and for Witty’s” group the median 
amount of schooling was 13 years 
for the fathers, and 12 years for 
the mothers. Approximately 60 per 
cent of the fathers and 70 per cent 
of the mothers of Proctor’s”* group 
of superior Negro children had 
had training above the high school 
level. 

Occupational Status of Parents. 
—The percentage of fathers fall- 
ing in the various categories of the 
Taussig Scale?* is as follows: 








*1,. M. Terman, op. cit. 

“Pp. A. Witty, op. cit. p. 10. 

"T). Si Proctor, 0m. c66; a 40). 0. eves 

=F. W. Taussig, Principles of Econom- 
ics Vol. II. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. pp. 184-147. 
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Classification 


V_ Professional and large business 
IV Clerical or semi-intellectual... 
III Skilled occupations .......... 
II Semi-skilled occupations ..... 

I Unskilled occupations ........ 


MED isp ressarcieeRieanos 


More than two-thirds of the fa- 
thers fall in the upper occupational 
levels (33.4 per cent in Group V 
and 36.6 per cent in Group IV). 
Less than 15 per cent of the fa- 
thers fall in the two lower occu- 
pational levelis.”* 

Table V** shows the classifica- 
tion according to occupation of fa- 
thers of the superior group com- 
pared with similar data present by 


N_ Percent 
Roairinicumnstacriire ALE 1 33.4 
Rats gn, eles Weare 23 36.6 
Sen Oat Pe eR pe eC ye 10 15.9 
SRE Ue OR Rep A Leet in 5 8.0 
Ses eh ae er RRNA A ee eter 4 6.3 
a satiieiaiatel a dtaus esis ia winless 65 100.2 


Terman* (gifted children) and by 
Goddard** (superior children). 

A comparatively small percent- 
age of the Negro fathers are en- 
gaged in commercial occupations 
while a relatively large percentage 
are in public service occupations. 
The public service group is com- 
posed predominantly of postal 
workers. 

The finding that children of su- 


TABLE V. CLASSIFICATION OF FATHERS OF EIGHTY FouR SUBJECTS ACCORDING 
TO OCCUPATION COMPARED WITH TERMAN’S AND GODDARD’S FINDINGS 











Classification 


I 52 oe ois oni sa wa eisundareiebes Oe ine 
56.5 ac cs bvaisiapangyoae saan asia 
so vials 5 “a orate ouctntnscsicroxnine ie ties 
IRS ooo. sc earns lbunmaneiolan iow 
SOOT OTR ee 


Present Terman 
Study Per cent Goddard 


Per cent 29 Per cent 
lescins 35 46 21 
smieeints 13 20 87 
caine 19 5 89 
eee 22 3 
sues 10 ese ae 





*The limitations of the Taussig Scale 
and other measures of socio-economic 
status, when applied to Negro groups, 
should be reco . The hierarchy of 
occupations is not the same for Negroes 
and whites in the United States, conse- 
quently, a given occupation may repre- 
sent a different socio-economic level in 
the two groups. The classification of 
postal workers is a case in point, Taus- 
sig places “mailmen” in Group II of his 
scale, along with semi-skilled workers 
and the like. The Negro postal worker, 
however, certainly enjoys a higher rela- 
tive status than this within the Negro 
group; the writer, therefore, feels justi- 
fied in placing postal workers in Group 
IV. Cf. in this connection J. St. Clair 
Price. op. cit. p. 431-432. 

“These data were secured from the 
subjects at the time the Stanford-Binet 
Examination was administered. 

*L. M. Terman, op. cit. p. 63. 

*H. H. Goddard, School Training of 
Gifted Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co. 1928. p. 
132. 


perior intelligence are the progeny 
of fathers in upper occupational 
strata is similar to the finding of 
Terman, Witty and Proctor. Long’s 
group of thirty-four Negro chil- 
dren of 120 I.Q. and above, how- 
ever, is composed predominantly 
of children of relatively low socio- 
economic status. “The fathers of 
17.6 per cent of these pupils are 
professional, 23.5 per cent are 
skilled, 35.3 per cent are semi- 
skilled, 11.8 per cent are unskilled 
and 11.8 per cent are of unknown 
occupations.”?7 

“"H, H. Long. Test results of third 
grade Negro children selected on the ba- 


sis of socio-economic status I. JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION 4:203, 1935. 
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Socio-Economic Status.—The 
Sims Score Card for Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status** was administered 
to the superior group and to a ran- 
domly selected control group. Table 
VI*® gives the distribution of the 
scores of the superior and control 
groups. The mean score of the 
superior group is 18.7 (S.D.— 6.1). 
Based on the norms for a group of 
New Haven, Connecticut school 
children (Sims’ original data) this 
score represents a “high” level of 
socio-economic status. The mean 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON 
THE SImM’s Score CARD FOR SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS, SUPERIOR AND CON- 
TROL GROUPS 








Number of cases 








Score Superior Control 
31-34 1 1 
28-30 6 1 
25-27 5 3 
22-24 9 5 
19-21 10 10 
16-18 13 9 
18-15 10 18 
10-12 ys 15 
7-9 | 4 
4- 6 2 6 
Total 64 67 
Mean score 18.7 15.6 
S.D. 6.1 5.7 





score of the control group is 15.6 
(S.D. — 5.7). This score repre- 
sents above a “medium high” level 
of socio-economic status. The dif- 
ference in favor of the superior 
group is statistically significant 


"Cf. V.S. Sims. The measurement 
of Socio-Economic Status. Bloomington 
teenoie) : Public School Publishing Co. 


*The score of the third grade children 
were not used. The control group was 
selected as follows: Teachers of each 
of the superior subjects were instructed 
to, “Select that pupil of the same sex 
whose name immediately follows that of 
the superior pupil on your class roll; 
Siblings and relatives excepted.” Thus, 
the control group is similar to the su- 
perior group in sex and grade status. 


(D/Sigma Diff. — 3.0). In view 
of the great amount of overlap- 
ping, however, it is chear that 
whatever is measured by the Sims 
Scale is not the crucial factor in 
the superiority of the superior 
group. 


Racial Composition 

The racial composition of sixty- 
three subjects of 125 I.Q. and above 
was determined from genealogical 
data provided by parents. The 
weaknesses inherent in this ap- 
proach are recognized. In some in- 
stances individuals are unable to 
determine their own degree of 
racial mixture. The data are fur- 
ther subject to the weakness of all 
genealogical material: deliberate 
inaccuracy of report and failure to 
account for the totality of ances- 
try. That the method is essentially 
a satisfactory one, however, is at- 
tested by Herskovits who checked 
the genealogical reports of Howard 
University students, concerning 
their racial composition, against a 
number of anthropological criteria. 
Herskovits, commenting on the 
validity of the method observes: 
This is of particular methodological in- 
terest for it indicates that more use can 
be made of Negro genealogical material 
than has been thought possible. 
(I believe) that for a given group for 
which genealogies are taken, such use 
can be made of their statements as to 
ancestry as can be made of statements 


from any other element of our popula- 
tion that lacks written record of ances- 
try.” 
The following procedure was 
utilized in determining the racial 
”M. J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry 


of the American Negro. New Work: 
Columbia University Press, 1930. p. 266. 
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composition of the children. Par- 
ents were asked to state to the best 
of their ability, their racial com- 
position, i.e., approximate propor- 
tions of Negro, white, Indian, or 
other racial ancestry. The racial 
composition of each child was then 
computed from that of his parents. 
The subjects were divided into four 
groups: (1) N (those having no 
white ancestry), (2) NNW (those 
having more Negro ancestry than 
white), (3) NW (those having 
about an equal amount of Negro 
and white ancestry), (4) NWW 
(those having more white ancestry 
than Negro). Gross classifications 
of this character tend to eliminate 
minor errors in final estimates. 
Table VII shows the number and 
percentage of subjects in each of 
the four classifications. Presented 
also in Table VII are Herskovits’ 
data based on anthropometrical 


TABLE VII. 
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of Negro or predominantly Negro 
ancestry. The NW and NWW 
classifications each include 15.9 per 
cent of the cases. 

These percentages are strikingly 
similar to those of Herskovits for 
the general Negro population. 
Comparing Herskovits data with 
our own we find about the same 
percentages included in the N and 
NWW classifications, while a 
larger proportion of the superior 
group occurs in the NNW category 
than in Herskovits population. 
(46.1 per cent and 31.7 per cent 
respectively). These superior Ne- 
gro children are not atypical in 
racial composition. 

Educational Achievement 

It is well established that in gen- 
eral, above-average performance 
on mental tests is indicative of 
superior ability to succeed in the 
school situation. All investigators 


THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SIXTY-THREE NEGRO CHILDREN OF 


SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE COMPARED WITH THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 


1,551 Cases REPORTED By HERSKOVITS 

















Herskovit’s 
Classification Number’ Percent Populations 
Per cent 

eRe Be etna sical 14 22.2 28.3 
ows < Darlin diwali Siward Mlecd Gk Wn 29 46.1 31.7 
NE aoe nal Sehinks« so angels ato eon oe ee 10 15.9 25.2 
I ise Sarai Srsieanis iocing sheave clalaia emanates Oe core 10 15.9 14.8 
OR Re REPS Tar eT 63 100.1 100.0 





and genealogical data secured from 
samplings of the populations of 
five different rural and urban com- 
munities.** Almost one-half of the 
superior group (46.1 per cent) are 
found in the NNW category and 
slightly less than one-quarter are 
in the N classification. Thus more 
than two-thirds of the group are 


"Ibid. p. 15. 


of gifted and superior children 
have found that these children, as 
a group, are accelerated in school 
and that their educational achieve- 
ment, as measured by standardized 
tests, is far in advance of both 
their chronological age- and grade- 
placement expectancy.* 


=Cf. L. M. Terman and Barbara 
Burks, loc. cit. 
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Data relative to the school prog- 
ress of the children here under 
consideration were obtained from 
the school records and from par- 
ents. The New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test,** Advanced Examina- 
tion, Form W, was used to measure 
educational attainment. 

Progress Through the Grades.** 
—The subjects constitute an accel- 
erated group (See Table I). No 
subject is over-age for his grade 
and 81 per cent of the group are 
under-age for grade. Only 10.6 per 
cent of the total school population 
from which the superior group was 
selected are under-age for grade. 
Thus this group of superior Negro 
children manifests eight times the 
“normal” amount of underageness. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the group 
have skipped at least one half- 
grade, the mean number of half- 
grades skipped being 1.2. None of 
the children has repeated a grade. 
The mean progress quotient (P.Q.) 
is 119 (S.D. = 7.7) .* 

These superior Negro children 
constitute an accelerated group. 
That our subjects conform in this 
respect to the general pattern for 
children of superior intelligence 
may be seen by a comparison of 
their school progress with that of 


“Cf. T. L. Kelley, et al., The New 
Stanford Achievement Test: Guide for 
Interpreting. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co. 1929. 

“Based on the record of 65 subjects of 
125 I.Q. or above. 

"The progress quotient (PQ) of a 
given child is obtained by dividing the 
standard age for the child’s grade by the 
child’s age as of the beginning of the 
semester. Here, the standard age for 
grade is based on age-grade data for the 
poaniation of six of the schools included 
n the study. 


groups of superior children studied 
by other investigators. Terman* 
found that 84.9 per cent of his 
group had skipped a grade and that 
4 per cent had repeated a grade; 
the mean PQ of his group was 114. 
Witty*’ reports the PQ of his group 
to be 116. Of Proctor’s** group 
of thirty Negro children of su- 
perior intelligence, twenty-six were 
under age for grade, none was 
retarded and twenty-three had 
skipped at least one half-grade. 


The New Stanford Achievement 
Test Data*® 

Grade and Age Status.—In gen- 
eral the subjects have mastered 
educational subject matter (as 
measured by the test) in excess of 
their present grade placement. The 
mean group member has mastered 
educational subject matter 1.1 
grades above his present grade 
status; the range is from -.6 to 
+ 3.6 grades. Five subjects tested 
below the norm for their present 
grade placement. 

The subjects, without exception, 
exceed the test norms for their 
chronological age. The main sub- 
ject has attained an educational 
development of 2.7 grades in ex- 
cess of the average child of his 
chronological age. This is an ar- 
resting fact when one considers 
that the average subject has been 
in school somewhat less than five 
years. Two of the children have 


*L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies in 
Genius, Vol. I pp. 257, 273. 

*P, A. Witty, A Study of One Hundred 
Gifted Children, p. 19. 

L. S. Proctor, “A Case Study of Thir- 
ty Superior Colored Children of Wash- 
ington, D.C.,” p. 48. 

‘Based on ninety-three cases. 
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mastered educational subject-mat- 
ter more than five grades in excess 
of that which is their normal (for 
age) grade placement. 

Educational, Subject, and Ac- 
complishment Quotients.— The 
mean educational quotient* is 
127.2 (S.D. = 10.2). The E.Q.’s 
range from 106 to 169; the distri- 
bution is as follows: 


E.Q. Frequency 
160-169 1 
150-159 1 
140-149 8 
130-139 22 
120-129 38 
110-119 22 
100-109 1 


Table VIII shows the mean edu- 
cational quotients, subject quoti- 
ents, and accomplishment quotients 
of the superior group. The highest 
quotients are in reading and in 
language usage (the means are 


TABLE VIII. 
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(135.5) is slightly higher than the 
mean I.Q. (134.3). The lowest sub- 
ject quotient is that in arithmetic 
(mean = 122.0). 

The accomplishment quotient 
is an approximation or crude mea- 
sure of the extent to which pupils 
are achieving in terms of their 
mental abilities. Almost without 
exception investigators have re- 
ported a negative correlation be- 
tween intelligence quotients and 
educational quotients. The ac- 
complishment quotient technique 
apparently sets an expected mea- 
sure of attainment which is too 
high for the bright to hope to attain 
in the traditional school. 

The A.Q.’s of the group range 
from 79 to 114; the mean A.Q. is 
95.4 (S.D. = 6.9). Most of the 
high A.Q.’s were earned by sub- 


MEAN SUBJECT QUOTIENTS, EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS, AC- 


COMPLISHMENT QUOTIENTS AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 64 GIRLS 
AND 29 Boys, AND OF THE TOTAL GROUP 











Subject Boys S.D. Girls S.D. Total S.D. 
Paragraph Meaning ............. 135.7 16.6 135.2 12.0 135.3 13.6 
ID oo cncc ccc ccwsccwces 136.0 13.7 135.0 11.5 135.3 12.2 

I 6.0. 4:0.0,erace.avereieinst 136.0 14.2 135.3 10.4 135.5 11.8 
Dictation (Spelling) ............ 126.4 15.0 129.1 13.8 128.2 14.6 
DN TIED 5 s.c ccc cclccnscces 133.3 22.1 134.1 18.8 133.8 19.9 
Nl sais. 3;5.0.pa,5 sdiesaeimninn 125.0 19.6 123.3 15.6 123.8 16.9 
History and Civics............00. 132.3 19.6 119.8 15.2 123.7 17.6 
ee crs i a Nc on ,o/ae aikis eae e 127.7 16.2 123.6 15.6 125.2 16.0 
Physiology and Hygiene.......... 131.9 15.8 123.6 14.0 125.9 14.6 
Arithmetic Reasoning ........... 124.0 14.8 120.9 12.6 121.9 13.3 
Arithmetic Computation ......... 123.6 17.7 121.9 13.2 122.4 14.7 

eee 124.0 14.8 121.1 IT 122.0 12.8 
Educational Quotient ............ 129.8 11.6 125.9 9.8 127.2 10.2 
Accomplishment Quotient ........ 97.9 9.1 95.8 1.2 95.4 6.9 
Accomplishment Q Read.......... 102.7 6.4 102.6 6.7 102.5 8.2 
Intelligence Q (Binet)........... 134.6 10.8 133.9 13.0 134.2 12.3 





135.5 and 133.8, respectively), sub- 
jects which apparently are least 
dependent on classroom instruction 
for their development. The mean 
reading quotient of the group 





*E.Q.= Educational age 


Chronological age 


jects of relatively low I.Q. This in- 
verse relationship between the 
A.Q. and the I.Q. is revealed by 
the accomplishment of subjects 
within various I.Q. intervals. Table 


“A.Q.= i 
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IX gives the mean I.Q., E.Q., and 
A.Q. of children in the I.Q. inter- 
vals 140 and above, 130-139 and 
120-129. The mean E.Q. varies di- 
rectly with the intelligence level 
while the A.Q. varies inversely. 


his gifted subjects. In both of 
these studies the highest attain- 
ment is in reading and language 
usage and the lowest attainment is 
in arithmetic. It is to be noted, 
however, that our superior Negro 


TaBLE IX. THE MBAN E.Q. anp A.Q. FoR Various I.Q. LEVELS 








Interval 


Mean Mean Mean 
No. .@ E.Q. A.Q. 





eee eeeee 


saree oteiele 26 134.0 126.4 95.2 
aiid 41 123.0 122.0 99.2 


26 148.9 133.7 91 


nr 93 134.2 127.2 95.4 





Sex Differencees in Achieve- 
ment.—In general, the boys mani- 
fest superiority in subject-matter 
attainment. The girls are superior 
to boys in only two sub-tests, those 
of spelling and language usage, 
and in neither case is the superi- 
ority statistically significant. The 
boys are superior to the girls in 
each of the other sub-tests, but in 
only one, that of history and civ- 
ics, is the difference statistically 
significant (D/Sigma Diff. = 
3.05). 

Findings of Other Investiga- 
tors.“*°—-Comparison of the educa- 
tional achievement of superior 
Negro children with that of other 
groups of superior children reveals, 
in general, a striking similarity. 
Terman’s* gifted children earned 
a mean E.Q. of 135 and a mean 
A.Q. of approximately 90. Witty** 
reports a mean E.Q. of 136 and a 
mean A.Q. of approximately 90 for 


“See for a more extended discussion: 
P. A. Witty and M. D. Jenkins, “The Ed- 
ucational Achievement of a group of 
Gifted Negro children,” Journal Educa- 
tional Psychology 25:585-597, 1934. 

“L. M. Terman, op. cit. p. 291. 

“P. A. Witty, op. cit. p. 19. 


children fall somewhat below other 
groups in achievement in arithme- 
tic. Proctor’s* group of superior 
Negro children also made a rela- 
tively poor record in arithmetic. 


Interests, Character and Person- 
ality Traits 

An appraisal of the total per- 
sonality of the child leads to a con- 
sideration of factors other than in- 
telligence and educational attain- 
ment. Non-intellectual phases of 
personality such as sociability, am- 
bition, character and interests are 
unquestionably of crucial import- 
ance in determining the adjust- 
ment of the individual to both 
school and life situations. 

Information concerning the in- 
terests of the subjects was obtained 
from the subjects and from their 
parents, and data relative to cer- 
tain character and _ personality 
traits were secured by teacher rat- 
ings and by the administration of 
the Personal Inventory.“ A ran- 


“L. S. Proctor, op. cit. 

“Cf. G. C. Loofbourow, “A group 
Test of Problem Behavior Tendencies in 
Junior High School Boys. Journal Edu- 
tional Psychology,, 24:641-653, 1933. 
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domly selected control group, simi- 
lar to the superior group in sex 
and grade, was used for compara- 
tive purposes. The findings may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Preferred School Subjects.— 
Arithmetic is the most popular 
school subject, being liked by 58 
per cent of the superior group and 
by 70 per cent of the control group. 
Interesting is this fact in view of 
the relatively low achievement of 
the superior group in the arithme- 
tic tests. 

Preferred Activities.— Both 
groups express about the same de- 
gree of preference for various acti- 
vities such as playing, reading, et 
cetera. Seventy per cent of the 
superior group and 63 per cent of 
the control group report participa- 
tion in some group activity not di- 
rectly connected with the school. 
These data suggest that superior 
children are not less well-adjusted 
than are average children. 

Special Aptitudes.— Parents 
were asked to indicate (on a check 
list) any special aptitudes shown 
by the subjects; aptitudes were to 
be checked only if the child had re- 
vealed exceptional] ability. Accord- 
ing to parents, 78.2 per cent of the 
subjects have given evidence of 
brightness, 57.8 per cent have 
special aptitude in music, and 49.3 
per cent have unusual artistic 
ability. Only 10 per cent are re- 
ported to have specia) aptitude 
along mechanical lines. All this, of 
course, is merely suggestive, par- 
ental reports concerning the pre- 
cocity of their children must al- 
ways be discounted. 
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Ratings on Character and Per- 
sonality Traits.——Subjects were 
rated, each by one teacher, on a 
rating scale which included nine 
traits: “Self-confidence,”’ “indus- 
try,” “leadership,” ‘cooperative- 
ness,” “originality,” “persever- 
ance,” “dependability,” “ambi- 
tion,” “desire to excel,” “personal 
attractiveness.” The mean subject 
was rated above average in each 
of the nine traits, being most su- 
perior in “ambition,” “desire to ex- 
cell,” and least superior in “lead- 
ership.” 

Performance on the Personal 
Index.—In each of the four parts 
of the “Personal Index” the su- 
perior group made a more satis- 
factory record than did the contro) 
group.*’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Incidence of Negro Children of 
Superior  Intelligence—Superior 
Negro children are not anomalous 
in the elementary school popula- 
tion. In view of the relatively large 
numbers of very superior Negro 
children reported by Clark, Long, 
Strachen, Hewitt, Proctor, and the 
writer, it is singular that there 
still persists the idea that the 
Negro child of high 1.Q. is found 
but rarely. This point of view, 
which should be emended, has 
arisen from an uncritical analysis 
of test data. Most of the studies 
concerned with the mental test per- 
formance of Negro children have 
been conducted in localities which 
provide meager opportunities for 

“Due to lack of satisfactory statistical 


control the test data will not be given 
here. 
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educationa] and cultural develop- 
ment. In such localities the poten- 
tialities of Negro children cannot 
be realized. Given opportunity for 
development, however, the gifted 
Negro child will emerge. 

Girls are found with greater 
frequency than are boys in the su- 
perior group, the ratio being 
233:100 (on the basis of the Stan- 
ford-Binet 1.Q.). This preponder- 
ance of girls is observable at every 
1.Q. level, and was found in al) but 
one of the seven school canvassed. 
The finding here is similar to that 
of Proctor*® whose group of su- 
perior Negro children includes 
more girls than boys, but dissimi- 
lar to that of Long**® whose su- 
perior group includes more boys 
than girls. The available evidence, 
however, supports the tentative 
conclusion that, in the Negro ele- 
mentary school population, more 
girls than boys are to be found in 
the high I.Q. levels. 

Superior Negro children are 
spread rather evenly throughout 
the various age and grade levels, 
no age or grade having a prepond- 
erance of subjects. The findings 
here are at variance with the fre- 
quently-expressed opinion — that 
Negro children tend toward medio- 
crity above the primary-school 
leve). A definite conclusion relative 
to this question, however, must 
await a follow-up study of the 
group. 

The Effect of Racial Compost- 
tion.—The findings indicate that 
intelligence-test performance of 


“L. S. Proctor, op. cit. 
“H. H. Long, op. cit. 


elementary school-children is not a 
function of “race”. The discovery 
of a Negro child who scores in the 
very highest range of the Stanford- 
Binet scale constitutes one of the 
most significant findings of this 
study. The I.Q. of this gir] (1.Q. 
200) has been equaled or excelled 
by fewer than ten of the hundreds 
of thousands of children to whom 
intelligence tests have been ad- 
ministered. This one case, which 
is well authenticated, shows that 
Negro children are to be found in 
the very highest range of test-in- 
telligence. 

That Negro ancestry is not a 
limiting factor in intelligence-test 
performance is suggested further 
by the racial composition of our 
subjects. In racial composition an 
American “Negro” may range 
from practically pure white to 
“pure” Negro. Now, if whites are 
superior to Negroes in intelligence- 
test performance because of a 
racial factor, a group of Negro 
children of superior intelligence 
should be composed predominantly, 
if not exclusively, of children with 
large amounts of white ancestry. 
This group of Negro children of 
superior intelligence, however, 
constitutes a typical cross-section, 
in racial composition, of the Ameri- 
can Negro population. The findings 
of this study suggest that the dif- 
ferences in the test performance of 
white and Negro children found by 
so many investigators are not due 
to inherent racial factors. 

Superior Negro Children not 
Different From Other Superior 
Children—One may note a well- 
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marked tendency in educational 
circles to set up a dichotomy based 
on assumed Negro-white differ- 
ences. There is evidence, however, 
that Negro children are not inher- 
ently different from other Ameri- 
can children. Certainly, sufficient 
facts have been adduced here to 
indicate that superior Negro chil- 
dren exhibit the same character- 
istics that typify other “racial” 
groups of superior children. In 
home-background, in developmen- 
tal history, in physical develop- 





ment, in school progress, in educa- 
tional achievement, in interests, in 
activities, and in social and per- 
sonal characteristics Negro chil- 
dren of superior intelligence re- 
semble other American children of 
superior intelligence. 

The data presented here concern- 
ing Negro children of superior in- 
telligence add weight to the al- 
ready abundant evidence that in- 
telligence and educability are mat- 
ters of individual differences 
rather than of racial differences. 
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The Etiquette of Race Relations— Past, 
Present, and Future 
BERTRAM W. DOYLE 


Social control, it is generally ad- 

mitted among sociologists, is a fo- 
cal problem of sociology. Yet, to 
Herbert Spencer, writing his Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, government 
was the center, if not the basis, of 
social control. Said he: 
The earliest kind of government, the 
most general kind of government, and 
the government which is ever spontane- 
ously recommencing, is the government 
of ceremonial observances. This kind of 
government, besides preceding all other 
kinds, and besides having in all places 
and times approached nearer to univer- 
sality of influence, has ever had, and con- 
tinues to have, the largest share in regu- 
lating men’s lives.’ 

Ceremonial observances, he 
notes, comprises: (1) forms that 
express loyalty, respect, and wor- 
ship, such as, obeisances, prostra- 
tions, bowing, salaams, uncover- 
ings of the head; (2) forms that 
express subjection or, in many 
cases, prestige, such as, the use of 
titles, giving or receiving presents, 
extravagant compliments, exag- 
gerated eulogies; (3) forms devel- 
oping from emotional excitement, 
such as kissing, embracing, vocal 
expressions of joy or pleasure; (4) 
forms “not originating directly 
... but by natural sequence rather 
than intentional symbolization,” 
such as making visits, the use of 
badges and costumes, and class dis- 
tinctions that may be exhibited in 


‘Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociol- 
ogy, (London, 1882) Vol. II, p. 3. 


differences in cut and quality of 
clothing, in the shape or ornamen- 
tation of houses, and in methods 
of transportation.” 

William Graham Sumner, seek- 
ing controls more informal, and 
yet more binding than police, laws, 
courts, and formal government, has 
established the thesis that the 
mores* are of the former type of 
controls, and has indicated that 
etiquette—the equivalent of Spen- 
cer’s “ceremonial government’”—is 
‘fn the mores.”’* 

Students of society, moreover, 
have shown that ceremonial ob- 
servances are not confined to any 
one social group, but, differing in 
form and degree, are universal. 
They agree, generally, that funda- 
mental patterns of life and be- 
havior are everywhere the same, 
and they recognize that similarities 
of culture are due to the nature of 
man, which “is everywhere essen- 
tially the same and tends to ex- 
press itself in similar sentiments 
and institutions.”® 

It has been widely noted that 
ceremonial observances, generally 
deemed proper to the association of 
white persons and Negroes, exist 


*Ibid., pp. 12-18, 30-5. 

"See: W. G. Sumner, Folkways (New 
York, 1910), pp. 34-35. 

‘Ibid. See especially the chapter on 
Social Codes. 

‘R. E. Park and H. A. Miller, Old 
World Traits Transplanted (Chicago, 
1925), pp. 1-2. 
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in the South. A survey of the lit- 
erature of the period prior to the 
War between the states will con- 
firm the observation that such ob- 
servances were formulated into a 
code® which included, on the one 
hand ceremonial forms used by all 
persons, and on the other, forms 
resorted to white persons and Ne- 
groes—slave and free—associated. 
In addition, a cursory glance into 
the literature of relations between 
the races, for the period since 1865, 
will give the impression that a code 
still exists which, barring some ex- 
ceptions, is a reminder, if not a 
heritage, of the antebellum period.’ 
It is, however, doubtless true that 
small attempt has been made to 
analyze the etiquette of race rela- 
tions from the standpoint of social 
contro!. 

It might then be profitable to 
seek to discover: (1) the social 
usages or the etiquette® cus- 


*The use of the term “code” does not 
here refer to any formal organization or 
formulation of rules to be observed, but 
to those codes whose value, according to 
Sir Henry Maine, “does not consist in 
any approach to any symmetrical classi- 
fication, nor to terseness and clearness of 
expression, but in their publicity, and in 
the knowledge which they furnish to 
everybody as to what he was to do, and 
what not to do.” Ancient Law (New 
York, 1888, 3rd American — from 
the 5th London edition), p. 

"Within the last decade, ‘te code has 
been made the subject of an occasional 
article. See, for example, G. S. Schuy- 
ler, “Keeping the Negro in His Place,” 
American Mercury, XVII, 68 (August, 
1929) pp. 469ff. 

*We shall consider etiquette, or the 
code of social usages, to be the forms 


required by custom and tradition to be 
observed in contact and association of 
white persons and Negroes; as the cere- 
monial side of race relations; as the 
behavior that is expected and accepted 
when white and black associate. 


tomarily employed in social con- 
tacts and relations of white per- 
sons and Negroes; (2) how these 
have operated to control those re- 
lations; and (3) what effect the 
success or failure of the control has 
had upon the ability of the two 
races to enter into, and to co- 
operate in, an effective corporate 
life. If these objectives were real- 
ized, it might again be profitable 
to discuss certain educational im- 
plications involved in the question 
of etiquette and race relations. 


THE CODE OF INTERRACIAL 
ETIQUETTE 


The Golden Age of etiquette in 
race relations might with a degree 
of accuracy be placed in the period 
of American Negro slavery. Polite- 
ness on the part of Negroes, es- 
pecially, was during that period re- 
marked by more than one traveller 
and generally attributed to innate 
disposition. Where slaves met 
white persons publicly, the men 
touched or removed their hats— 
in those cases where they actually 
wore hats—or would nod and bow, 
and women slaves would curtsy. 
Shaking hands, regulated by local 
custom, might or might not be ap- 
propriate, but kissing, especially 
when indulged in by “Black 


*Nehemiah Adams, A Southside View 
of Slavery, (Boston, 1854) p. 18; and 
William Ferguson, America by "River 
and Rail, (London, 1856), p. 128. 
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mammy” was not entirely ta- 
booed.?° 

Masters were addressed as 
“massa” or “marster’, and mis- 
tresses as “missis” by slaves on the 
plantations and in the homes, but 
favorite slaves were occasionally 
granted the privilege of address- 
ing the mistress as “Miss” with 
the Christian name, or of using 
“Missy” without the Christian 
name. The master’s children were 
addressed as “Young Massa” or 
“Young Miss’, perhaps from the 
cradle. 

“Mistis”, “Madam” or “Cap- 
tain” and “Boss” were forms 
widely used by slaves to address 
white persons with whom they 
were not intimately acquainted, 
and whom they met publicly. 
“Buckra”, or the variant, “Buckra- 
man’, were forms employed by 
slaves of the South Carolina Sea 
Islands to refer to non-slave-own- 
ing white men; and “poor white 
trash’, or “mean white men”, 
were widely used to refer to 
poorer white persons. 

Ceremonial forms were also a 
part of the equipment of white 
persons used to address, and to 
refer to Negroes, slave and free. 
“Mammy” was perhaps the title of 

“T. D. Ozanne, The South As It Is, or 
Twenty-one Years’ Experience in the 
Southern States, (London, 1863), pp. 75- 
76; Thomas N. Page, The Ola’ South; 
Essays Social and Political, (New York, 
1892), 165; F. L. Olmsted, A Journey 
Through the Seaboard Slave States, 
(New York, 1861), Vol. I, p. 150; F. D. 
Srygley, Seventy Years in Dixie, (Nash- 
ville, 1891). p. 48; Frances Anne Kem- 
ble, Journal of Residence on a Georgia 
Plantation in 1888-1839, (New York, 
1863), p. 59; Frederick Bremer, Homes 


of the New "World, (New York, 1853), 
Vol. II, p. 99. 
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highest respect bestowed upon 
slaves, with “uncle” and “auntie” 
ranging respectively a shade 
lower?! “Old man’”—not referring 
to age—and “daddy” seemed to be 
a bit more respectful than just the 
Christian name, which was gen- 
erally used, and “boy” or “girl” 
when used in terms of address 
seemed to border on familiarity, 
although they were also used as 
terms of reference. Legal records 
of the colonial period refer to 
“Negro Sam” or “Negro Mary” 
where slaves are mentioned at all, 
with the “N” widely capitalized 
until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet, the literature 
of the entire period is replete with 
“nigger” used as a form of address, 
as a term of reference, as a noun, 
and as an adjective. 

If, having addressed one an- 
other in appropriate ways, a con- 
versation were necessary between 
a white person and a slave, the lat- 
ter either removed his hat, or 
touched it, as though he might re- 
move it, at the end of every sen- 
tence. If he had no hat, he pulled 
at his forelock, kept his eyes on 
the ground while the conversation 
lasted, and uttered “sir” or 
‘“‘ma’am” at least once in every 
complete sentence. 

On the plantation or farm, and 


“Not all old slaves were so addressed. 
The terms carried with them something 
of respect, of dignity, and frequently of 
reaneeesnae See: W. R. Vance, Sla- 
very in +; (Lexington, Va., 
1895), p. 62; R. Moton, What the 
Negro Thinks, ( he City, New York, 
1929), p. 190; Ingraham, op. cit., p. 68; 
Hundley, op. cit., p. 88; J. D. Long. Pic- 
tures of Slavery in State Church, (Phil- 
adelphia, 1857), p. 21. 
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within the home, or “big house” 
other forms appeared. “No slave,” 
says Steward, “was ever allowed to 
sit down in the presence of master 
or mistress.”’* If he were sitting 
when addressed, he would stand; 
and, if out of doors, would remove 
his hat. The errand-boy stood be- 
hind the master’s chair; and the 
waiters or waitresses, of course, 
stood while serving meals. 

Although intercourse was not 
prohibited between master and 
slave in the “big house” and 
though white persons might, in the 
presence of slaves, discuss their 
own or some particular slaves, yet, 
except infrequently, the good serv- 
ant did not initiate a conversation, 
nor enter into one, unless first ad- 
dressed.%* 

On the small farms, and perhaps 
in the case of house servants on 
the large plantation, slaves ate in 
the kitchen. On the large planta- 
tions, there was perhaps a cook- 
house for the field hands, or they 
might be expected to prepare their 
own meals in their cabins. On the 
larger estates, master and mistress 
visited the slave cabins or “quar- 
ters” on Sunday; while the chil- 
dren might visit some favored 
slave in the quarters at any time. 
The ceremonial character of the 
visit is attested to be a frequent 
giving, and an occasional inter- 


"Austin Steward, Twenty-Two Years 
a Slave and Forty Years a Freeman 
(Rochester, 1857) p. 26. See also J. W. 
Loguen, As a Slave and a Freeman 
(Syracuse, 1859) p. 154. 

“Cf. Harriet Martineau, Society in 
America, (New York, 1837), Vol. I, p. 
123. Olmsted, Seaboard States, etc., Vol. 
I, 49-50; Ferguson, op. cit., p. 111. 


changing of gifts, such as cakes, 
eggs, and the like. 

The etiquette was apparently 
more precise when it came to mat- 
ters of contact in the pastimes of 
hunting and fishing. At these 
times, status was indicated by who 
rode a horse, a colt, or a mule, and 
who walked; or who walked first 
and who walked last.** 

When Christmas came to the 
plantation a set of forms, adequate 
for the occasion, were observed. 
The time for celebration, while not 
uniform, generally lasted “as long 
as the yule log burned”. At any 
rate, on Christmas day, it was the 
custom to surprise another by call- 
ing “Christmas gift’ before the 
other could say it. The one who 
first called must then receive a 
present. Holding this in mind, the 
slaves would lie in wait, in order 
to pounce upon the first white per- 
son and to call “Christmas gift.” 
If they received small gifts, they 
would respond by bowing, by pull- 
ing at their hats, or by pulling the 
forelock. In some localities the 
slaves would line up to receive gifts 
of knives, tobacco, dolls, handker- 
chiefs, pieces of money, and oc- 
casionally such useful articles as 
shoes. As each slave received his 
present, he would call out, “Merry 
Christmas.” After luncheon, a 
meal would be served for the slaves 
in the back yard, at which the mas- 
ter’s family would be interested 
spectators. The latter, however, 
would stand while the slaves sat, 
or vice versa. 


“See Ingraham, op. cit., p. 26; and 
Hundley, op. cit., pp. 38, 37. 
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If the slaves wished to hold 
either a picnic, or a barbecue, or to 
combine business with pleasure at 
a corn-husking, they first sought 
the master’s permission. If the 
answer were favorable, they in- 
vited the master and his family to 
attend, and reserved seats for them 
at the grounds. Before the actual 
festivities began, the slaves would 
march by the master, perhaps for 
inspection, and during the proces- 
sion or festivities, would find some 
occasion to extol the master’s vir- 
tues, perhaps by an extemporane- 
ous song. When the time came to 
dine the white persons present, 
who either stood while the slaves 
sat, or vice versa, were served first; 
visiting slaves were served next, 
house slaves next, and field hands 
last of all. 

House-servants seemed generally 
to attend the weddings of their 
young masters and mistresses. 
Thus, when a young master, who 
had married away from home, re- 
turned with his bride, he was ex- 
pected to present her first to his 
parents, then to his kinspeople, 
and finally to the house-servants. 

Marriage ceremonies were oc- 
casionally observed for favored 
slaves of the household, although 
it appears that such unions were 
neither legally binding nor recog- 
nized. However, whether a slave 
married or was merely joined, the 
first step was to procure the mas- 
ter’s permission. If the slave, bride 
or groom, were a house servant, 
the young men and women of the 
master’s family would assume 
charge of the proceedings, fre- 


quently providing suitable finery 
for the groom, or making a trous- 
seau for the bride, and occasionally 
bedecking her at the ceremony 
with the family jewels.** For the 
actual “ceremony” the slaves would 
appear at the Great House, where 
the ceremony might be said by a 
white minister, or a colored minis- 
ter, or by the master, in the din- 
ing-room or hall. After the cere- 
mony, a wedding supper might be 
held on the back porch, or in the 
kitchen, and occasionally there 
would be a dance, on the back 
porch. 

Field hands seemed not to fare 
so well as house servants in this 
matter. They were married in the 
cabins or quarters, by the master, 
or by a colored preacher. One mas- 
ter in performing the ceremony 
used an “old copy of an English 
reader” for a prayer-book; an- 
other said: 

‘Come on in de house chillum.’ 

He set down an’ look at us. ‘Now,’ he 
say, ‘I don’ want no fussin’ ner fightin.’ 
De way ter live happy is ter be forgivin’ 
an’ not start no ruckus. I hopes you 
have a long life togedder, an’ if’n de 
Lawd send little niggers, dey’ll be mos’ 
welcome.” 

On the larger plantations, per- 
haps, even this latter procedure 
was neglected, and the slaves 
needed to resort to the “blanket- 


“See, on the point, James B. Avirett, 
The Old Plantation; How We Lived in 
Great House and Cabin Before the War 
(New York, 1901), p. 124; W. L. Flem- 
ming, Home Life in Alabama During the 
Civil War, Southern History Association 
Publications, VIII (1904), p. 99; Ingra- 
ham, op. cit., 144; = or cit., p. 183; 
MacDonald, op. cit., 

"O.. K. Armstrong, Ia a s People 
(Indianapolis, 1931), p. 164. 
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wedding.” This type of “marriage” 
was described by one slave as fol- 
lows: “We come togedder in de 
same cabin an’ she brings her 
blanket and lays it down sides 
mine, an’ we gits married dat 
way.”?7 

If, on the other plantations 
where there was more or less in- 
timate relationship, the owner 
were perchance sick unto death, 
the slaves would be called to the 
bedside to receive a parting bless- 
ing and to bid the master, or per- 
haps the mistress, farewell. After 
death came, the slaves might at- 
tend the master’s funeral, but 
favored places in the procession or 
at the service would be given to the 
house servants. 

However, when a slave died, a 
colored or white minister might of- 
ficiate at the services, and oc- 
casionally both racial groups might 
attend. The slave was then buried 
in a section reserved for slaves— 
on the plantation in the “planta- 
tion” cemetery,” but in “slave 
cemeteries” in the cities.’* 

One interesting development of 
ceremonial observances came in the 
association of whites and blacks in 
matters of religion. From 1619 to 
about 1641, while indenture was 
becoming slavery, Negroes who 
were baptized and who thus be- 


"J. Redpath, The Roving Editor, or 
Talks with Slaves in the Southern States, 
(New York, 1859), p. 164. 

“See Phillip A. Bruce, An Economic 
History of Virginia in the 17th Century, 
etc., (New York, 1896), Vol. II, pp. 38- 
39. Legislative provision to the effect 
that no slave should be buried in a pri- 
vate place, “but in public cemeteries pro- 
vided for the purpose,” for example, was 
found in Virginia as early as 1664. 


came Christians were released from 
such slavery as then existed for 
the current belief was that Chris- 
tians could not rightfully, nor 
righteously, be enslaved. Later, 
however, the notion developed that 
bondage was a small price for the 
Negro to pay for the benefits of 
Christianity. Baptism, formerly a 
means of mamumission, then be- 
came merely a preliminary to 
membership in the churches. 

It thus happened, that, through 
the eighteenth century, though the 
development is difficult to trace, 
Negroes were generally attached 
to churches or denominations, in 
which might be also found white 
persons.'® By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they were 
members of churches along with 
and frequently in greater numbers 
than white people, and were also 
found in separate organizations.” 

Good form seemed to require 
separation of the racial groups in 
the church services proper. In the 
older and more _ established 
churches, perhaps, such as_ the 
Episcopalian, the Negroes sat in 
the galleries; while on the other 
hand, and until the insurrection of 
Nat Turner, about 1831, separa- 
tion was generally not practiced in 
the churches affiliated with the 
Methodist and Baptist denomina- 
tions. By 1835, race distinctions 
were clear, for slaves might be 
seen seated in galleries, or at the 


*See W. M. Gewehr, The Great Awak- 
ening in Virginia (Durham, N.C., 1930) 
pp. 72, 237, 249. . 

The literature on this point is volumi- 
nous, but see C. G. Woodson, The History 
of the Negro Church (Washington, 
1921), passim. 
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sides of churches, in separate sec- 
tions, and occasionally even in 
separate churches. 

Generally the whites and blacks 
partook of the Lord’s Supper 
separately, and were also baptized 
separately, although in the latter 
ceremony, at least until Negro 
preachers were ordained, white 
ministers officiated. However, be- 
fore a slave was baptized he needed 
to obtain permission from his 
master. Christening and naming 
of slave babies, by white persons, 
was not an unheard of phenome- 
non. In fact, some observers seem 
to believe that many classic, if not 
serio-comic, appellations of Ne- 
groes—such as Plato, Lily, Ma- 
dame de Stael—were acquired in 
this manner. 

How slaves were received as 
members into the churches of 
mixed membership is not clear. In 
the instance related by Frederick 
Douglass, of his conversion in a 
camp-meeting, he came from be- 
hind the minister—where the 
slaves stood—and stopped, still 
standing, half-way to the “mourn- 
ers” pen, where white converts 
sat. 

As slaves became members of 
the regularly established churches 
in increasing numbers, there grew 
up, in the cities especially, the prac- 
tice of holding separate services 
for white and black members. At 
first special services for slaves 
were held by the white minister in 
the white church; but later, sepa- 
rate churches for slaves were es- 
tablished with white pastors. The 
latter development, however, 


tended to be an outgrowth of an 
organization of slaves within the 
general church, in which the 
slaves exercised much the same 
powers over their members as did 
the white persons over their mem- 
bers. Complete separation ensued 
when slaves were assigned to 
separate churches, over which 
Negro ministers officiated. This 
situation was generally, but not al- 
together, delayed until after 1865. 


Negro ministers were perhaps 
not accepted in large numbers un- 
til after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. In some instances, 
they were “graduates” of the plan- 
tation, where they had either been 
supervised or subject to the cen- 
sorship of the master, or, in other 
instances were talented persons 
who had, in company with some 
white person, previously travelled 
about preaching to white and black 
alike; although in many instances 
they spoke only to white audiences. 
As a matter of fact, unless a Negro 
preacher had some white person to 
“speak for him,” and to guarantee 
his orthodoxy, it appears that he 
might be whipped or otherwise 
punished.” 


Separate phases of this develop- 
ment appear, about 1858, in Macon, 
Georgia, where according to report 
there were three churches for Ne- 
groes—one of which had a white 
minister, the others Negro minis- 
ters. Moreover, the congregation 
with the white minister was pay- 


20aF, L. Ilmsted, A Journey in the Sea- 
board Slave States; with Remarks on 
their Economy, (New York, 1856), ii, 
34-35. 
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ing him a regular salary and had 
erected and paid for its building. 

In formal and public relations, 
forms were sufficiently distinct to 
be noted. White persons and slaves 
seldom, almost never, walked in 
public together. Yet, it appears, 
free Negroes were not always re- 
quired to observe the rule. Meet- 
ing a white person on the street, 
Negroes, as in Richmond, Virginia, 
were “required to give the wall,” 
and if necessary to get off the walk 
into the street. However, even 
though Negroes did not get off the 
walk, white persons were not ex- 
pected to push them off. Public 
conversation was also thought im- 
proper unless the relationship be- 
tween white and black were known 
as that of master and slave. More- 
over, the responsibility of begin- 
ning a conversation always rested 
with the white person. 

On the other hand, evidence ap- 
pears that Negroes frequently 
served as musicians for dances and 
balls given by white people. Oth- 
ers might even attend, and stand 
around on the floor, or at the win- 
dows. Body-servants occasionally 
attended their masters and mis- 
tresses to the theatres. Public fu- 
nerals of loca) or national charac- 
ters would witness a gathering of 
both whites and blacks. 

Travel conditions of the period 
were not so complex as they were 
later. Moreover, slaves seldom had 
any occasion to travel, and prac- 
tically none to travel alone. The 
private travelling arrangement of 
a large slaveowner throws some 
light on the general situation. In 
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this case Negro outriders would 
come first, then the master, later 
the family carriage, and behind 
that slaves ranged in the order of 
their status, with the most lowly, 
of course, bringing up the rear. 

On the stage-coaches, until about 
the fourth decade of the nine- 
teenth century, Negroes rode inside 
unless the coach was overcrowded 
with white people. On the trains, 
body-servants and occasionally free 
Negroes rode in the “first-class”, 
or “ladies’ coach,” but unattached 
slaves rode in the “second-class” 
car next to the engine, along with 
smokers from the ladies’ car. The 
evidence, not precise and taken for 
what it is worth, indicates that 
there were no special accommoda- 
tions in stations and depots for 
Negroes. 

On the steamboats, of which 
there were many during the period 
of slavery, white persons of the 
wealthier classes commonly rode 
on the main deck, while slaves and 
poorer whites commonly rode “for- 
ward of the shaft” or on a lower 
deck. A body-servant could, how- 
ever, remain on the main deck with 
his owner, and might sleep outside 
the owner’s cabin door. Free Ne- 
groes rode on the main deck, but 
were apparently not given state- 
rooms in which to sleep. In one 
instance, they seemed to sleep on 
the floor of the lounging room. 

Meals on a steamboat brought 
all the matter of rank and prece- 
dence to the fore. At this time the 
captain and white passengers 
would dine first; after them came 
the white members of the crew, 
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and then the Negro crew members 
and slaves. Free Negroes offered 
a problem in such circumstances. 
In one instance, since they could 
neither dine with free whites nor 
slave blacks, they took their meals 
in the pantry. In another instance, 
they dined after the white crew 
but before the Negro crew. 

Clothing as a class distinction, 
and considered as a derived form 
of etiquette, showed inter-, and 
intra-group delineation. The slave’s 
outer garments were commonly 
made of cotton osnaburg, known as 
“Negro cloth.” In very few inven- 
tories of slave clothing was under- 
clothing mentioned at all. Slave 
children, some thought, ran around 
naked until later they were given 
a “negro shirt,’—described as a 
“cross between a gent’s undergar- 
ment and an ordinary potato-bag.” 
When dey big ’nough ter put on any- 
thing, it’s a shirt. Boys and gals de 
same. Run ’roun in dat shirt-tail. Some 
de gals tie belt ’round de middle, and 
dat’s de only diffrunce. . Dis hyar 
shu’t wuh made jes like a sach. Got hole 
in de top fo’ de haid, an’ holes fo’ de 
arms. Pull it ovah youah haid, push yo’ 
arms t’rough de side holes, and dar yo’ 
is. 

In the cities, however, slaves 
generally dressed in the cast-off 
clothing of white persons, or oc- 
casionally purchased clothing for 
themselves. Olmsted remarks that 
“the finest French clothes, embroid- 
ered waistcoats, patent leather 
shoes, brooches, silk hats, kid 
gloves, and eau mille fleurs’’** were 
by no means absent. Livery, in the 


“Armstrong, op. cit. 72-73. 
“Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, Vol. I, 
p. 46 (New York 1861). 


instances where it was used at all, 
was generally confined to the 
cities. 

The city slave also enjoyed a de- 
gree of association with white per- 
sons quite different from the field 
hand. Masters, in the cities and 
towns, frequently owned more 
servants than they could profitably 
employ at household tasks. These 
latter were often allowed to “hire 
themselves” to persons who either 
needed more help, or to persons 
who, unable to purchase their own 
slaves, nevertheless sought the 
status of slave-owners. When per- 
sons are mobile, as in the city, re- 
lations are more _ impersonal. 
Again, attempts to maintain social 
distance and to preserve the super- 
ficial signs of status evoke newer 
and more multiplied forms. These 
reasons, among others perhaps, ex- 
plain why the etiquette of the city 
and among city slaves was more 
complex and more formal than 
that common to the plantation and 
field hands. 

There is reason to believe that 
cities and towns, during the slave 
period, contributed more than their 
share of the free Negro population, 
and certainly more independent 
Negroes than the rural sections. 
Some city slaves learned trades, 
others engaged in small businesses, 
or became self-supporting, or ac- 
cumulated money sufficient to pur- 
chase their own freedom or that 
of some kins-person. These condi- 
tions also developed “exceptional 
slaves’; that is to say, slaves who 
had achieved independence, if not 
freedom. From among many in- 
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stances, we might mention that one 
Cato, of Darien, Georgia, was al- 
lowed to carry a gun, in violation 
of the law; C. G. Hall saw a slave, 
travelling from Montgomery to 
New Orleans, who “was frequently 
entrusted with large sums of 
money and business of import- 
ance.” One Frank, of Macon, 
Georgia, “had become rich, was the 
owner of considerable town prop- 
erty, carried on a mercantile busi- 
ness with great success, and was 
respected and esteemed by every- 
one who knew him.’’* 

Slaves practiced distinctions and 
observed an etiquette among them- 
selves. “Uncle” and “Auntie” were, 
among them, terms of respect, and 
“de nigger” was a term of con- 
tempt. In their own gatherings, 
they adopted the customary salu- 
tations of “sir” and “madam” and 
referred to themselves as “ladies” 
and “gentlemen.” House servants 
looked down on field hands, and 
considered field labor a disgrace. 
The field hand responded with a de- 
fense mechanism of pretending to 
hate house servants, but considered 
an assignment to the household as 
a distinct promotion. Slaves, of 
whatever rank, considered their lot 
more perfect in proportion to the 
wealth and influence of their own- 
ers. The status-complex, indicated 
among the white people where it 
was said that a judge owned a 
house with two chimneys, and a 
colonel owned one with three, was 
reflected on the plantation where 
the washerwoman, the cook, the 


*Mrs. A. Royall, The Black Book, Vol. 
I, p. 110 (Washington, 1830). 


butler and the carriage-driver all 
had understudies, “to do the dirty 
work.” At White Sulphus Springs, 
for example, a resort for upper 
class planters, precedence and rank 
were seen in the morning airing of 
babies, where nurses and “mam- 
mies” sat on the hotel veranda in 
order of the social consequence at- 
tached to their own owners. At 
Beaver Dam Springs, in Tennessee, 
Ingraham observed that: 


After the masters and mistresses have 
left the dining room, the long table is re- 
laid, and they who whilom served are 
now feasted. I have been twice to look 
at them. Not less than one hundred 
Ethiopian and Nubian ladies and gentle- 
men were seated in the places occupied 
an hour before by their masters and mis- 
tresses. There were servants of “de low- 
er class,”—scullions, ostlers, and _ boot- 
blacks,—to wait on them.” 

Evidence points to the fact that, 
with the possible exception of cer- 
tain exceptional slaves who had 
had contact with abolitionists, or 
with anti-slavery agitators, the 
majority of the slaves were 
thoroughly accommodated to their 
status as inferiors. Older slaves 
would show the child “a nigger’s 
place,” perhaps through slaps and 
whipping, but most likely through 
their own accommodations. In due 
time the etiquette and status com- 
mon to slaves would then become 
entirely accepted. 

Yet, the slave was not entirely 
without controls of his own, nor 
was he altogether a passive factor 
in the process of adjustment. Eti- 
quette is in fact a reciprocal act. 


“J. H. Ingraham, The Sunny South, 
pp. 209-210 (New York, 1854.) 
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That is to say, a gesture or an ob- 
servance on the part of one person 
calls out the complement of that 
observance or gesture on the part 
of the other person. Slaves early 
learned this, and would either 
laugh, or grin, when they commit- 
ted breaches of etiquette, or when 
they did not know precisely how 
to act. As a consequence the laugh 
and grin came to be known as 
signs of “right attitudes.” Like- 
wise, the slave occasionally quoted 
Scripture to emphasize a point 
that otherwise would be considered 
impudent. But, it is in his interest 
in imitating the manners of white 
persons, in the incorporation of 
these forms into his own life, es- 
pecially in the cities and among 
the houseservants, that we discern 
the extent of the assimilation of the 
slave to the institution of slavery. 

Generalizing at this point upon 
some of the statements and materi- 
als hitherto presented, it would 
seem accurate to state that: (1) 
There was a code of etiquette in 
slavery that covered practically 
the whole of relations existing be- 
tween persons of the white and 
Negro groups; (2) The code was 
different in different places and at 
different times, and reflected the 
changes that occurred in the social 
organization; (3) the forms had 
become inculcated into the atti- 
tudes of both white and black, free 
and slave, and were generally ac- 
cepted and expected. To the extent 
that it was thus universally ac- 
cepted and universally practiced, 
we may say that the code exercised 
a form of social control over inter- 


racial relations, and one_ that 
Spencer and Sumner were wont to 
call elementary. 


TESTING THE CONTROL OF 
ETIQUETTE 


A test of the foregoing generali- 
zations could be obtained if in- 
stances were discovered where eti- 
quette was neglected, was unob- 
served, or had not developed, be- 
tween whites and blacks. A situa- 
tion, where etiquette did not con- 
trol, is in fact found in the relation 
of free Negroes with white per- 
sons. 

The free Negro class had devel- 
oped from several sources. There 
were those who had originally 
served their terms of indenture, 
and who had left a heritage of 
freedom to their descendents; oth- 
ers who had acquired freedom by 
becoming Christians before re- 
strictions were placed upon this 
course and method; still others 
who had been. manumitted indi- 
vidually or in groups by masters 
who believed slavery incompatible 
with the theory of democracy, or 
with the principles of Christianity. 
Still others, and perhaps the great- 
est number, had been manumitted 
by masters for personal or senti- 
mental reasons,—among which we 
might mention cohabitation, blood 
relationship, a feeling that certain 
individual Negroes were above a 
slave status, or even a conviction 
that long and faithful service de- 
served some reward. As a conse- 
quence of these, and other factors, 
the free Negro class increased 
constantly in total numbers, if not 
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in rate, from 1790 to 1860, and 
amounted to approximately one- 
tenth of the Negroes in America 
at the Emancipation. 

When a slave was manumitted, 
his legal status was fixed, so far as 
the ex-master was concerned. 
There remained, however, the de- 
finition of his social status, both 
by himself and by others. Having 
acquired a new legal status, it was 
natural for the free Negro to see 
his condition in a new light, and 
to conceive his adjustments in 
terms of attitudes adopted by white 
freemen. On the other hand, it 
was difficult for white persons to 
treat him as free; moreover the 
hostility which ensued was not sub- 
merged in any discovered social 
ritual. “Indeed,” says Wright, “if 
any change at all resulted from the 
rise of the new class, it caused a 
more strict definition of class 
boundaries, a more firm repulsion 
of the Negro, and an outcasting of 
any white man who went across to 
the Negroes.’’*® 

On the legal side, the restric- 
tions on free Negroes passed by the 
several state legislatures over the 
entire period of slavery, and the 
movements designed to colonize 
them in Africa or in some separate 
section of the United States, all 
attest to the problem created by 
the rise c* the class. The first half 
of the ::xeteenth century wit- 
nessed a rather continual debase- 
ment of the free Negro’s legal 
status to that of the slave. By the 
later fifties, indeed, the almost uni- 


*James M. Wright, The Free Negro in 
seeens, (New York, 1921) pp. 346- 
47. 


versal sentiment was that the class 
constituted a distinct menace, as 
criminals, as possible inciters of 
insurrection, and as object lessons 
of the benefits, and sometimes of 
the disadvantages, of freedom for 
slaves. By indirection, then, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion that some- 
thing was lacking in the relations 
of free Negroes and white persons 
that was present in the relations 
of slaves and white persons. Shall 
we then assume that the social 
ritual was the missing factor? 

What, then, were the adjust- 
ments made by the free Negroes to 
their anomalous situation? On the 
one hand, they entered occupations 
requiring personal service, or be- 
came tradesmen, or semi-skilled 
and, in some instances, even skilled 
workers. This occupational speci- 
alization doubtless relieved the 
friction that would have resulted 
had they entered more widely into 
competitive relations, even pro- 
vided they had had either means or 
opportunity. On the other hand, 
there were the “exceptional” free 
Negroes who were occasionally 
teachers, some planters, a physi- 
cian or so, and several inn-keepers. 
Some among them, accumulated 
slaves, and were known as slave- 
holders, not of kinsmen, but for 
commercial purposes. 

Since however, relations between 
white and black were largely per- 
sonal with an etiquette based upon 
personal relations, free Negroes 
tended, on the one hand, to settle 
in communities where white people 
seldom intruded; or to go, on the 
other hand, into the cities, where 
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contacts were more impersonal, 
and where they could move as sym- 
bols, rather than as persons. They 
could never completely cut off com- 
munication and contact with white 
people. Their presence in the 
cities, while reducing personal re- 
lations to a minimum, nevertheless 
implied some intimate contacts. 
The adjustment that was expected 
of them under such circumstances 
is expressed in the Black Code of 
Louisiana as follows: 


“Free people of color ought never to pre- 
sume to conceive themselves equal to the 
white; but, on the contrary, they ought 
to yield to them in every occasion, and 
never speak or answer to them, except 
with respect.” 


An analysis of the attitudes of 
free Negroes, who attained places 
of respect and influence in com- 
munities where they dwelt with 
white persons, forces upon us the 
conclusion that they conformed, in 
spirit, to this code, and that they 
attained their positions not because 
they were free, but because they 
either reverted to, or never de- 
parted from, the etiquette consid- 
ered proper to the association of 
all white persons with all Negroes, 
slave or free.?7 

In other words, the free Negro 
could adjust himself to his new 
status, either by betaking himself 
to a place where no white persons 


*G. McD. Stroud, A Sketch of the 
Laws Relating to Slavery in the Several 
States (Philadelphia, 1827), p. 68. The 
original is found in Martin’s Digest, I, 
640-642, 

"The evidence, while not cited here, 
for reasons of brevity, is sufficiently gen- 
eral to warrant the conclusion, and will 
eenage be published in another form 

n. 


were present, or by adopting the 
etiquette common to slavery, if and 
when he associated with white per- 
sons at all. If he did neither, the 
only outcome of association with 
white persons would be friction, 
disharmony, conflict. 

Summarizing, we see the rela- 
tions and the etiquette commonly 
accepted between slaves and whites 
reflected among the free Negroes. 
We also see further evidence of a 
caste system sustained by legisla- 
tion. But, perhaps, what appears 
most significant is that the Negro 
was able to adjust himself to cir- 
cumstances, and to gain a modi- 
cum of security and recognition 
even in the face of excessively re- 
strictive formal regulations. The 
adjustment—or if you wish, the 
accommodation—was facilitated 
when, as, and if, the free Negro 
retained a conception of himself, 
and the white man’s conception of 
him, as subordinate in the social 
scale. The adjustment, generally 
present when the etiquette of race 
relations was resorted to, or ab- 
sent when it was not utilized, 
might then be understood as a 
function of that etiquette. 

But, perhaps in view of the pur- 
poses at hand, and considering the 
confusion that resulted from at- 
tempts of white persons and free 
Negroes to accommodate them- 
selves to the anomalous situation, 
what is more significant is that 
we begin to arrive at a conception 
of the problem that arose later, 
when, by emancipation, all Negroes 
had become free; and when pre- 
sumably, the moral controls of the 
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slave had been superseded by legal 
and political enactments. 

The last generalization may be 
further elaborated. We might, to 
the already numerous and confus- 
ing interpretations of the period 
of Reconstruction, add another to 
the effect that the period, stripped 
of its legal and political implica- 
tions, was one in which adjustment 
between the races could, and did, 
not proceed for the reason that 
(1) the controls, characteristic of 
ceremonial government, had been 
overthrown and (2) that no basic 
controls had replaced them. Ne- 
groes seemed to believe that change 
in legal or political status was 
synonymous with, and equivalent 
to, change in social status. South- 
ern white people, on the other 
hand, generally denied the assump- 
tion. No basis of agreement was 
reached until the Negro, disil- 
lusioned with his freedom, began 
to revert to the attitudes and the 
etiquette that had been character- 
istic of slavery; and that seem to 
be characteristic of social relations 
wherever social superior and social 
inferior meet. 

Thenceforward, to compress a 
period of history into one sentence, 
interracial friction has been re- 
lieved by the simple process of re- 
verting to the etiquette of the 
period of slavery. Where this ad- 
justment has been accomplished 
relative harmony prevails. In those 
instances where etiquette has not 
developed, or where for whatever 
reason it is neglected, friction, and 
occasionally conflict, arises. 
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INTERRELATION OF ETIQUETTE AND 
EDUCATION 


Considering the facts and inter- 
pretations so far advanced, the 
question arises whether or not 
formal education, recognizing a 
code of interracial etiquette that is 
based upon the assumption of the 
inferiority of the Negro, should at- 
tempt to offer substitutes. The 
question becomes important in 
proportion as the notion of innate 
inferiority of races is rejected,” 
or as it is recognized that increas- 
ingly large numbers of Negroes 
become restive when social in- 
feriority is assumed. Stated, for 
example, as a phase of the “car- 
dinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation” the question would be: 
should education seek to under- 
mine, or to strengthen the etiquette 
of race relations in order to de- 
velop high citizenship and ethical 
character? Efforts to answer the 
question must inevitably seek to 
rationalize values, may lead to 
prophecy, and undoubtedly will 
arouse controversy. 

However, among the arguments 
advanced to support the question, 
there is the thesis which regards 
education as a means of providing 
techniques with which to meet the 
conditions of life. Those who ac- 
cept this philosophy seem also to 
admit that the present code offers 
a definite handicap to Negroes who 
would improve their social] status. 
Moreover, they point out that Ne- 
groes should be prepared for the 
good life, and should be taught 


*See: Otto Klineberg, Race Differ- 


ences. (New York, 1935), pp. 341-349. 
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racial self respect and race cons- 
ciousness. In no way, they say, 
might these objectives be attained 
more quickly than in a complete 
overthrow of any system that pro- 
posed to keep Negroes in a per- 
manently inferior position. 
Education from this point of 
view, should evaluate the status 
quo and should indicate the posi- 
tively hurtful, or dangerous, social 
tendencies. Social planning, as an 
outgrowth of education, could then 
develop a rational statesmanship 
for race problems that confront us. 
Since appreciation of the worth of 
the individual is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of education and a value of 
American society, education should 
then seek to obliterate artificial 
differences among men, and to 
change the attitudes that have 
arisen to fortify the belief in dif- 
ferences. Recognizing these goals 
education will go far toward 
realizing the democratic social or- 
der to which we already lay claim. 
A more militant stand holds that 
recognition of Negroes as equals 
of all other racial groups should be 
forced. If then in the social organi- 
zation inequality of the Negro is 
assumed, Negro students should 
read Negro history, should study 
and interpret the Constitution, and 
should acquire in these ways a 
sense of race pride, and a famili- 
arity with the devices that may be 
used to force equality before the 
law. Although this philosophy 
takes no direct stand on etiquette, 
it seems to hold that, along with 
all other assumptions of inferi- 
ority, the interracial code should be 


changed, if not actually over- 
thrown. 

Advocates remind us that eti- 
quette is taught in the “finishing” 
schools. Then they ask: “If eti- 
quette can be taught in one type 
of institution, why not in another? 
Why then should not ail schools 
seek to teach a new code of man- 
ners, especially when it may be 
admitted that such a code would 
effect more amicable interracial re- 
lations?” 

There is some disagreement 
among the proponents of this lat- 
ter point of view. However, Ne- 
groes seem generally to expect the 
reorganization of etiquette to begin 
in the colleges—those institutions 
that propose, and are expected, to 
furnish leadership for the Negro 
group. Since college-trained per- 
sons are those from whom com- 
plaints on the score generally 
come, and if those who would be 
free must themselves strike the 
blow, there seems to be ground for 
the contention that colleges, so far 
as educational institutions attempt 
such at ali, should make the first 
assault upon inferior status. 

In this regard, however, it must 
be noted that Negroes exhibit mu- 
tually antagonistic attitudes. When 
and if college students show any 
desire or tendency to break away 
from custom, it is quickly charged 
that colleges are radical and that 
students are irresponsible. On the 
other hand, those same people who 
make these charges, also presume 
to believe that only through the 
efforts of the intelligentsia—col- 
lege students and graduates—will 
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there come any assault upon the 
customs that bind them to an in- 
ferior status. Occasional com- 
plaints decry the conformist tend- 
ency in Negro colleges. The objec- 
tion is offered that these latter 
teach the same subjects in the same 
way as the white colleges when, 
as a matter of racial necessity, they 
should be preparing Negroes to 
break the chains of social thrall- 
dom. 

Taking the opposite view, how- 
ever, there are those who point out 
that the etiquette of race relations 
is “in the mores’; that the mores 
change slowly; and that they per- 
haps cannot be changed at all by 
taking thought. The implication 
of this point of view, occasionally 
coming by actual declaration, 
seems to be that there is little that 
education can do to answer the 
question of etiquette in interracial 
relations. Some advocates go so 
far as to show that with all the 
schools in America, the code of eti- 
quette and relations of the races 
are about what they would be if 
there were no schools at all. 

Still others have indicated that 
the mores, when they change at 
all, do so as a result of some change 
already inaugurated in the field of 
material culture. Indeed, Ogburn 
points out that change in the ma- 
terial culture precedes change in 
the non-material culture, of which 
latter etiquette is a part. More- 
over, he shows that a “cultural lag” 
exists since industrial and eco- 
nomic development not only pre- 


*See a particularly illuminating state- 
ment to this effect in Sumner’s Folkways 
(New York, 1910), pp. 77-78. 
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cede, but also outstrip, development 
in the social attitudes and organi- 
zation. If then, as indicated by 
this theory, a change of status for 
groups might result from inven- 
tion more frequently than from 
education and legislation, it could 
readily be conceded that the in- 
vention of a new machine—say the 
cottonpicker—might effect greater 
changes in the status of the Negro 
than college degrees, or even a con- 
gressional enactment. 

A corollary of this hypothesis is 
that conscious attempts to change 
the mores generally result in revo- 
lution.*t There then remain two 
possible courses of action: (1) to 
expect inventions, when and as 
they come, to effect changes in the 
social order; or (2) to seek to 
change conditions immediately, and 
thus bring about revolution. 

The social psychologists insist, 
however, that education brings new 
status. Moreover, when a person 
attains a new status, he experi- 
ences changes in attitudes. In con- 
sequence he expects no longer to be 
bound by an old code of social re- 
lationships, but adopts newer 
forms toward others, and expects 
them to use different forms toward 
him. Hence, this theory goes: 
when a Negro has become educated, 
and has attained a new status, old 
forms reminiscent of an inferior 
status will neither be used by, nor 
toward, him; and his status will 
be a function of his change in at- 
titude, or vice versa. 


“W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New 
York, 1922) passim. 

"LL. P. Edwards, The Natural History 
of Revolution (Chicago, 1927) p. 8. 
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The explanation is, however, too 
simple. Says Park: 


As far as the South is concerned, it is 
where racial prejudices and the social 
order which they perpetuated, are break- 
ing down that racial animosities are 
most intense. It is when the Negro 
invades a new region that a race riot 
occurs; it is when he seeks a new place 
in a new profession or new occupation 
that he meets the most vigorous opposi- 
tion; it is when he seeks to assume a 
new dignity that he ceases to be quaint 
and becomes ridiculous.” 


Wrenched from its background, 
this statement may be taken to 
mean that, to the extent that it 
breaks down the social order, or 
gives Negroes new conceptions of 
themselves, or stimulates competi- 
tion, or changes the status of Ne- 
groes, education will result in wide- 
spread racial animosity, and per- 
haps in racial conflict. 

The effect is occasionally noted 
when Negroes take only a normal 
interest in changing their social 
status. But when education does 
cause a Negro to become “bump- 
tious,” “arrogant,” or “conten- 
tious,” it is confidently expected 
that race conflict will result. If 
then both a non-assertive, and a 
“bumptious” Negro may stimulate 
race friction, by seeking a changed 
status, and even though neither is 
taught to neglect the interracial 
etiquette, friction may be expected 
to be increased by teaching them 
to neglect the expected and ac- 
cepted forms. Those who hold this 
latter view occasionally suggest 
that the lesson of the Reconstruc- 


*"R. E. Park, Bases of Race Preju- 
dice, Annals, CKXX (Nov. 1929) p. 15. 
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tion Period and race relations has 
been lost. 

Finally, it is shown, etiquette is 
a form of social control. Develop- 
ing unconsciously, it comes to be 
accepted and expected in the asso- 
ciation of social beings, and 
eventually exerts a very effective 
control over the relations of groups 
and individuals. Persons who be- 
have in entirely undetermined 
ways, are considered insane and 
are institutionalized; children who 
have not learned what is expected 
are tolerated; boors, who neglect 
the etiquette, are shunned; and 
rebels who disparge the code, are 
suppressed. These are normal re- 
sults and expectations in the world 
of men, for when persons act in 
ways that cannot be understood, 
communication is broken, adjust- 
ment is hampered, and confusion 
results. Considering these hy- 
potheses, then, conscious disregard 
of the etiquette of racial relations 
may generally be expected to bring 
confusion, and perhaps conflict, 
between the two groups in 
America. 

Moreover, men become free by 
observing the forms of behavior 
expected of them. Having done 
what is expected, they may think 
what they please, and they may, in 
fact, use the etiquette as a mask 
to hide what they are thinking. It 
then becomes no longer necessary 
to know what to think, but only 
what to do. Hence, having learned 
what to do through long drill, men 
may apply their minds to other 
problems even while they are as- 
sociating together. 
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Lastly, no person who is party 
to an interchange of social ges- 
tures has less control than any 
other, for the association is recip- 
rocal, and effects adjustment in the 
interest both of peace and of har- 
mony. Again, the forms of be- 
havior expected of, and exhibited 
with regard to, a person are a func- 
tion of his status. If then he has 
control; if securing of status pre- 
cedes change in forms, the man 
who wishes to change the forms 
will consider the loss of control 
that he will suffer when and if he 
seeks to change these before he 
gains a new status. In other words, 
if through education, the status of 
the Negro were changed, a change 
in the etiquette of race relations 
would be expected to follow. We 
may not expect a change in the 


status of the Negro from a change 
in etiquette. 


CONCLUSION 


A solution of the difficulty en- 
countered in postulating a philo- 
sophy of the relation of education 
and etiquette, especially with re- 
gard to the Negro in America, 
seems then to be impossible. A sum- 
mary of the phases of the code, and 
a study of the development, show 
(1) that, over a period of over 
three hundred years, an etiquette 
of race relations has governed the 
association of Negroes and white 


persons; and (2) that the etiquette 
has, in some respects, changed but 
that in many other respects it re- 
mains practically intact. The basis 
of the code is admittedly the in- 
feriority of the Negro, and the su- 
periority of the white group. A 
change would in many ways be ac- 
ceptable, and in many other ways 
would be desirable. However, if 
one advocates conscious change in 
the etiquette, one looks down a 
road that bristles with friction, 
conflict, perhaps revolution. If one 
accept the situation, expecting that, 
as always, it will take a change for 
the better, one seems to adopt too 
fatalistic an attitude. One cer- 
tainly does in that way deny the 
claims of Negroes, who, having be- 
come both race conscious and self- 
conscious, chafe under the status 
of inferiority in a land of democ- 
racy. The weight of evidence 
seems to be with Sumner and 
Spencer, but the claim of humanity 
seems to be with the Negroes. The 
solution of the matter is doubtless 
a matter of social philosophy, and 
one that must be rationalized in 
terms of circumstance, necessity, 
and social progress. Until this is 
done, and in the presence of the 
two opposing views, one can only 
emulate the farmer who sought to 
select the shell under which there 
was a pea. He was invited to “pay 
your money, and take your choice.” 
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The Effect of “Rapport” on the IQ. : 
A New Approach to the Problem of 
Racial Psychology ° 


HERMAN G. CANADY 


THE PROBLEM 


The difficulty of forming a judg- 
ment about the intelligence of the 
Negro increases when a number of 
factors are taken into considera- 
tion.? But to what extent do we 
know that the results of intelli- 
gence tests given by white exam- 
iners to Negro children are reli- 
able? Can a white examiner get 
“en rapport” with Negro children? 
Would there be conspicuous differ- 
ences between the scores obtained 
by a Negro examiner and a white 
examiner giving tests to the same 
group of Negro children? What is 
the frequency or extent of error, if 
any, made by white examiners in 
testing Negro children? This is 
the problem of this study. 

Within the knowledge of the 
author of this paper, no thorough- 
going investigation, in fact no in- 
vestigation has been reported at- 
tempting to make a partial answer 
to the above queries. This seems to 
be an important consideration, and 
I wonder why it has been over- 
looked; especially, since most of 
the work ascertaining the mental 


*Adapted from an unpublished M.A. 
thesis by the writer entitled The Effects 
of Rapport on the 1.Q.: A Study in Ra- 
cial Psychology Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1928. 

*“The Physical and Mental Abilities of 
the American Negro,” Third Yearbook, 
a JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucaTION, JI, 


capacity of the Negro has been 
done by whites, and on several oc- 
casions they have acknowledged 
their inability to get at the reac- 
tions of Negro children. Let us 
present a few quotations which in- 
dicate the typical point of view: 


Pressey and Teter,* who have 
made a prolonged and direct study 
of the mental attitude of the Negro, 
wrote the following in 1919: 


It may surely be questioned whether 
tests given by white examiners to colored 
pupils can give reliable data for a com- 
parison of races. There may even be 
some doubt as to whether, with exami- 
ners of their own race, the reaction of 
colored children to the test situation 
would be quite the reaction of white chil- 
dren. 


In her summary of the results of 
the application of the Binet-Simon 
measuring scale of intelligence to 
three hundred and fifty white and 
colored children, Alice Strong‘ 
makes the following statement 
concerning the attitude of her Ne- 
gro subjects: 


So far as the examiner could judge, the 
children felt at ease and did their best. 
It is quite possible, however, that an 


“«A Comparison of Colored and White 
Children by Means of a Group Scale,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 3:278, 
1919. 

“‘Three Hundred and Fifty White and 


Colored Children Measured by Binet- 
Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence,” 
Pedagogocal Seminary, 20:500, 1913. 
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examiner of their own race might have 
obtained different results. 


Today many serious objections 
are being raised against white in- 
vestigators. Some say that Negro 
children will not respond to them; 
others that they are unconsciously 
biased ;° that their imagination has 
been fed on newspaper explana- 
tions of sensational crimes; that 
they so seldom come in contact 
with any of the cultured, intelli- 
gent Negroes, that unwittingly 
they have certain preconceived no- 
tions of what the Negro is. One 
investigator has called attention to 
this point in an anonymous article 
entitled, “Some Suggestions Rela- 
tive to a Study of the Mental At- 
titude of the Negro.’ In this paper 
we find certain objections to our 
present method of investigation: 


For example, who is a Negro?—When 
we know what a Negro is, we might well 
go on to a study of inter-racial condi- 
tions; the effect of environment on the 
race, for example . .. However, the most 
serious objection to the present method 
of investigation is based on the fact that 
white people conduct the investigation ;" 
especially is there danger if the investi- 
gator is a stranger. In fact it is not too 
much to say that the mere presence in 
the room of a member of the dominant 
race ereates an atmosphere in which it 
is impossible to get a normal response. 
It matters not how friendly the white 
person may be, there are certain mental 
attitudes so ingrained in Negroes that 
disinterested friendliness cannot be rec- 
ognized. These attitudes are so auto- 
matic in their action that they may be 
said to be instinctive. 


*H. M., Bond, “Some Exceptional Ne- 
-, Children,” The Crisis, 34:257-9, O 


"Pedagogical Seminary, 23:199-204, 
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Chief among these is the determina- 
tion, on the part of the Negro, not to 
let a white person know anything about 
him. He has been told so often that he 
is different; a problem; nay, even that 
he is repulsive to white folks, that he 
has developed sensitiveness as his pro- 
tective coloring. He is determined not 
to let the white race know him for fear 
they will call him queer. Therefore, it 
is quite impossible for a stranger to get 
at the reactions of even little children 
of the colored race. There is a barrier 
erected as a shield and only years of 
patient, honest endeavor can enable one 
to get behind it. 

Also any race or sex whose welfare 
and happiness depends upon the good 
will of the stronger element in the com- 
munity becomes very proficient in inter- 
preting the moods of the overlord and in 
devising ways and means to placate him. 
It is soon learned that to please is to 
follow the line of least resistance. This 
ability was of so much value during sla- 
very that the chances are that those who 
practiced it survived; even today it has 
become second-nature for the colored 
child to do and to say the pleasing thing. 
Therefore, in any test conducted by a 
white person, the child’s mind is centered 
on doing or saying the pleasing thing 
rather than an endeavor to get correct 
results. He has only a remote interest 
in making the right reaction, while his 
interest in the approbation of the lady 
is immediate and intense. This is 80 
universally true that any examination 
conducted under these conditions can be 
little more than a test of good-will; be- 
yond this, I doubt if it has any value. 


We have here, then, three points 
of view which indicate that there 
would be marked differences be- 
tween the scores obtained by a Ne- 
gro examiner and a white exam- 
iner giving tests to the same group 
of Negro children. Whether there 
would be differences and how 
much, can be determined only by 
recourse to facts, and until the 
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present time the problem has been 
discussed wholly as a matter of 
opinion. In the following investi- 
gation will be set forth the results 
of an objective study which, it is 
hoped, will contribute in some 
measure toward an answer to the 
problem. 


THE SUBJECTS AND THE TEST 


The Subjects.—This study will 
present the result of 73 pairs of 
tests or 146 individual tests made 
upon a selected group of 48 Negro 
children and 25 white children at- 
tending the elementary schools of 
Evanston, Illinois. The twenty-five 
white children were selected to 
serve as a check on the Negro chil- 
dren. For if it is true that a white 
examiner cannot gain the full co- 
operation of Negro children be- 
cause of racial barriers, it might 
also be true that a Negro examiner 
would encounter the same difficulty 
in testing white children. None of 
the subjects knew that the experi- 
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ment was dealing with the prob- 
lem of “rapport”, and in no in- 
stance was a subject told that he 
would be reexamined by a Negro 
or white examiner. 


The number of pupils tested and 
classified by “race”, age (counted 
at the date of the last birthday) 
sex and grades is set forth in de- 
tail in Tables I and II. 


It might be mentioned that in 
Evanston there are many points 
of social contact where the Ne- 
groes and the whites meet and ex- 
change ideas, no separate school, 
no Jim Crow cars, no restriction 
of ballot; in fact, a very few things 
to produce an alienation of the two 
“races”. This is one avowed limi- 
tation of our study and, perhaps, 
different results would be secured 
in the South where the best ele- 
ments of the two “races” are so far 
apart as though they lived on dif- 
ferent continents. 


The Test.—The test used in this 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TESTED, CLASSIFIED By AGE AND SEX 








Ages : 8: 


Negro Boys :2 
Negro Girls : 4 1:1: 8: 2:1: 


White Boys 


9:10:11:12:13:14:15:16: 


: 8: 8: 4: 3: 8:15: 1: 
: 2:1: 1: 3: 2:16: 1: 


: 2:4: 2:1:1:1:1:1: 


Total 


27 


21 


25 





TABLE II 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TESTED, CLASSIFIED By GRADES 








Grades Kindergarten J 
17: 


Negroes : 1 
7: 


Whites 2 


¢ 3 


8 
3: 


: 3 
:9: 
3: 


at | 
6: 
4: 


6 : 
6: 
3: 


@: Fs Se 
8:3:1: 
8:3:1: 
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investigation was the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon measur- 
ing scale. It was selected primarily 
with a view to ascertaining the per- 
sonal equation of examiners. The 
investigations previously made 
point to the fact that retests of the 
same child shows that the I.Q. 
varies within certain limits which 
are, however, in most cases so nar- 
row that practically one can speak 
of constancy.* The probable range 
of variation of the I.Q. of a child 
is 10 points (5 points up and 5 
points down). The chances that 
the I.Q. will either increase or de- 
crease as much as 15 points is one 
in twenty.® Finally, the correla- 
tion coefficient between two succes- 
sive tests is usually .85 and .90. 
These facts indicate a degree of 
constancy which warrants us in 
saying that the I.Q. is a rather 
stable quantity.’ 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The examiners were major stu- 
dents working in the clinic at 
Northwestern University, entrance 
to which required the completion of 
a course in the measurement of in- 


*We are not concerned in this study 
with the demonstrated fact that the I.Q. 
of a child may be changed by environ- 
mental influences. In this connection see 
Freeman, F.N., Holzinger, K.J., and 
Mitchell, B.C., “The Influence of En- 
vironment on the Intelligence, School 
Achievement and Conduct of Foster 
Children,” 27th Yearbook, Nat. Soc. Stud. 
Educ., Part I, 1928, pp. 102-217. 

*L. M. Terman, The Intelligence of 
School Children, 1919, Chap. 9; Rugg, H., 
and Colloton, C., “Constancy of the Sten- 
ford-Binet I.Q. as Shown by Retests,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 12: 
315-22, 1921. 

“FR. N. Freeman, Mental Tests. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1926, pp. 343- 
49. 


telligence. The writer had fulfilled 
this requirement and, in addition, 
spent one semester working in the 
clinic before attacking the prob- 
lem. One Negro and twenty whites 
contributed to the total number of 
tests. 

All the Negro children and half 
of the white children were tested 
at the clinic in small rooms, under 
conditions which, for the most 
part, were quite satisfactory. The 
remaining half of the whites were 
tested by the writer at the home 
of one of the professors of the Uni- 
versity, which was located in the 
residential section of the city. Here 
a quiet room was provided and 
serious effort was made to elimin- 
ate all disturbing influences.!? 


Each child was given a pair of 
tests. The intervals between tests 
ranged from one day to a year,” 
thus reducing the possibility of a 
child acquiring new interests or 
experiences between the _ initial 
and successive tests.'* The inter- 
vals between the first and second 
application of the test are to be 
found in Table ITI. 


“P.M. Symonds, “Factors influencing 
Test Reliability.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 19:73-87, 1928. 

"FE. Woodward, The Effect of Time 
Upon Variability, Teachers College Con- 
tribution to Education, No. 216, 1926. 
The author states that there is little low- 
ering of reliability for intervals up to a 
year. In other words, intervals between 
repetitions of comparable tests up to a 
year has little influence on the correla- 
tion between them. 

8H, Lincoln, “The Constancy of the 
1.Q.: (A Case Study),” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psycholoby, 13:494-6, 1922. The 
author finds indications that some differ- 
ences upon retests are due merely to fluc- 
tuations in ability and interest. He, 
therefore, recommends shorter intervals 
than have been selected here-to-fore. 
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TABLE III 


INTERVALS BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND APPLICATION OF THE 
BINET-SIMON TEST 














Intervals in Weeks 
1 to 4 
4 to 24 

















24 to 52 









Only starred tests were given, 
except in the test of “Fables” in 
years XII and XVI, in which cases 
the “Ball and Field,” and the 
“Code” tests were substituted, re- 
spectively. This uniformity was 
introduced in order that a child 
might earn his second mental age 
on the same group of the Binet 
scale, thereby giving us a much 
more reliable measure of the per- 
sonal equation of examiners. 

In giving the tests, the direc- 
tions set forth in Terman’s Mea- 
surement of Intelligence were ad- 
hered to strictly. The tests were 
of wide enough range to include a 
year in which there were no fail- 
ures, and one year in which there 
were no successes. It should also 
be mentioned that the person do- 
ing the retesting was ignorant of 
the results of the previous test. No 
comparisons between results were 
made until the testing program 
was completed. 

Each test was graded three 
times; first, by the examiner, sec- 
ond, by the assistant in the clinic, 
and third, by the writer. The 
chronological ages were verified by 
the school records. This caution 
was in keeping until Terman’s in- 
struction which follows: 


































Negroes 





16 
22 
10 








So close is the agreement in most cases 
between earlier and later tests that when 
a discrepancy of more than twelve or 
fifteen points is found it warants a 
strong suspicion that an incorrect age 
has been given in one of the two tests, 
or that arithmetical error has been made 
in adding credits to find mental age or 
in dividing mental age by chronological 
age to find the I.Q. Mistakes of this 
kind are a more dangerous source of er- 
ror than the personal equation of exam- 
iners."* 


The testing procedure was as 
follows: Twenty-three of our Ne- 
gro subjects and eighteen of our 
white subjects were tested first by 
(N), and second by (W), 
(throughout this study (N) will 
refer to the Negro examiner and 
(W) to the white examiners). The 
remaining twenty-five Negro sub- 
jects and seven white subjects were 
tested, first, by (W) and second, 
by (N). Separate tables were kept 
of the I.Q.’s made by those tested 
in this order. This was done to 
measure the gains of the Negro 
children and the losses of the white 
children. 

Another factor should be taken 
into consideration in the statement 
of our method of procedure, 
namely, the possibility of our sub- 


“The Intelligence of School Children, 
p. 150. 
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jects becoming familiar with the 
test. Perhaps it may be well to 
quote the conclusions on this point 
made by Terman: 

It is rather surprising that children 
profit little in a retest from their experi- 
ence in the first test. One would nat- 
urally expect a considerable improve- 
ment due to their feeling more at ease 
and to the opportunity to think over 
their earlier mistakes and correct them. 
However, this advantage yields the child 
(on the average) only two or three 
points in I.Q. even when the test is re- 
peated within a few days.” 


Our fundamental assumptions 
are set forth below in detail: 
1. If there were a tendency for the 


Negro children tested first by 
(N) to test higher than those 


*Ibid., p. 146. 
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tested second by (W); and 
those tested second by (N) to 
test higher than those tested 
first by (W), then we would in- 
fer that this gain in I.Q. was due 
to the personal equation of ex- 
aminers 

. If there were a tendency for the 
white children tested first by 
(N) to test lower than those 
tested second by (W); and 
those tested second by (N) to 
test lower than those tested first 
by (W); then we would infer 
that this loss in I.Q. was due to 
the personal equation of examin- 
ers. 

3. But, if there were a tendency 
for those, whether Negroes or 
whites, tested first by (N) to 


TABLE IV 


Group A—GAINs IN I1.Q. or NEGRO CHILDREN TESTED First By (N) 
AND SEconD By (W) 








Age at Test I 





Mos. 


Age at Test IT 
1.Q. on 





Test II 
Mos. 
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test lower than those tested sec- 
ond by (W); and those tested 
second by (N) to test higher 
than those tested first by (W), 
then this consistent gain in I.Q. 
would be considered as direct 
evidence that either the sub- 
jects had become familiar with 
the test, or that his ability had 
fluctuated to such an extent 
that no reliable measure could 


be secured of the personal equa- 
tion. 
RESULTS 

Because of the small number of 
cases, we give the individual rec- 
ords showing the difference in 
1.Q.’s between the initial and suc- 
cessive tests in Tables IV and V. 
Group A and B are the Negro chil- 
dren, and Groups C and D are the 
white children. 


TABLE V 


Group B—GAINS IN I.Q. oF NEGRO CHILDREN TESTED First By (W) 
AND SECOND By (N) 








Age at Test I 





Mos. 


Age at Test II 
1.Q. on 





Test II 
Mos. 
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TABLE VI 


Group C—Loss In I.Q. of WHITE CHILDREN TeSTED First By (N) 
AND SECOND By (W) 








Age at Test I Age at Test II 
1.Q. on I.Q. on 
Test I Test II 


Yrs. | Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
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TABLE VII 


Group D—Loss In I.Q. oF WHITE CHILDREN TESTED First By (W) 
AND SECOND By (N) 








Age at Test I Age at Test II 

Case 1.Q. on 
Number Test I 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. 
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The correlations were computed 
by Spearman’s “Rank-Difference” 
method and the p values changed 
to r values by a conversion table. 
The results are as follows: 


Number of 
Group Cases 


A 23 92 
25 94 

18 89 .0012 

7 45 .0050 


The correlations for Group A, 
B, and C are seen to be very high 
and for Group D somewhat lower. 
This is what we expect, as there 
seems to be a tendency for the cor- 
relations to decrease as the num- 
ber of cases in each group become 
smaller. In Group A (see Table 
VIII) there was no change greater 
than 138 points, and only two above 
10 points. In Group B there was 
no change greater than 14 points, 
and only four above 10 points. 
Group C gave three rather wide 
discrepancies, one of 19, one of 20, 
and one of 28 points. Several 
amusing incidents occurred during 
the giving of these tests which 
might serve as a partial explana- 
tion of the discrepancies. One child 
inquired as to why the author did 
not take a bath, saying that he was 
dirty; another wanted to know 
whether the writer had been black 
all his life; and still another 
wanted to know whether the black 
“would come off.” The disturbing 
effects of these questions are, in 
all probability, made manifest in 
the higher scores obtained by (W). 

How many points in I.Q. did the 
Negro children gain under (N) 
and how many points did the white 


Correlation P.E. 
.022 
.0022 
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children lose? In each of the four 
groups, A,B,C, and D we com- 
pared those tested first by (N) and 
second by (W), and those tested 
first by (W) and second by (N) in 
regard to the amount of gain and 
loss. 

In Group A there are 23 cases. 
Twelve of these gained under (N), 
eight lost and four neither gained 
nor lost. The central tendency of 
those who gained represents a total 
average gain of 5.33; the central 
tendency for those who lost is 
toward an average of 6.9. 

Sixteen of the twenty-five chil- 
dren in Group B showed a gain un- 
der (N), eight a loss and one no 
change. The central tendency was 
toward an average gain of 6.6, and 
an average loss of 4.6. 

In Group C the situation is re- 
versed. Only three white children 
gained under (N), thirteen lost 
while two neither gained nor lost. 
There was an average loss of 9.8 
and an average gain of 4.66. 

Group D does not offer us a good 
comparison because of the small 
number of cases; nevertheless, 
three showed an average loss of 
3.3 and four an average gain of 10. 

If we use the data from Groups 
A,B, and C, we can conclude that 
the Negro children gained on the 
average about six points in I.Q. 
under (N), and that the white chil- 
dren lost about six points; how- 
ever, the changes are haphazard 
rather than progressively upward 
or downward. 

Our results of retesting sum- 
marized below, disclose the follow- 
ing facts: 
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. There is a difference of more 
than 10 points in .087 per cent 
of Group A, 16 per cent of 
Group B, 28 per cent of Group 
C, and 43 per cent of Group D. 


. The combined group had 82 per 
cent within 10 points of their 
first I.Q., or in other words, 18 
per cent differing 10 points or 
more—the corresponding figure 
for the 1,154 cases reported by 
Freeman” was 85 to 91 per cent. 


. The middle 50 per cent of all 
changes ranged from +5.20 in- 
crease to -.38 points decrease 
in our combined group—the cor- 
responding figure obtained by 
Terman** for his 4385 cases 
ranged from +5.7 increase to 
-8.3 points decrease. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


By way of summary of the vari- 
ous considerations which have 
come to light in this study, it may 
be said that a more comprehensive 
investigation must await the fu- 
ture; that the present study is to 
form the basis of a more intensive 
and extensive examination in vari- 
ous sections of the country, es- 
pecially in the South where there 
is much race friction. With these 
considerations in mind, I proceed 
to summarize my data: 


1. The 1.Q.’s of groups of 48 
Negro children and 25 white chil- 
dren were compared as to the 
amount of gain and loss upon be- 
ing tested by a member of the Ne- 


*Ibid., p. 846. 
*Ibid., p. 142. 
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gro “race.” One Negro examiner 
and twenty white examiners con- 
tributed to the total number of 
tests. Twenty-three of our Negro 
subjects, and eighteen of our white 
subjects were tested first by (N), 
and second by (W). The remain- 
ing twenty-five Negro subjects and 
seven white subjects were tested 
first by (W), and second by (N). 
Separate tables were kept of those 
tested in this order. This was done 
in order to measure the gains of 
the Negro children and the losses 
of the white children. The inter- 
vals between tests ranged from one 
day to a year. The Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Measur- 
ing Scale was used for all tests. 


2. The average increase in I.Q. 
for the Negro children was about 
the same as the average loss of the 
white children. Only four in our 
combined Negro group gained I.Q.’s 
higher than 10 points under (N) 
and only five of our combined white 
group lost more than 10 points. 


3. An average increase of six 
points in I.Q. was found for the 
Negro children under (N), and 
an average decrease of six points 
for the whites. The change, how- 
ever, which appeared in the indi- 
viduals were haphazard rather 
than progressive upward or down- 
ward. A change of 10 points ap- 
peared in only 18 per cent of our 
combined groups. Retests of many 
hundreds of children, brought to- 
gether from several sources, show 
on the average a change from the 
first 1.Q. of about 5 points up or 
down, while a change of as much 
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as 10 points appears in only 10 to 
15 per cent of all the cases.'’ Since 
the 1.Q., then, is not looked upon as 
something characteristic of the in- 


"See Terman, op. cit., ar IX; Rugg 
and Colloton, loc. cit.; G. C. Garrison, 
“Additional Retests by Means of the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 13:307-12, 1922; L. S. Rugg, 
“Retests and the Constancy of the I.Q.,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 16: 
341-48, 1925. 
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dividual, it would be difficult for 
us to interpret the changes which 
occurred in our study as due to the 
personal equation of examiners. 

4. The group for group compari- 
son of the performances of the Ne- 
groes and whites failed to reveal 
any differences that might legiti- 
mately have been interpreted as 
due to the personal equation of ex- 
aminers. 





Community Factors in Negro Delinquency 
EARL R. MOSES 


The basic pattern of geographic 
distribution of juvenile delinquents 
in urban communities has estab- 
lished what is currently recog- 
nized as “delinquency areas.” This 
concept is primarily the outgrowth 
of a study entitled Delinquency 
Areas, Shaw, et al, in which the 
authors, through use of geographic 
distribution maps and rates of de- 
linquency applied to several series 
of data, show how delinquency 
tends to concentrate in certain 
areas of the urban community in 
response to natural processes in 
urban development.: Other studies, 
although sometimes showing mod- 
erate variations, have substanti- 
ated the basic pattern presented in 
the study just cited. 

In a highly penetrating and 
elucidating study entitled, The Ne- 
gro Family in Chicago, Dr. E. 
Franklin Frazier, the author, dealt 
with the disorganization and re- 
organization of Negro family life 
in response to natural processes in- 
volved in orientation to an urban 
community. The extent of juvenile 
delinquency was used by Dr. 
Frazier as one of the indices for 
measuring the character of Negro 


*For a detailed presentation of the 
specific point of view just indicated see, 
Delinquency Areas, Shaw et al., and So- 
cial Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, 
Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. 
For studies showing the influence of pat- 
terns of behavior characteristic of dis- 
organized communities see. The Jack- 
Roller, Clifford R. Shaw, and the Natural 
History of a Delinquency Career, Clif- 
ford R. Shaw and Maurice Moore. 


zones of settlement. The geo- 
graphic distribution of juvenile de- 
linquents and of rates of delin- 
quency assume, therefore, consid- 
erable significance in showing dif- 
ferences in these zones of settle- 
ment. 

This paper will deal with a study 
undertaken as a natural outgrowth 
of the two studies cited above. The 
three studies have in common the 
same urban community (Chicago) 
as a background for study; com- 
parable elements in that the in- 
vestigations and data involve con- 
current or consecutive years ;* and, 
moreover, there is a similarity in 
the point of view as related to ju- 
venile delinquency. This study,‘ 
“Community Factors in Negro De- 
linquency,” has as a point of de- 
parture from the intensive consid- 
eration of juvenile delinquency 
among a specific racial group. The 
study, however, is not confined to 
the Negro but also draws on data 
dealing with juvenile delinquency 


*Dr. E. Franklin Frazier and Mr. Clif- 
ford R, Shaw carried on parts of their 
investigation during the same years. The 
present study was undertaken during the 
latter part of the period of their investi- 
gations. This study, moreover, used data 
involving the period of their investiga- 
tions. 

‘This study, “Community Factors in 
Negro Delinquency,” is a part of a larger 
study, “The Negro Delinquent in Chi- 
cago.” The larger study has four major 
divisions, namely, (1) community factors 
in Negro delinquency, (2) family back- 
grounds of Negro delinquency, (3) the 
problem of recidivism, and (4) person- 
ality adjustment and delinquent behavior. 
This paper will treat only community 
aspects of the problem. 
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COMMUNITY FACTORS IN NEGRO DELINQUENCY 


among whites for points of com- 
parison. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this paper will not at- 
tempt to present the data and de- 
tailed findings of the study. Rather 
an attempt will be made to sum- 
marize the character of the study, 
several points dealing with metho- 
dological procedure, and the ma- 
jor findings and tentative con- 
clusions of the study. 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


The object of this study was to 
ascertain community factors that 
are conducive to juvenile delin- 
quency among Negroes in Chicago. 
The following are representative 
questions around which the study 
revolved: What are Negro areas? 
What are the characteristics of 
such areas? Are there differences 
in Negro zones of settlement? If 
so, why? To what extent does a 
zonal approach to delinquency re- 
veal differences in the character of 
Negro communities? To what ex- 
tent does the distribution of Negro 
delinquents reflect differences in 
the character of Negro zones of 
settlement? How far is the Negro 
delinquent the product of the Ne- 
gro community? 

The following are the major hy- 
potheses which the study tested: 

The characteristics of Negro 
areas vary from community to 
community, depending upon such 
factors as delinquency and crime, 
when used as indices of commun- 
ity organization or disorganization. 
Negro delinquency is not evenly 
distributed over all Negro areas of 
settlement but varies by zones. The 
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characteristics of these areas, us- 
ing juvenile delinquency as the 
chief index of measurement, will 
show that there are not only differ- 
ences but marked extremes in Ne- 
gro zones of settlement. 

The abnormally high increase of 
juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes in proportion to the total Ne- 
gro population in Chicago is due 
largely to the settling of Negro 
migrant families in areas of de- 
terioration and _ disorganization. 
The Negro delinquent, therefore, is 
to a great extent the product of 
settlement in disorganized areas 
where delinquent patterns of be- 
havior prevail and where the 
mores and traditions of the com- 
munity are conducive to the devel- 
opment of delinquent careers. 
Moreover, Negro delinquency 
shows similar rates of delinquency 
and patterns of delinquent be- 
havior by communities as in non- 
Negro areas. 

The parents of Negro delin- 
quents are a mobile group, but 
they do not tend to move out of 
areas characterized by high rates 
of delinquency into areas which 
are characterized by low rates of 
delinquency. Lack of movement 
out of these disorganized areas is 
largely due to low occupational 
and income levels which force Ne- 
gro migrant families to live in 
areas of deterioration. These are 
areas characterized by high rates 
of delinquency. 


MATERIALS OF THE STUDY 


The materials of the study in- 
volved two lines of approach: (1) 
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life-history documents of case 
studies of delinquent Negro boys; 
and (2) statistical data. 

The life-history document ma- 
terials were gathered on a basis 
of intensive contacts with delin- 
quent Negro boys. For nearly two 
years the writer served as a volun- 
teer worker (on a limited time 
basis), cooperating with a State of 
Illinois parole officer. Boys from 
the St. Charles School for Boys 
were paroled to the writer. Co- 
operating with a volunteer worker 
in the Boys’ Court, cases were also 
secured from that court. On the 
basis thus afforded for close con- 
tacts life-history documents were 
gathered. These documents are in- 
variably presented in the first per- 
son and represent materials writ- 
ten by the patient or are transla- 
tions of verbatim  stenographic 
notes taken in the course of inter- 
views. In addition a careful canvass 
was made of all official records and 
the records of cooperating agencies 
dealing with a given case. More- 
over, whenever possible, the stories 
of family and non-family members, 
recorded in the first person, were 
secured to supplement the pati- 
ent’s “own story.” Numerous such 
documents were gathered in con- 
nection with this study. Materials, 
designed to supplement and _ il- 
lustrate forma] data, were culled 
from sixteen such documents and 
used in this study. 

The statistical data involved a 
total of 2,449 juvenile court cases 
of delinquent boys and girls ap- 
pearing before the Juvenile Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, during 


the calendar court year December 
1, 1928 to November 30, 1929 in- 
clusive. The total cases subdivided 
into 403 Negro male, 158 Negro 
female, 1,413 white male, and 475 
white female cases. The official ju- 
venile court record of each case was 
canvassed with reference to thirty- 
six items.’ The analyses of these 
data formed the major statistical 
materials of the study. These data 
were finally summarized in the 
presentation of 16 tables, 12 sup- 
plementary tables, 3 figures, and 
10 geographic distribution maps. 


THE SELECTION OF AREAS 


Inasmuch as the materials of the 
study were largely analyzed in 
terms of small unit areas, the basis 
of the selection of these areas has 
especial significance in relation to 
the results obtained in this study. 
The selection of areas used in this 
study involve a two-fold aspect. 
First, there was the selection of 
the three types of areas set forth 
in the study; and, secondly, the se- 
lection of areas for the comparison 
of delinquency between Negroes 
and whites. 

Negro communities were divided 
into three types of areas, namely, 
areas of disorganization, areas in 
transition, and organized Negro 
communities. This classification of 
Negro areas is based on, (1) loca- 
tion, with reference to the general 
framework of the concentric circle 
theory of city growth set forth by 
Dr. E. W. Burgess; (2) Dr. E. 
Franklin Frazier’s study of family 


*All cases, obviously, did not have com- 
plete information on all items. 
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and community organization and 
disorganization as presented in his 
study, The Negro Family in Chi- 
cago; and (3) the character of 
community institutions, and the 
physical and social character of 
the areas. The areas were ar- 
ranged into square-mile units. 
These units were placed into order 
of zones by miles from the center 
of the city outward. High rates of 
delinquency were found to be con- 
centrated in the areas nearest to 
the Loop, and low rates of delin- 
quency on the periphery of Negro 
habitation in the city. 

In order to get comparable 
areas for comparison with white 
delinquency, white areas contigu- 
ous to Negro areas were chosen. 
These areas resembled the physical 
and social character of the Negro 
areas. Moreover, the distribution 
of high and low rates of delin- 
quency were similar to the distri- 
bution for Negroes, except on the 
periphery of the city around indus- 
trial property where high rates 
also prevail. 

This paper has thus far dealt 
with the major questions and the 
hypotheses central to the study, 
the materials of the study, and a 
pertinent note on methodological 
procedure. Our interest now turns 
to summarizing the findings and 
tentative conclusions of the study. 
It was indicated above that no at- 
tempt will be made to present the 
data and findings of the study. 
However, the materials that follow 
will attempt to summarize the find- 


ings and tentative conclusions es- 
tablished by this study.° 


FINDINGS AND TRNTATIVE 
CONCLUSIONS 


The disproportionate share of 
delinquency and crime contributed 
by Negroes cannot be gainsaid. 
Statistical data on every hand can 
lead to no other conclusion. Various 
theories have been set forth in the 
literature to explain the prevalence 
of delinquency and crime among 
Negroes. Some writers explain Ne- 
gro criminality as being the result 
of heredity; others explain it on 
a basis of environment; to many a 
combination of heredity and en- 
vironment offers a satisfactory ex- 
planation; while to still others a 
satisfactory explanation is offered 
on a basis of defective mentality, 
feeble-mindedness, illiteracy, or 
racial] degeneracy. 

Turning to the implications of 
statistical data on delinquency and 
crime for Chicago, the generaliza- 
tion set forth above holds true for 
this urban community. In propor- 
tion to their relative percentage in 
the total population, Negroes con- 
tribute a disproportionate share of 


*A complete draft of the study, “Com- 


munity Factors in Negro Delingency,” 
is available at the University of Chicago 
Library, the Chicago Urban League, and 
the Department of Research, Divisions 
X-XIII, Washington Public Schools. 
Some of the data embodied in the study 
are presented in a paper entitled, “So- 
cial and Economic Aspects of Housin 
Among Negroes in Chicago, with specia 
reference to juvenile delinquency,” Ap- 
pendix ll, Negro Housing, a publication 
of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. More- 
over, an article based on materials of 
the study was published in Opportunity, 
October 1933. 
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delinquency and crime in Chicago. 
In 1930 the Negro population 
formed 6.9 per cent of the total 
population in Chicago. Yet Negro 
delinquents composed 21.8 per cent 
of the total number of delinquents. 
Moreover, Negro Boys’ Court age 
offenders and adult Negro males 
contribute approximately the same 
per cent of the total cases of crime 
as Negro juvenile delinquents con- 
tribute total delinquents. 

The increase in Negro delin- 
quents has been at a much faster 
rate than the growth of the Negro 
population. While the Negro popu- 
lation, over a period of three 
decades, slightly more than trebled, 
Negro delinquents increased sev- 
en-fold. The increase among adult 
Negro criminals has been at a 
much slower rate, increasing in the 
same span of years only three-fold. 
The rapid increase of Negro ju- 
venile delinquents is not attributed 
to tendencies inherent in the race; 
nor is the increase attributed to 
the transplantation of migrant Ne- 
gro boys who are inclined toward 
delinquent behavior. Rather, the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is 
more intimately bound up with 
community patterns of behavior 
and the deteriorated areas that Ne- 
groes occupy. 

It is in community situations and 
factors within the community that 
are conducive to delinquency that 
the problem of delinquency among 
Negroes may with profit be studied. 
To a marked degree community 
situations in relation to delin- 
quency offer the explanation of de- 
linquency among Negroes. Negro 


areas of settlement are not homo- 
geneous communities. Instead, 
three major types of areas may be 
differentiated in Chicago. These 
types of areas are, areas of disor- 
ganization, areas in transition, 
and organized Negro communities. 
There are marked contrasts in the 
character of these types of areas. 
Areas of disorganization are char- 
acterized by a more or less non- 
descript and unstable population, 
encroaching business, physical de- 
terioration, high degree mobility, 
and pathological conditions gener- 
ally. In such areas life is free. Or- 
ganized Negro communities, on the 
other hand, are characterized by 
more or less common traditions, 
relatively stable population and 
high degree organization. In these 
communities concerted action is 
possible on matters of vital inter- 
est to the members of the communi- 
ty. Areas in transition have char- 
acteristics that are marginal to the 
two types of areas just discussed. 
The area in transition is an area 
in flux, where changes are rapid. 
Life tends to become free; disorder 
and confusion compete with order 
and organization. More enterpris- 
ing members of the area seek to 
escape encroaching vice, disorder 
and physical deterioration by mov- 
ing into an organized community. 

The foregoing types of areas 
form a frame of reference in which 
the problem of Negro delinquency 
may profitably be studied. The 
wide differences in the character 
of these types of areas have a de- 
gree of relationship to the distri- 
bution of Negro delinquents in Chi- 
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cago. Moreover, delinquency in the 
Negro group shows a high degree 
of correspondence to the types of 
areas in which Negroes live. First, 
there is the problem of the segrega- 
tion of Negroes into rather compact 
areas. Secondly, the only areas 
open to Negroes without contest 
have been areas characterized by 
marked physical deterioration or 
those in process of deterioration. 
Third, while Negro areas are ad- 
jacent to white areas they have 
only limited social contacts with 
white communities. 

Delinquency among Negroes is 
not evenly distributed over all Ne- 
gro areas but varies by small unit 
areas or zones. Furthermore, de- 
linquency varies to a marked extent 
in the three types of areas previ- 
ously defined. Delinquency con- 
centrates in areas of disorganiza- 
tion. The Negro delinquent is to a 
marked degree the product of con- 
ditions within these areas. 

Rates of delinquency also vary 
by zones and types of areas. Negro 
percentages of delinquency in pro- 
portion to the total Negro juvenile 
population recede in general in 
movement outward from the cen- 
tral business district (the Loop) 
toward the periphery of the city. 
Percentages of delinquency like- 
wise vary considerably between the 
types of Negro areas. The higher 
rates of delinquency prevail in 
areas of disorganization, and lower 
rates of delinquency are in organ- 
ized Negro communities. 

It was previously indicated that 
the increase in Negro delinquency 
is not attributed to the transplanta- 


tion of migrant Negro boys who 
are inclined toward delinquent be- 
havior. Instead, the Negro delin- 
quent is primarily the product of 
migration and settlement in areas 
of deterioration. Of the total Ne- 
gro delinquents appearing before 
the Juvenile Court in 1929, 77.2 
per cent were born in the South. 
More than one-fourth of the Ne- 
gro delinquents in that year were 
born in Mississippi. Negro boys, 
however, do not become delinquent 
immediately upon arrival in Chi- 
cago, but after they arrive, get 
settled, and take on patterns of be- 
havior which characterize the com- 
munity. In the series of 1929 the 
average Negro boy became delin- 
quent after living in Chicago up- 
wards of five years. The mean 
average of the length of residence 
in Chicago in 1929 for Negro de- 
linquent boys was eight and nine 
months. 

Mobility is an important factor 
in delinquency among Negroes. 
Negro families in which there are 
delinquents tend to move within 
the same area or same type of area. 
Movement is primarily of a highly 
localized and random character. It 
is essentially an intra-neighbor- 
hood movement. Moreover, this 
movement takes place primarily in 
areas of deterioration and disor- 
ganization. Thus the individual is 
constantly subjected to disorgan- 
ized community influences. Fur- 
thermore, the character of move- 
ment among Negroes depends upon 
two important factors. First, Ne- 
groes are restricted in movement 
primarily to areas of predominant- 
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ly Negro population. These are 
usually areas of deterioration or 
those in process of deterioration. 
Secondly, economic sufficiency is a 
potent factor in movement within 
the Negro community. Economic 
sufficiency in turn reflects occupa- 
tional status. The majority of Ne- 
gro migrants from the South are 
forced into areas of deterioration 
because of lack of economic re- 
sources, low occupational status, 
and low level incomes. Settlement 
in areas of deterioration is a means 
of gaining a foothold. But escape 
from these areas, even within the 
Negro community, is difficult. 

\The lack of adequate community 
facilities in Negro areas with 
which to deal with pre-delinquent, 
semi-delinquent, and delinquent 
Negro boys accentuates the prob- 


lem of delinquency. There is virtu- 
ally a complete lack of foster- 
homes for placement of pre-delin- 
quent, semi-delinquent, and delin- 


quent Negro boys. Moreover, a 
lack of non-state institutions to 
which semi-delinquent Negro boys 
may be referred sometimes neces- 
sitates institutional commitment. 
The limited provisions for organ- 
ized recreational interests for lei- 
sure time activities is also condu- 
cive to delinquency in the Negro 
community. The limited park space 
and organized recreational facili- 
ties in Negro areas are indicative 
of the limited provisions for organ- 
ized recreational interests. Final- 
ly, the high coefficients obtained in 
correlating delinquency, unemploy- 
ment, charity cases, and illiteracy 
with one another indicate close re- 
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lationships of these factors with 
one another. One cannot, of course, 
say that any one factor is the basic 
cause of another. All of these fac- 
tors are probably an outgrowth 
from a common factor. One fact, 
however, is certain, namely, that 
these cases tend to concentrate in 
the same areas. And these areas 
are primarily areas of disorganiza- 
tion. 

The character of delinquency 
among Negroes is similar to delin- 
quency among whites. Compared 
with other studies of delinquenecy 
the character of Negro delinquency 
is similar to whites in five ways: 
(1) There is a similarity in the pat- 
tern of geographical distribution 
of male delinquents. (2) Negro and 
white females likewise evidence a 
similarity in the pattern of geo- 
graphical distribution. (3) There 
is a similarity in zonal rates of de- 
linquency and in the receding of 
rates of delinquency in movement 
outward from the “Loop.” (4) 
Group associates or the “gang” is 
an important factor in delinquency 
among both Negroes and whites. 
And, (5), nature of delinquencies 
vary by areas. Sometimes there is 
a particular type of delinquency 
which characterizes a definite area. 

There are no extremely wide dif- 
ferences in delinquency between 
Negroes and whites. Whatever 
differences that are evident are 
variations within large patterns of 
delinquency. These patterns in 
turn are fundamentally similar. 
The variations between Negro and 
white delinquency are as follows: 
(1) Rates of delinquency in Negro 
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areas are generally higher than in 
white areas. This difference in 
rates arises out of the restriction 
of Negroes to compact and deterio- 
rated areas that have only limited 
social contacts with white commu- 
nities. (2) Recidivism among Ne- 
groes is higher than among whites, 
although the basic pattern of distri- 
bution of recidivism is similar. 
Negro recidivism is related to the 
deteriorated areas that they oc- 
cupy. (3) Differences in race 
create special problems such as Ne- 
groes being primarily restricted to 
areas characterized by deteriora- 
tion, and the lack of community 
facilities to deal with semi-delin- 
quents and delinquents. 

There are two major patterns of 
delinquent behavior. There are in- 
digenous and transplanted patterns 
of delinquent behavior. Both pat- 


terns are found among Negro de- 


linquents in Chicago. But the 
transplanted pattern is confined 
largely to the older group of juve- 
nile age delinquents and the Boys’ 
Court age offenders. The individ- 
uals among whom the transplanted 
pattern is found have usually be- 
come emancipated from family and 
formal controls. They frequently 
go from city to city, usually on 
random travelling escapades. The 
indigenous pattern of behavior is 
acquired in community situations. 
Virtually all delinquent behavior 
among Negroes in Chicago falls 
into the indigenous pattern. This 
pattern especially characterizes the 
areas of disorganization. In these 
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areas rates of delinquency are 
highest. 

With the rapid increase of the 
Negro population in Chicago, Ne- 
gro areas of habitation have great- 
ly expanded. With this expansion 
there has also been a decided con- 
centration of Negroes into com- 
pact areas. Likewise have Negro 
areas of delinquency undergone the 
two-fold process of expansion of 
the areas characterized by delin- 
quency and concentration of delin- 
quents in the areas of disorganiza- 
tion. The rapidity of growth of 
Negro areas has made rapid orien- 
tation to the urban community dif- 
ficult for many migrants. Conse- 
quently, the rapidity with which 
Negro areas have been settled has 
caused confusion and disorganiza- 
tion, and involved difficulties in ad- 
justment to the new surroundings. 
Delinquency, then, has increased in 
startling proportions. But, as has 
been indicated in the materials 
above, the distribution of Negro 
delinquents is largely confined to 
the areas of disorganization and 
those areas in process of deterio- 
ration. 

To summarize the study on 
which this paper is based, it seems 
safe to assume that the problem of 
delinquency among Negroes in 
Chicago is not a problem of race 
but is more intimately bound up 
with settlement in areas of deterio- 
ration where delinquent patterns 
of behavior prevail, and the deteri- 
orated character of areas to which 
Negroes are primarily restricted. 





Retardation Among Negro Pupils in the 
Junior High School 


ALICIA T. DORAN 


This study concerns one of the 
outstanding problems of modern 
education, the system of retarda- 
tion which tradition, so far, had 
countenanced in the public schools. 
This practice has long been under 
criticism in the scientific study of 
education, but it still prevails, in 
spite of the fact that students of 
education agree that to continue it 
means to defeat desired educational 
purposes, and to add to the already 
great cost of education, a loss in 
social efficiency which makes the 
monetary cost seem unimportant. 

Statistics have shown that re- 
tardation is prevalent among the 
underprivileged classes in the pub- 
lic schools. In the large industrial 
cities, according to a chapter on 
“The Status of Racial and Ethnic 
Groups,”? in the report of the 
President’s research committee on 
social trends in the United States, 
it was shown that as soon as immi- 
gration was restricted, the vacuum 
thus created drew hundreds of 
thousands of Southern Negroes to 
the industrial cities, and shifted 20 
per cent of the Negro children of 
school age in the South to city 
schools. Chicago, with its many 
industries, brought great numbers 
of them to its public schools, where 
they are largely in the underprivi- 


*T. J. Woofter, “The Status of Racial 
and Ethnic Groups,” Recent Social 
Trends, 1, 553-601. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 


leged class, with the retardation 
existing among them constituting 
one of the important phases of the 
general problem of retardation. 
This investigation was made in 
May 1933, in a Chicago junior high 
school, which, since it was located 
in a large Negro community, had a 
population entirely of Negroes. 
The purpose of the study was to 
determine, if possible, the factors 
in the retardation of a certain 
group of these pupils, by the com- 
parison of a group who were re- 
tarded with a group who were not. 
Previous investigations in the 
field showed that there has been a 
very healthy interest in the subject, 
but some divergence of opinion 
among educational experts indicat- 
ed clearly the inadvisability, in this 
study, of forming conclusions not 
shown to be supported by facts. 
Two hundred twelve pupils, who 
had all begun their education in 
Chicago public schools at about the 
normal age of six years, and con- 
tinued in Chicago schools since 
then, were selected for testing: All 
were from the eighth grade, ap- 
proximately half of them being re- 
tarded and the other half not re- 
tarded, according to chronological 
age. Of the entire group there 
were but twenty-two who were ac- 
celerated. 
The Otis Classification Test, 
Part I of which is for achievement, 
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and Part II for intelligence, was 
given in full and in addition five 
tests of the battery of ten in the 
Stanford Achievement Test were 
given. These five included Para- 
graph-Meaning, Word-Meaning, 
Language-Usage, History and Civ- 
ics, and Arithmetic-Computation. 
They were selected because they 
seemed to be fairer tests of the ex- 
perience of these children than 
some of the others, for example, the 
Literature Test, which in the light 
of the experience of these children 
would have been practically useless. 
Besides these standard tests a ques- 
tionnaire was given. This was de- 
signed to yield information on the 
outside-of-school, everyday life of 
the pupils, without knowledge of 
which, no investigation of this kind 
would be complete. The standard 
tests were given first, and the regu- 


lations for giving them carefully 


carried out. Interest among the 
pupils was keen, but in fairness it 
must be admitted that had they 
been more familiar with the taking 
of standard tests, the results might 
have been better. As it was, a 
great many of them had never 
taken a standard test before. 

On the Otis intelligence test the 
scores for the entire group were 
considerably higher than they were 
for the Otis achievement test, and 
the mean score of the non-retarded 
group more nearly approached the 
normal mean on this test. The 
mean score of the retarded group 
was lower, of course, but for both 
groups it was shown that achieve- 
ment ability was not equal to 
mental ability. The five Stanford 
achievement tests also showed com- 
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paratively low ability. In the para- 
graph-meaning test the entire 
group was low, and the test for 
word-meaning gave a slightly low- 
er result. The test for language- 
usage yielded very low results, and 
the test for arithmetic-computa- 
tion showed the lowest of all re- 
sults. Few of the pupils even at- 
tempted any of the examples ex- 
cept those in fundamental opera- 
tions with whole numbers. Those 
examples involving fractions, deci- 
mals, interest, mensuration, or be- 
ginning algebra were almost uni- 
versally omitted. As a contrast to 
this record, the best results were 
shown for the history and civics 
test. This content subject proved 
to have been within the experience 
of these pupils and consequently 
showed better results. To sum up 
the results of the standard tests, it 
must be noted that since such a 
large percentage of the entire 
group were below the normal level 
in both intelligence and achieve- 
ment, it is reasonable to infer that 
both lack of mental ability and 
achievement ability were probably 
important factors in the retarda- 
tion of the group. 

It was hoped that an analysis of 
the results obtained from the data 
in the questionnaire given to these 
children would show whether there 
were influences in their outside-of- 
school life and experience which 
may have been important in the de- 
termination of their school prog- 
ress. Nine questions were based on 
the elementary school experience 
of the children. Eighty of the 
ninety-three retarded pupils were 
shown to have transferred from 
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one school to another, and often 
back again, from one to seven 
times, but since seventy of the non- 
retarded group of one hundred and 
nineteen, had a similar record, if 
this was a cause of retardation for 
some pupils it was not as effective 
for all of them. In connection with 
the record on transfers, the infor- 
mation obtained on failures in the 
elementary schools should be con- 
sidered. Forty-one per cent of the 
non-retarded and eighty-four per 
cent of the retarded pupils report- 
ed having failed while in elemen- 
tary school. Both of these factors 


were shown to have been eliminat- 
ed, practically, when the pupils 
reached the junior high school, 
since there was little transferring 
there and since junior high school 
theory does not favor the idea of 


failure. Incidentally, further light 
was thrown on the suitability for 
these adolescent Negro children, of 
the junior high school, providing 
as it did for a rounding out of 
benefits obtained from the tool 
subjects of elementary education, 
in the guided, exploratory curricu- 
lum designed to orient them in 
their own everyday life, and at the 
same time open to them suggested 
paths of progress. 

A number of questions in the 
questionnaire supplied information 
on the adverse environmental in- 
fluences to which these children 
had been subjected. Many of them 
had wrong attitudes, due in most 
cases to lack of proper home train- 
ing. The “habit of failure,” which 
prevailed among the _ retarded 
group,while it must be considered 
as a result of inadequate school 
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training, had the roots of its being 
in lack of home training. For ex- 
ample, the majority of these chil- 
dren were not awakened in the 
morning by a mother who saw to 
it that they were up early enough 
to get to school on time, after hav- 
ing had a breakfast which she had 
prepared. Most of them were left 
to their own devices, not only to 
get up on time, but to prepare their 
own breakfasts. As a consequence, 
many of them went to school with- 
out breakfast, or having prepared 
it themselves, and eaten what they 
chose, formed harmful food habits. 
They were tardy often and truant 
often, and since very few were ever 
called to account for these faults 
at home, wrong attitudes developed 
which became contributing causes 
for failure. 

Few children were required to 
go right home after school, and the 
fact that seventy per cent of them 
were not required to remain in 
their homes after nightfall, shows 
a condition among them which was 
far from normal. The streets were 
their place of recreation, and they 
knew very little about the proper 
use of leisure time. They all fre- 
quented the movies, “thrilled by the 
big three of movie appeal, sex, 
crime, and love.” The same “big 
three” permeated their reading, for 
very few named as favorite books 
or magazines, any which were even 
known to a normal reader. The 
lurid, thriller type was the kind of 
literature to which they had been 
exposed, and so naturally it became 
their choice. The harm done to 
them cannot be considered negli- 
gible. 
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They lived, crowded in together, 
in a very congested neighborhood 
under most unsanitary conditions, 
with hardly a tree or a blade of 
grass in the entire community. 
Most of their families were on 
relief, and except for a few, eco- 
nomic status and the standard of 
living were very low. These condi- 
tions were somewhat more adverse 
for the retarded group, but for the 
entire group they were far from 
normal. It may reasonably be pre- 
sumed that they were important 
in the determination of the school 
progress of these children. 

The results of the investigation 
warrant the general statement that 
both intelligence and achievement 
were lower for the retarded group 
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than they were for the non-retard- 
ed group. These results also show 
that environmental conditions were 
more adverse for the retarded 
group, and it may be inferred, were 
contributing causes of their retard- 
ation. The implication is, there- 
fore, that since the two groups dif- 
fered in both intelligence and en- 
vironment, it is difficult to tell 
which of these facts was the more 
influential in the retardation of 
these children. If it had been pos- 
sible to follow up these tests, after 
definite periods of time and train- 
ing, the results obtained might 
have been of considerable value in 
the solution of the problem, but this 
was impossiidle, owing to the fact 
that junior high schools in Chicago 
were abolished in July 1933. 





Library Sources for the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


DOROTHY B. PORTER 


The exploration of fields of study 
on the Negro has reached a high 
peak of production during the past 
few years. It has suggested a sur- 
vey of the extant organized collec- 
tions of literature on the Negro 
available for research and literary 
projects. This survey attempts to 
point out some of the primary col- 


lections on the Negro and related 


subjects, especially those which 
consist of a representative number 
of books and pamphlets sufficient 
in number to aid a research worker 
with his problems and to supply 
background materials for literary 
works. The accompanying tables 
indicate the large number of 
libraries that have special collec- 
tions on the Negro and related sub- 
jects and the extent of the materi- 
als to be found in them 

Students of American literature 
and history often think only of the 
resources of the large college, uni- 
versity or public library. In the 
Eastern part of our country it is 
probably generally true that stu- 
dents of Negro life and history con- 
sult the well-known collections on 
the subject in New York and Wash- 
ington, without seeking related 
and additional material shelved 
away in historical societies, state 
libraries, private collections, public 
and special libraries 

Specific studies of the Negro of- 
ten necessitate consultation of 


topics in related fields, such as the 
great body of slavery and anti- 
slavery literature, the literature of 
the confederacy, of the reconstruc- 
tion and civil war periods, materi- 
als on Africa, folklore, ethnology, 
etc. This survey will show the lo- 
cation of important groups of such 
literature and summarize in a de- 
scriptive way some of the more im- 
portant of these collections, so that 
workers in this field may have at 
least an elementary chart to guide 
them through this maze of histori- 
cal materials. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The records deposited in His- 
torical Societies are of particular 
value to the research worker. The 
contents of the historical societies 
differ from the contents of other 
libraries. In addition to acquiring 
and preserving books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and monographs on all 
subjects they collect material deal- 
ing with the history of the locality 
which the library represents. This 
material embodies manuscripts, 
scrap books, miscellaneous printed 
matter, circulars, handbills, pro- 
grams, official documents of the re- 
gion, records, reports of churches, 
courts, welfare organizations, 
schools, etc. 

There are many historical so- 
cieties throughout the country 
which contain important data on 
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the Negro. They are divided into 
National, Sectional, State, and Lo- 
cal societies; and regardless of the 
division into which these societies 
fall they all have the primary pur- 
pose of collecting all manner of 
historical and genealogical material 
bearing upon the particular locality 
which the society seeks to repre- 
sent. When searching for materials 
on the Negro, it is the locality 
which must be considered. For ex- 
ample, the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, incorporated in 
1892 and located in what was once 
one of the most active anti-slavery 
centers, contains valuable docu- 
ments for the study of the slavery 
argument.? The collection of books 
and pamphlets in this library on the 
Civil War and Slavery is extensive 
and ranks among the best in the 
country on the subject. It was 
sponsored by the late William P. 
Palmer, former President of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia has im- 
portant records for the study of 
slavery and of the free Negro, es- 
pecially for the Negro in Pennsy]l- 
vania. In addition to hundreds of 
pamphlets, books and clippings on 
the Negro and related subjects, the 
library contains the Correspond- 
ence and Minutes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Promotion of 
Abolition and Slavery from 1785- 


‘See Bibliography in William C. Coch- 
Tan, The Fugitive Slave Law, a Prelude 
to the Civil War. Cleveland: The West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society, 1920. 


1868.?, Other documents such as 
the Records of the Friends’ Meet- 
ings lend valuable aid to the stu- 
dent of research. Among the rari- 
ties that may be found there are 
some of the original broadsides of 
the poems of Phillis Wheatley. A 
glance at the bibliography at- 
tached to the excellent study of the 
Negro in Pennsylvania, by Edward 
R. Turner shows that most of the 
material used in this study was 
found in this society. 

It has been known for some time 
that the New York Historical So- 
ciety in New York City has both 
printed and manuscript materials. 
Much of it is still inaccessible as it 
has not been catalogued. The cata- 
logued collection should be exam- 
ined by the worker in the field of 
Negro history. 

The writer, a few years ago 
while trying to locate imprints 
written by American Negroes prior 
to 1835, discovered that the ma- 
jority of the titles found were in 
the American Antiquarian Society 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Vail, the Librarian, does not know 
how many titles there are in the 
library on the Negro and slavery, 
but he writes that there are 
“thousands of them.” The only ex- 
tant issues, as far as is known, of 
Rights of All, a Negro newspaper 
first issued May 29, 1829, are in 
this library. It has among other 
rare volumes the Colored American 
for 1837 and 1838, an early Negro 


*William C. Lane, Notes on Special 
Collections in American Libraries. Cam- 
bridge: Issued by the Library at Har- 
vard University (Bibliographical con- 
torputtone, no. 45, ed. by Justin Windsor) 
p. 55. 
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newspaper now rare and import- 
ant to research workers. The So- 
ciety has published in its proceed- 
ings documents of interest to the 
Negro. One of the few known 
diaries giving information on the 
African Slave trade was edited by 
George A. Plimpton and reprinted 
by the Society from its proceed- 
ings. 


STATE, COUNTY AND NATIONAL 


ARCHIVES 


At the turn of the century sev- 
eral states established state de- 
partments of archives and history 


or some corresponding department 
concerned with the custody and 
care of public archives. Of course 
the value of the records housed in 
State and County Archives is ob- 
vious. Their interest to the anti- 
quarian is perhaps increased by the 
fact that these records are very 
often in manuscript form and are 
kept in fireproof vaults. The Vir- 
ginia State Library at Richmond 
has a valuable manuscript collec- 
tion of more than 1,500,000 pieces. 
These are Virginia items, for the 
most part, dating from colonial 
times. In addition the library has 
photostatic copies of original 
manuscripts of a vast number of 
church and local records. The col- 
lection of the Virginia State Li- 
brary is probably next to the Li- 
brary of Congress in size and value. 
The Civil War material is very ex- 
tensive, especially that dealing 
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with Virginia and the Confederate 
States. 

Naturally, light is sometimes 
shed on guarded local practices and 
pursuits by such records. Records 
found in the Oglethorpe County 
Archives in Georgia indicate that 
in spite of the fact that slavery was 
abolished in 1863, the system of 
bond servitude was active in this 
country many years thereafter. A 
typical example among a _ very 
large number of cases filed there 
shows that on January 9, 1899, a 
Negro bound himself to James M. 
Smith for full terms of five years. 
The Negro was paid fifty dollars 
each January 9th. It is well known 
that Negro labor under the ap- 
prenticeship system also existed 
after the Civil War. Substantial 
proof of this fact can be found 
among the records in the archives 
in the various counties and states 
in the South. Registers of Free 
Persons of Color, 1847-1862, giving 
their names, ages, places of na- 
tivity, residence, length of time in 
Georgia and occupations can be lo- 
cated in the Archives of Clarke 
County in the town of Athens, 
Georgia.°® 

The following interesting item is 
an example of the type of record 
which was found in a deed book in 
the clerk’s office of the Circuit 


Wilson and R. B. Dunn, 


‘Louis R. 
“Special Collections for the Study of 
History and Literature in the South- 
east,” The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. Chicago: Univer- 
sity a, Chicago Press. 1934. v. 28, Pt. 


2, PD 

Ulrich Phillips, “Georgia Local Arch- 
ives”, Report of the American Historical 
Society for the Year 1904. Washington: 
Govt. Print Off., 1905. p. 567. 

‘Ulrich Phillips, op. cit., p. 567. 
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Court of St. Johns County, St. 
Augustine, Florida: “December 6, 
1821, Jos. Sanchez, a colored man 
and a carpenter, for and in consid- 
eration of the sum of $300, bar- 
gains and sells to Francisco P. 
Sanchez, a Negro slave named 
(name illegible].”* The Ordinances 
of the City Council reveal also 
documentary material concerning 
Free Negroes. An item for Decem- 
ber 8, 1822 states that “Persons of 
Color creating disturbance or mak- 
ing noise at their meeting upon 
complaint of anyone to be whipped 
at the discretion of the Mayor, not 
more than forty lashes and fined 
not more than $10 . . . Free Per- 
sons of Color must have a pass 
from a magistrate...” For July 
21, 1824 the following item is 
found: “Free Negro male persons 
of Color between the ages of 18 
and 50 to pay a tax of $3 a year; 
females $1.50. Residence of two 
weeks renders liable to tax.’”’ 
Similar items are recorded con- 
cerning slaves. 

A similar exploration of the 
records across the country in the 
County Archives in California re- 
veals a considerable number of 
manumission papers issued to Ne- 
gro slaves down to 1856. This ma- 
terial made possible a study en- 
titled Slavery in California after 


“David Y. Thomas, “Report upon the 
Historic Buildings, Monuments, and 
Local Archives of St. Augustine, Flori- 
da. Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for the Year 1905. 
Washington. D.C., Govt. Print. Off. v. 1, 


1906. p. 350. 
Tid. p. 347. 


1848. The author of this study, 
Professor Duniway, is responsible 
for other studies on the Negro in 
California, as a result of his re- 
search among unpublished early 
records found in County Archives. 
Numerous records of this genre 
can be found in these offices 
throughout the country and they 
are for the most part arranged in 
excellent order and show evidence 
of much care in their keeping. 
Our national depository, The Li- 
brary of Congress, in addition to 
the large collection of books and 
pamphlets has important manu- 
script material of great value. In 
1929, Dr. Carter G. Woodson pre- 
sented to the library several valu- 
able manuscript gifts by and relat- 
ing to the Negro. An important 
element of his gift was the “four 
boxes of papers, comprising many 
letters of Negroes of the earlier 
period, 1855-1914, and various 
special collections of letters illus- 
trating the great northward migra- 
tions of Negroes in the decade from 
the opening of the World War, 
1914-1923.’ Equally valuable is 
the Journal kept on the West Coast 
of Africa, at Foura Bay, from 
April 21 to September 21, 1821,” 
by Rev. Daniel Coker, an agent of 
the Colonization Society. Dr. Wood- 
son’s gift supplemented the ma- 
terials already in the library, par- 


‘Report of the Proceedings of the Pa- 
cific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association,” Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for 
the Year 1905. Washington, D.C., Govt. 
Print. Off. 1906, v. 1, p. 224. 

"Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 
1930: Washington, 1G. SS. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1930. p. 79. 
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ticularly the “bills of sale of slaves, 
extracts from court records, certi- 
ficates of emancipation, freedom, 
ordination, press clippings, etc.”’° 

There is to be found in the ar- 
chives of United States Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia 
certain classes of material on the 
Negro. The Naval War Records 
Office in the Navy Department con- 
tains among other manuscripts fif- 
teen volumes of letters on the Afri- 
can Squadroon. This materia] is 
of particular value since it relates 
to the slave trade in its earlier 
period.” Certain records of Freed- 
men’s Bureau may be found in the 
Adjutant General’s Office in the 
Department of War.’? The Patents 
and Miscellaneous Division in the 
Department of the Interior has 
among its materials a valuable 
and interesting group “comprising 
the papers relative to the slave 
trade and to schemes for colonizing 
Negroes.” These papers fill eight 
boxes and four volumes, between 
the years 1854 and 1872. The 
papers relating to the suppression 
of the slave trade “consist of cor- 


“Thomas P. Martin, “Sources of Negro 
History in the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress”, Journal of Ne- 
gro History, 19:72, Ja. 1934. Further 
information concerning the collections on 
the Negro in the Manuscript division of 
the Library of Congress. 

"Claude H. VanTyne and Waldo G. Le- 
land, Guide to the Archives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in Wash- 
ington. Washington: Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1907. p. 180. 

“Ibid., p. 107. 
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respondence with United States 
marshalls and attorneys, and with 
the President and members of the 
cabinet, of papers relating to the 
Slaver Augusta, 1861-1862, and 
of miscellaneous correspondence; 
those relating to the colonization 
schemes of correspondence with of- 
ficers of the government, consuls, 
judges of mixed courts, emigration 
agents and commissioners, and of- 
ficers of the American Colonization 
Society.” 

The Department of State houses 
in its Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives documents on slave trade, 
mixed courts on the coast of 
Africa, 1862-1870,'* and “letters 
asking or in the name of the Presi- 
dent directing the employment of 
vessels for executing such obliga- 
tion as the suppression of the slave 
trade and opium traffic.”** The De- 
partment of Justice has letters 
transmitting “accounts for services 
arising under the execution of the 
fugitive slave law in Boston” 
(July 24, 1857).** These archives 
should prove to be_ invaluable 
sources for the study of Negro life 
and history. 

An idea of the various materials 
in the State and Historical Socie- 
ties may be seen from an examina- 
tion of Table I. 


*Jbid., p. 202. 
“Ibid., p. 31. 
*Ibid., p. 22. 
*Ibid., p. 142. 
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TABLE I 


COLLECTIONS OF NEGRO MATERIALS IN STaTE AND HISTORICAL SOcIETIES* 











Name of Library 


Subj ects Represented 


Volumes Renshlite 





Massachusetts 
American Antiquarian 
Society 
(Worcester) 
Boston 
Boston Athenaeum 
Congressional Library 
Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of Loyal Le- 
gion 
Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society 
New York 
New York Historical 
Society 
(New York City) 
Pennsylvania 
Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania 


(Philadelphia) 
Ohio 


Western Reserve His- 
torical Society 
(Cleveland) 
Illinois 
Chicago Historical So- 
ciety p 
Newberry Library 
(Chicago) 


Kansas 


Kansas State Historical 
Society (Topeka) 
Virginia 
Richmond 
Confederate 
Library 
Virginia State Library 
District of Columbia 
Library of Congress} 


Memorial 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State Library 
(Baton Rouge) 
Wisconsin 
State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin 
(Madison) 


Slavery, The Free Ne- 
gro 


South during the Civil 
ar 
Slavery 
Civil War 
Civil War (Also Broad- 
sides, 507, Maps 111) 


Slavery, Reconstruc- 
tion, Civil War 


Slavery, Civil War 
Free Negro 


Slavery 


Slavery 

Slavery, Reconstruc- 
tion, Civil War, 
Southern History 


John Brown (Also 13 
v. of clippings, hun- 
dreds of letters and 
MSS) 


South prior to the Civil 
War 
Civil War 


Slavery, Negroes, Afri- 
can languages 


Reconstruction 


Slavery 


“Thousands” 


“Thousands” 


632 
140 
5,200 


3,323 


“Thousands” 


“Many 
items” 


“Very 


extensive” 


500 “Hundreds” 





*The writer is indebted to Dr. 


Congress and to the many librari 


tThe Nationa] Library. 


ans for much 


Ernest F. Kletsch, Director of the Union Catalog of the Library of 
of the data used in Tables I, II, and III. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Numerous public _—iibraries 
throughout the country have made 
beginnings in the collection of Ne- 
gro material. In some one or more 
specific aspects of history these col- 
lections are developing distinct 
values. 

The Boston Public Library with 
its extensive collection of books, 
pamphlets, letters and manuscript 
papers on the Negro and slavery 
provides an invaluable reservoir 
for studies. The Parker collection 
was left to the library by the Rev- 
erend Theodore Parker, a _ well- 
known abolitionist of his day. At 
the death of Mrs. Parker in 1881, 
the library received 12,782 volumes 
and 4,617 pamphlets. In addition, 
the library contains about 6,000 
letters in the Garrison collection; 
the Weston Papers, 1808-1885 of 
3,000 titles; the Child Papers, 
1808-1885, of 400 titles; the May 
Papers, 1834-1870 of about 500 
titles; the Phelps Papers of about 
3,000 titles, and numerous small 
collections of letters and papers re- 
lating to anti-slavery. The Civil 
War material in the library covers 
several thousand volumes. 

Moreover, there are a number of 
rare broadsides in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library relating to the Negro. 
One of these is a large caricature 
19x23 inches, satirical in nature 
which ridicules the Boston Ne- 
groes’ celebration in 1821 of the 
abolition of slavery. 

The Boston Public Library also 
has the Hunt Library of 700 
volumes, manuscripts and charts 
relating to the West Indies and 


Slavery. The collection was be 
queathed to the library by Ben- 
jamin P. Hunt of Port au Prince 
in 1877.1" 

The Public Library of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in addition to an 
ordinary collection of books on the 
subject in question has a valuable 
set of seventy-seven volumes of the 
laws of the slave-holding states 
which were given to the library by 
a prominent abolitionist, William 
I. Bowditch. 

The Public Library in Cleveland, 
Ohio, because of its proximity to 
the Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety of Cleveland, does not special- 
ize in material on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. It has, of 
course, the usual materials on the 
subject that a library of its size 
would have. The main public li- 
brary is building up a collection of 
material on slavery. It is import- 
ant to know, however, that this li- 
brary does possess the John Gris- 
wold White Collection of Folklore 
and Orientalia. In it there are be- 
tween four and five hundred books 
on African languages, including all 
magazines dealing with this sub- 
ject. There are seven or eight hun- 
dred books with linguistic material 
in them on Africa. Many Bible 
translations into African language 
are in this collection. The books in 
this collection were given to the li- 
brary by John C. White of Cleve- 
land before his death or purchased 
since from his endowment to the 
White Collection. Several of the 
branch libraries of the Cleveland 
Public Library are in Negro neigh- 


“Lane, op. cit., p. 55. 
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borhoods. It is their desire to pur- 
chase writings on the Negro as 
they appear. 

The Birmingham Public Library 
in Alabama, with an endowment of 
$50,000 for the building up of a col- 
lection on Southern History and 
Literature, has been interested in 
collecting material on the Negro, 
Slavery, the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. Many of the volumes in 
the library are descriptive of the 
Ante-Bellum South. In 1927 the 
library organized a separate De- 
partment of Southern History and 
Literature. At present there are 
7,783 catalogued volumes. This fact 
would seem to indicate that in addi- 
tion to the total number of 914 
volumes classified under Civil War, 
Reconstruction, the Negro and 
Slavery there would be found a con- 
siderable amount of material on the 
Negro scattered through the other 
parts of the collection. 

The New York Public Library, 
in addition to its very splendid col- 
lection on the Negro in the 135th 
Street Branch Library*’, has in the 
main library a collection of several 
thousand letters relating to Pierre 
Toussaint, the freed Santo Domin- 
go Negro slave, which it received 
in 1908. The biography printed in 
1854 of Toussaint has been long 
out-of-print.*° An examination of 
these letters might bring to light 
new material on Toussaint and the 


“For a description of see Mollie E. 
Dunlap, “Special Collections of Negro 
Literature in the United States. Jour- 
bn OF NEGRO EpucaTION, 4;482-9, O 

“Hannah F. Lee, Memoir of Pierree 
Toussaint, Born a Slave in St. Domingo. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols and co., 1854. 
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Negro for this period. Letters fre- 
quently throw a bright light on 
broad historical fact. This is il- 
lustrated by the consular dis- 
patches preserved at the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. The 
correspondence between Toussaint 
Louverture and Edward Stevens, 
1798-1800, indicates the steps by 
which Toussaint Louverture rose to 
supreme power and independence 
of France.” 

On the subject of Africa the li- 
brary has in addition to old and 
modern histories, accounts of ex- 
ploration and travel, a fine section 
of political and social periodicals, 
many of the special official reports 
of nations which have been or are 
interested in some portion of Afri- 
can territory and a large number of 
publications of museums and insti- 
tutions devoted to the study of life 
and customs of the African peo- 
ples. The public documents which 
relate to Africa form one of the 
ranking collections in this coun- 
try.” 

The Providence Public Library 
in Providence, Rhode Island, ac- 
quired the Caleb Fiske Harris col- 
lection on slavery and the Civil 
War, of about 9,500 volumes, in 
1884. The collection has since been 
greatly increased. “The collection 
is especially rich in original docu- 
ments of the Confederate States, 
in foreign works on the North and 
South, in material on slavery in 


»~“Tetters of Toussaint Louverture and 
of Edward Stevens, 1798-1800,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, 16:64-101, O 1910. 
See also Consular letter. Cape Haytien, 
v. 1 and 2. 

"Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, 39:887-90, 
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the British and French West Indies 
and in translations of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Mr. Brantz Mayer of Bal- 
timore collected much of the South- 
ern material. He also gathered the 
interesting collection of posters of- 
fering rewards for runaway slaves. 
In addition there is a good collec- 
tion of slave narratives. The Civil 
War material! is rich and contains 
the George H. Smith Scrapbook 
collection of 33 folio volumes, 1860- 


1864; the John Russell Bartlett 
Serapbook collection of 60 folio 
volumes from 1860-1868; the God- 
dard Scrapbook collection which 
includes among other things a not- 
able collection of pictorial en- 
velopes used during the Civil War. 

Table II indicates the extent of 
available sources concerning the 
Negro to be found in Public Li- 
braries. 


TABLE II 


COLLECTION OF NEGRO MATERIALS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 








Name of Library 


Subjects Represented 


Volumes Pamphlets 





Massachusetts 
Boston Public Library Negro, 


letters 


Slavery 
and 


(also 


papers, 12,900) 


Brookline Public  Li- 


Slave laws of slave- 


brary 
New York 
Brooklyn Public Library 


New York Public Li- 


brary 
(New York City) 
Rhode Island 
Providence Public Li- 
brary 
Ohio 
Cleveland Public Li- 
brary 
Kentucky 
Louisville Free Public 
Library 
Alabama 
Birmingham Public Li- 
brary 


Texas 
Houston Public Library 
Iowa 


Burlington Free Public 
Library 


holding states 

Slavery, Negroes, Civil 
War Reconstruction, 
South 


Slavery, Civil War, 


Africa 
Slavery, Civil War 
African languages 
Confederate literature 


Slavery, Civil War, Re- 
construction Negroes, 
South 


Africa, Civil War, Slav- 
ery, Negro 


Civil War 
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UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


There are many admirable collec- 
tions on the Negro and related 
topics to be found in college and 
university libraries. Two large 
and important collections on anti- 
slavery literature are te be found 
in the Oberlin College Library and 
Cornell University Library. Oberlin 
has 1,700 volumes on slavery. Situ- 
ated in what was once a center of 
the anti-slavery struggle it is na- 
tural that the documents on this 
subject are preserved there. Many 
of the slavery items were obtained 
when a campaign was undertaken 
at the time of the opening of the 
Spear Library building in 1885. 

Three appeals for gifts to the 
“Historical Collection on Slavery” 
were made, with the plea—‘‘We 


have a very valuable collection and 


hope to make it complete. We de- 
sire to secure a copy of every book, 
pamphlet, report, bearing upon the 
subject.” As. a result William 
Goodell’s splendid collection repre- 
senting every phase of the anti- 
slavery movement was_ secured 
through his grandson, Professor 
Frost. It lacks, however, periodicals 
and pro-slavery material.*? Other 
gifts of considerable importance 
were received. In 1932 there was 
printed A Classified Catalogue of 
Anti-Slavery Propaganda in the 
Oberlin College Library. It was 
compiled by Geraldine Hubbard as 
part of a thesis submitted for the 
degree of Master of Arts. As a 
classified and annotated list and 


*Lane. op. cit., p. 81. 
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index it is invaluable to the whole 
collection. 

The Cornell University Library 
at Ithaca, New York received as a 
gift the private library of Samuel 
J. May, an abolitionist, in 1870. 
Small additions were made later by 
gifts from R. D. Webb of Dublin 
and Mrs: E. D. Nichols of Edin- 
burgh. Occasional purchases have 
increased the collection. The li- 
brary is also fortunate in possess- 
ing the letter books of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. These are in 
manuscript form. There is no 
printed catalog of the collection. 
The whole collection has been listed 
on slips. In 1864 there appeared 
a printed list of books on slavery 
compiled by Samuel May.** This 
list was more than likely made 
from the books in the possession of 
May. If so, they in all probability 
formed part of the collection which 
was presented to Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The library at Harvard Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
owes its collection of volumes on 
slavery very largely to Charles 
Sumner and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. The collection is made 
up of pamphlets bound together. 
In addition, there are many books 
on slavery and there is a represen- 
tative number of rare items written 
by free Negroes before 1840. The 
subject catalogue has about 3,300 
titles under slavery. On Africa the 


*46A Catalogue of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
cations in America, 1750-1863”, Proceed 
ings of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, at its third decade, held in the city 
of Philadelphia, Dec. 3d and 4th, 1868. 
New York, American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 1864, p. 157-175. 
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Harvard University library has 
8,000 volumes. One thousand of 
these are on North Africa. Its 
collection of over 600 titles on the 
Bantu languages is the largest in 
the United States. This was made 
possible through the purchase of 
the Frederick Starr collection re- 
lating to the Congo language. 

The Library of the University of 
Texas has a special fund for South- 
ern History, presented by the late 
Major George W. Littlefield, an ex- 
confederate soldier of Austin, 
Texas. The Littlefield Collection 
was established in 1914, and (as is 
stated on the bookplates) “for the 
full and impartial study of the 
South and its part in American 
history.” The main emphasis has 
been placed on the period from 
1820-1867. This period includes 
“Southern imprints and any phase 
of political, industrial, social and 
literary history of the South.” 
At the present time the card cata- 
logue has approximately 1,000 en- 
tries under the subject Negro, 765 
for Africa and 2,740 for the Civil 
War. There is much material that 
would be pertinent to the general 
subject Negro that is not brought 
out under these headings. 

The Birney collection gathered 
by James G. Birney, the abolition- 
ist, and his son General William 
Birney was presented to Johns 
Hopkins University in 1891.** The 
collection contained over 1,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets including 
~ “For a list of these books see Bulletin 


5, Dept. of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago, 1908. 

*A L.A. Bulletin. Papers and proceed- 
ings. Hot Springs Conference. 1923. 
17:228 Jl., 1923. 
*Lane, op. cit., p. 3. 
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many rare and early pamphlets. 
There are minutes of many of the 
meetings from the first abolition 
convention of 1790 to 1872; daily 
abolition newspapers, including the 
nearest complete set known of 
Lundy’s Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation and an especially rich col- 
lection of pamphlets for the politi- 
cal and religious controversies from 
1835-1865.7" In the same year the 
library received 50,000 pamphlets, 
unpublished manuscripts, auto- 
graphed letters, official documents 
and historical curios on Southern 
history and the war between the 
states and pertaining chiefly to the 
history of Maryland.” 

At Atlanta, the Emory Univer- 
sity Library is building up a col- 
lection of Southern history and 
literature, about one-half of the 
thousand volumes collected thus 
far relate to slavery and the Civil 
War. There are over 500 titles by 
little known Southern writers. The 
family of Joel Chandler Harris has 
deposited the Harris manuscript 
material in a memoria] room at 
Emory. In addition to the manu- 
script material there are copies of 
all of the published volumes of 
Harris, a file of the Uncle Remus 
Magazine, photographs, scrapbooks 
and other material relating to the 
author.” 

The data in Table III show that 
there are valuable materials for 
the study of the Negro in College 
and University Libraries. 


“Johnston, op. cit., p. 42. See also “The 
Birney Collection of Books on Slavery”, 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
10:56, Fe., 1891. 

*Wilson, op. cit., p. 105. 
*Wilson, op. cit., p. 105. 
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COLLECTIONS OF NEGRO MATERIALS IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 








Name of Library 


Subjects Represented 


Volumes 


Pamphlets 





Massachusetts 
Harvard University 
(Cambridge) 
Vermont 
University of Vermont 
(Burlington) 
New York 
Cornell University 
(Ithaca) 
New Jersey 


Drew University 
(Madison) 
Princeton University 
Illinois 


Chicago University 


University of Illinois 
Urbana) 
Pennsylvania 
Geneva College 
(Beaver Falls) 
University of Pennsyl- 
_vania (Philadelphia) 


io 

Oberlin College Library 
District of Columbia 

Howard University 


Virginia 
Hampton Institute 
(Hampton) 
Maryland 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (Baltimore) 
Tennessee 
Fisk University 
(Nashville) 
Georgia 
Emory University 
(Atlanta) 


Texas 
University of Texas 
(Austin) 


Africa, African lan- 


guages, Slavery 
Civil War 


Slavery 


Slavery, Negro ques- 
tion, Civil War, Re- 
construction 

Civil War 


Civil War, Papers 
(10,000) Lincolniana 
(4,000 vols. and clip- 
pings) 

Lincolniana 


Slavery (Files of Cove- 
nanter Church) 

Negro, Slavery, Civil 
War 


Slavery 


All subjects pertaining 
to the Negro 


All subjects pertaining 
to the Negro 


Slavery, Southern His- 
tory, Civil War 


All subjects relating to 
the Negro 


Slavery, Civil War, 
southern History and 
Literature 


Africa, Reconstruction, 
Civil War, Negro 


40 
“Several Thousand Cards in 
Catalogue” 


1,700 


6,000 


3,323 


51,000 


6,000 


1,000 


5,100 





While there are important collec- 
tions of literature on the Negro in 
certain private libraries lack of 
space does not permit us to deal 
with them here. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some opportunity to 


write of them will present itself at 
an early date. 

In conclusion, it seems best to 
state that the location of the li- 
brary sometimes affects to a large 
extent the subject matter and type 
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of material preserved in the libra- 
ry. The states in the Southeast sec- 
tion were tied together by the tre- 
mendous issues of Slavery, Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Thus the 
literature of Slavery, of the Con- 
federacy and of King Cotton and 
Rural Life overshadows all other 
subjects in that region. The signi- 
ficant part played by the Negro on 
the side of the Confederacy in the 
Civil War has been neglected. This 
relationship forms an important 
part in the history of the Negro 
race in America. The Southern li- 
braries are repositories for the 
most part of materials dealing with 
the Negro during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods. In the 
Southeastern libraries may be 
found more or less complete files 
of the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, Southern Literary Gazette, 
Southern Review, Southern Quar- 
terly Journal, Sewanee Review, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Virginia 
Quarterly Review.*° The Southern 
libraries contain primary source 
material not located in Northern 
libraries, for the most part, in the 
form of manuscripts, newspapers, 
diaries, plantation records, account 
books, local imprints, state and 
municipal documents. The South- 
ern states have been particularly 
interested in the care and preserva- 
tion of their historical records. 
North Carolina is an outstanding 
example of a state which makes a 
permanent provision for this. The 
North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion at Raleigh preserves “county 
and local archives, church records, 
plantation journals, personal papers 


*Wilson, op. cit., p. 102. 


and all manuscripts of value for 
historical purposes.”**. The Com- 
mission is also collecting photo- 
static copies of all North Carolina 
newspapers published before 1800 
which are in collections in the Unit- 
ed States.** 

In the North, the material found 
in libraries differs in, subject and 
type from that located in Southern 
libraries. The literature of Aboli- 
tion, works by free Negroes, 
studies on the social and. economic 
status of the Negro are subjects 
of the materials which are found 
in the collections in the Northern 
cities. The circulation of anti- 
slavery tracts was prohibited in 
Southern states and therefore they 
are not usually found in Southern 
libraries. Imprints written by free 
Negroes were published in the 
North for the most part. These 
were collected by abolitionists 
whose collections, in turn, were de- 
posited in Northern libraries. Col- 
lections in the North are more gen- 
eral while those in the South are 
more regional., For the, most. part 
all of these materials are available 
for the scholar. For some of the 
subscription libraries and Histori- 
cal Societies letters. of. introduc- 
tion are usually necessary. What- 
ever formalities may be exacted of 
the visiting scholar his zeal will 
certainly lead him to overcome 
them all eventually in the attempt 
to study the riches of collections, in 
all places. 

*R. D. W. Connor. “How can the States 
be Persuaded to take care of their His- 
toricai Archives,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the 
year 1922. Washington, D.C., Govt. 


Print. Off. 1926, v. 1, p. 121. 
*™Wilson, op. cit., p. 112. 
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Surveys of Higher Education for Negroes 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


No less than sixty-one surveys 
of higher education have been made 
in the United States in the past 
twenty-five years which have in- 
volved some consideration of at 
least 137 institutions of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes—universities, 
colleges, teacher-training institu- 
tions, professional schools, and 
junior colleges. Nine of these 


studies have been devoted exclu- 
sively to problems of Negro educa- 
tion, the others have included Ne- 
gro institutions in more general 
surveys of higher education on a 
national, state, or local basis. 


A numbered list of such surveys 
is given below, arranged in three 
groups—national, state, and indiv- 
idual’ institutions. Those devoted 
entirely to Negro education are in- 
dicated by asterisks. 

The list of surveys is followed 
by a list of the different institu- 
tions existing or defunct, arranged 
by states, which have been includ- 
ed. in the various surveys. Refer- 
ences are given, by number, to the 
surveys in the list below in which 
these institutions are considered. 

These lists have been compiled 
as part of an extensive analysis and 
appraisal of all surveys of higher 
education which have been pub- 
lished in the United States, some 


three hundred in number, which is 
soon to be published.? Incidental- 
ly it is interesting to observe that 
over one-fifth of these studies have 
included some consideration of Ne- 
gro institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 


LIST OF SURVEYS DEALING WHOLLY 
OR IN PART WITH THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


National Surveys 


. Land-Grant College Educa- 
tion, 1910 to 1920. (United 
States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletins, 1924, No. 30, vii+ 
51 p; 1924, No. 37, v+108 p; 
1925, No. 4, v+108 p; 1925, 
No. 5, v-+75 p; 1925, No. 29, 
iv+91 p.) Washington, D.C. 

. Survey of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. (Unit- 
ed States Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 9.) Two 
volumes, xxviii+998 p:, iv+ 
921 p.) Washington, D.C., 
1980. 

. Survey of Negro Colleges and 
Universities. (United States 
Bureauof Education, Bulletin, 
1928, No. 7.) Washington, 
D.C., 1929. vi+-964 p. 

. “A Survey of Negro Higher 
Education.” JOURNAL OF NE- 
GRO EDUCATION, Yearbook 


‘Walter Crosby Eells, Surveys of 
Higher Education. To be published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. For an analysis 
of the results of the reeommendations 
made in the two most outstanding sur- 
veys.of Negro higher education, see an 
article, “Results of Surveys of. Negro 
Colleges and Universities,” in this Jour- 
nal, October, 1985, Vol. IV, pp. 476-81. 
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Number, II, July 1933. How- 
ard University, Washington, 
D.C., 1933. Vol. II, pp. 255- 
425. 
. The Junior College. (United 
States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 35.) Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1919. 139 p. 
. Frederick L. Whitney, The 
Junior College in America. 
(Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege Education Series, No. 5.) 
Greeley, Colorado, 1928. xxi+ 
258 p. 
. Dental Education in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. (Car- 
negie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Bul- 
letin, No. 19.) New York, 
1926. xxi+692 p. 
. Report of the Investigation 
of Engineering Education, 
1923-1929. Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering 
Education, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, 1930. Vol. I, liii+ 
1059 p. 
. Medical Education in the 
United States and Canada. 
(Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 
Bulletin, No. 4.) New York, 
1910. xvii+346 p. 
. Final Report of the Commit- 
tee on Medical Education, 
Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, New York, 1932. 
ix+560 p. 
. W. A. Daniel, The Education 
of Negro Ministers: Based 
Upon A Survey of Theological 
Schools for Negroes in the 
United States. George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1925. 
187 p. 
. W. A. Brown, et al., The Edu- 
cation of American Ministers. 
Institute of Social and Religi- 
ous Research, New York, 
1934. 4 vols. xi+232 p., xi+ 
399 p., x+522 p., xix+481 p. 
. Present-Day Law Schools in 
the United States and Camada. 


(Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 
Bulletin, No. 21.) New York, 
1928. xv-+598 p. 


. Randall Thompson, Music in 


the American College. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, 
New York, 1935. 


. F. H. Bosworth, Jr., and Roy 


C. Jones, A Study of Archi 
tectural Schools for the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, 
1932. xll+-193 p. 


. Lura Beam, “Classroom In- 


struction in Religion in Two 
Hundred and Fifty Colleges.” 
Christian Education, (March 
1925), VIII, 211-64. 


. Lura Beam, “The Place of 


Art in the Libera] College,” 
Association of American Col- 
leges, Bulletin (May 1927), 
XIII, 265-88. 


. Correspondence Study in Col- 


leges and Universities. (Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1920, No. 10.) 
Washington, D.C., 1920. 34 p. 


. Negro Education: A Study 


of the Private and Higher 
Schools for Colored People in 
the United States. (United 
States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1916, No. 38 and 
39.) Washington, D.C., 1917. 
2 vols. xiv+423 p., v+724 p. 


. Modern Foreign Language 


Study. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 17 vols. Vol. IV, “En- 
rollment in the Foreign Lan- 
guages in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges of the United 
States,” 1928, xxl4+-453 p. Vol. 
XIII, “The Training of 
Teachers of the Modern 
Foreign Languages,” 1929, 
xiv-+112 p. 


. National Survey of the Edw 


cation of Teachers. (United 
States Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1933, No. 10). Wasb- 
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ington, D.C. 6 volumes. Vol. 
IV, “Education of Negro 
Teachers” by Ambrose Cali- 
ver, 123 pages, is devoted en- 
tirely to Negro schools and 
teachers, much of it to higher 
educational institutions for 
Negroes. 
. A Survey of Libraries in the 
United States. American li- 
brary Association, Chicago, 4 
vols, 1926-27. 316, 370, 326, 
267 pp. 
Fred McCuistion, “Survey 
Report of Colleges for Ne- 
groes.” Board of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, 1932. 89 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 
. Fred McCuistion, Survey Re- 
port of Schools for Negroes. 
Board of Education, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Chi- 
cago, 1932. 69 p. 

State Surveys 
. An Educational Study of Ala- 
bama. (United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1919, 
No. 41.) Washington, D.C., 
1919, 522 p. 
. Survey of State-Supported 
Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation in Arkansas. (United 
States Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 6). Wash- 
ington, 1931, 139 p. 
. Official Report of the Educa- 
tional Survey Commission, 
State of Florida, to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representa- 
tives, Florida State Legisla- 
ture, April 2, 1929. Tallahas- 
see, 1929. 743 p. 
. Report to the Board of Re- 
gents of the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia. (George A. 
Works, Chm.) Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, 1933. ii+111 p. 
. Oscar F. Galloway, “Higher 
Education for Negroes in 
Kentucky.” (Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, Sep- 


tember 1932, Vol. V, No. 1.) 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1982. 
133 p. 


. Report to the Governor and 


General Assembly by .the 
Maryland Commission on 
Higher Education. Annapolis, 


Maryland, 1931, 142 p. 


. Report on Functions of State 


Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing in Mississippi: A Basis 
for the Allocation of Funds. 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, 1938. vi.+73 p. 


. The Professional Preparation 


of Teachers for American 
Public Schools: A Study 
Based Upon an Examination 
of Tax-Supported Normal 
Schools in the State of Mis- 
sourit. (Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Bulletin, No. 14.) 
New York, 1920. xix+475 p. 


. A Report to the State Survey 


Commission: Preliminary Re- 
port on Publicly Supported 
Higher Education in the 
State of Missouri. (Support- 
ing Data to the Report of the 
State Survey Commission, 
November 30, 1929.) Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, 1929. 575 


p. 
. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania: Educational Surveys: 
Appropriations and Subsidies, 
High Schools, Normal Schools, 
Rural Schools, Teachers Insti- 
tutes. (Reports of the Com- 
mittees Appointed by Gover- 


nor Pinchot, Submitted, 
March 1925.) Second edition, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
1925. xvi-+398 p. 


. A Survey of Higher Educa- 


tion in Tennessee, 1924. Ten- 
nessee College Association, 
Maryville, Tennessee, 1926. 
114 p. 


. Texas Educational Survey 


Report. Texas Educational 








37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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Survey Commission, Austin, 
Texas, 1925. 8 vols., of which 
four deal with higher educa- 
tion. I, 446 p., III, 103 p., 
VI, 389 p., VIII, 256 p. 

The Government of the State 
of Texas. (Griffenhagen re- 
port). A. C. Baldwin and 
Sons, Austin, Texas. 13 vols., 
of which four dea) with higher 
education. X, vii+352 p., XI, 
vii+308 p., XII, vii+353 p., 
XIII, vii+61 p. 

Public Education in Virginia: 
Report to the Educational 
Commission of Virginia of a 
Survey of the Public Educa- 
tional System of the State. 
Richmond, Virginia, 1928, 
vii+669 p. 


Survey of Education in West 
Virginia. State Department 
of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia, 1928-29. 4 
vols. xv-+342 p., viii+-160 p., 
xiv+228 p., ix+123 p. 
Report on a Survey of the 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of the State and County 
Governments of Alabama. 
(Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Montgomery, 
Alabama, 5 vols., 442, 383, 
374, 498, 234 pp. 

The Public School System of 
Arkansas: Report of a Sur- 
wey Made Under the Direc- 
tion of the United States 
Commissioner of Education 
at the Request of the Arkan- 
sas State Educational Com- 
mission. (United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletins, 
1923, No. 10 and No. 11). 
Washington, D.C., 1923. xvi+ 
79, iii+-110 p. 

Studies in Taxation: Financ- 
ing Education in Delaware. 
(Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin, No. 182). 
Newark, Delaware, Novem- 
ber 1932. 126 p. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Public Education in Ken- 
tucky: A Report by the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commis- 
sion. General Educational 
Board, New York, 1921. ix+ 
213 p. 

The Government of Ken- 
tucky: Report of the Ef- 
ficiency Commission of Ken- 
tucky. Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1924. 2 vols. 672, 707 pp. 
“Report of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Commission.” (Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, Edw. 
cational Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 
8, October 1933). Frankfort, 
Kentucky, 1933. xxviii+324 


p. 
Public Education in Mary- 
land: A Report to the Mary- 
land Educational Survey 
Commission, Second edition. 
General Education Board, 
New York, 1916, xviii+230 


p. 
Public Education in Missis- 
sippi: Report of a Commis- 
sion Appointed to Make a 
Study of the Enttre Public 
Education and Suggest Im- 
provements. Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, 1926, viii+362 p. 

A State Educational System 
at Work: Report of an In- 
vestigation of the Intellectual 
Status and Educational Prog- 
ress of Pupils in the Elemen- 
tary.and. High Schools and 
Freshmen in. the Colleges, 
Publie and Private, of Mis- 
sissippi, Together With Re- 
commendations Relating to 
the Modifications of Edueca- 
tional Procedure in the State. 
Bernard B. Jones. Fund, 
Washington, D.C., 1927. xiv+ 
368 p. 

Report on a Survey of the 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of State and County 
Government in Mississippi. 
Research Commission of the 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
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State of Mississippi, Jackson, 
Mississippi, 1932. 971 p. 
Publie Education in North 
Carolina: A Report by the 
State Educational Commis- 
sion of North Carolina. Gen- 
eral Education Board, New 
York, 1921. xiv+187 p. 
Consolidated Report of the 
Educational Commission on 
the Public School System of 
North Carolina. Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 1928. xx-+ 
657 p. 

Report of a Survey of the 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of the State Government 
of North Carolina. Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 
1930. xlviii+323 p. 

Report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Economy in the Public 
Service, With Survey. Reports 
on State | Administrative 
Agencies. Columbus, Ohio, 
1929. 7 parts.. Part IV, Edu- 
cation, 109 p. 

Public Education. in Okla- 
homa: A Report of a. Survey 
of Public Education in the 
State of Oklahoma, Made at 
the Request of. the Oklahoma 
State Educational Survey 
Commission Under the Direc- 
tion of the United States 
Commissioner. of Education. 
Washington, D.C., 1922. x-+ 
420 p. (Abstract published as 
United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation: Bulletin, 1923, No. 14. 
vi.+9 p, 

Virginia Public Schools: A 
Survey of a Southern State 
Public School System. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, New 
York, 1920. 2 vols. 44 p, 235 


p. 
“Survey of the District of 


Columbia Normal Schools.” 
United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 
November, 1926. 40 p. 
(Mimeographed). 


Surveys of Individual Institutions 
or Cities 


57. Educational Survey of the 
University of Arkansas: Sum- 
mary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations. (Univer- 
sity’ of Arkansas, Bulletin, 
September 1921, XV, No. 12.) 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1921. 
43 p. 

*58. Hampton Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute: Its Evolution 
and Contribution to Educa- 
tion as a Federal Land-Grant 
College. (United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletin, 
1923, No. 27). Washington, 
D.C., 1923 v+118 p. 

59. Report of the Survey of the 
Public School. System of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, School 
Year 1920-1921. Public Im- 
provement Commission, Balti- 
more, Maryland, 1921. 3 vols., 
373 p, xxiv+3638 p., xx-+336 


p. 

*60. Doak S. Campbell, “Reorgani- 
zation Study of Alcorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Mississippi.” Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
(Mimeographed). 

61. Walton C. John, “A Report 
to the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University and to the 
Congress of the United States 
on a Program of. Develop- 
ment of Howard University 
From, 1931-32 to 1940-41.” 
(United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 
1931. 67 p. (Mimeographed). 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN 
SURVEYS 


Following is a list of the Negro 
institutions which are treated in 
one or more of the surveys in the 
above list, together with the sur- 


*Deals wholly with Higher Education 
of Negroes. 
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vey or surveys (by number) in 
which some consideration is given 
to their problems. 


ALABAMA 


Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, 
Huntsville, 4, 25, 40; Barber College for 
Women, 3; Lomax Hannon Industrial 
College, 11; Miles Memorial College, 3, 
4, 11, 24; Oakwood College, 4; Payne 
University, 11, 12; Selma University, 3, 
4,11; State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute, Normal, 1, 2, 4, 18, 25; State 
Teachers College, 4, 25, 40; Stillman In- 
stitute, 11; Talladega College, 3, 4, 11, 
19, 20; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, 3, 4, 11, 25. 


ARKANAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 26, 41, 
57; Arkansas Baptist College, 4, 11, 19; 
Arkansas Haygood Industrial College, 
24; Dunbar Junior College, 4; Philander 
Smith College, 4, 19, 23; Shorter College, 
8, 4, 11. 


DELAWARE 


State College for Colored Students, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 42. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Howard University, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 15, 17, 18, 19, 61; Miner Teach- 
ers College, 4, 56. 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookman College, 3, 4, 23; 
Edward Waters College, 3, 4, 11; Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 19, 27; Florida Nor- 
mal and Industria] College, 4. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta University, 3, 4, 19, 20; Cen- 
tral City College, 4, 11; Clark Univer- 
sity, 3, 4, 12, 19, 28; Fort Valley Normal 
and Industrial College, 4; Gammon The- 
ological Seminary, 11, 12; Georgia Nor- 
mal and Agricultural College, 3, 4, 28; 
Georgia State Industrial College, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 28; Morehouse College, 3, 4, 11, 19; 
Morris Brown University, Turney The- 


ological Seminary, 3, 4, 11, 12, 19; Paine 
College, 3, 4, 11, 19, 20, 24; School of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 28; 
Spelman College, 3, 4; Walker Baptist 
Institute, 11. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Industrial and Educational In- 
stitute, 11; Shaffer Theological Semi- 
nary, 11. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky State Industrial College, 
Frankfort, 1, 2, 4, 29, 48, 44, 45; Lincoln 
Institute of Kentucky, 3, 4, 29; Louis- 
ville Municipal College for Negroes, 4, 
29; Simmons University, 3, 11, 18; West- 
ern Kentucky Industrial College, 4, 29, 
48, 44, 45. 


LOUISIANA 


Coleman College, 3, 4; Lampton Col- 
lege, 11; Leland College, 4; Louisiana 
Normal and Industrial College, 4; Louis- 
iana Southern University, 1, 2; New Or- 
leans University, Flint Medical College, 
3, 4, 9, 19; Southern University and Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, 3, 4; 
Straight College, University, 3, 4, 5, 19; 
Xavier College, University, 3, 4, 6. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Colored Training School, 
59; Coppin Normal School, 4; Maryland 
Norma] and Industrial School, Bowie, 4, 
30, 46; Morgan College, 3, 4, 19, 30; 
State Normal for Colored Youth, 4; 
Princess Anne Academy, 1, 2, 3, 4, 30, 46. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1, 2, 3, 4, 31, 47, 48, 49, 60; 
Campbell College, 11; Jackson College, 
8, 4, 11, 12, 48; Meridian Baptist Col- 
lege, 11; Mississippi Industrial College, 
4, 11, 24; Natchez College, 4; Rust Col- 
lege, 3, 4, 19, 28; St. Anthony’s Mission 
House, 11; Southern Christian Institute, 
8, 4; Tougaloo College, 3, 4, 19. 


MISSOURI 


Lincoln University, 1, 2, 3, 4, 32, 33; 
Stowe Teachers College, 4, 33; Western 
College, 4, 11. 
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SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Barber Scotia Junior College, 4; Bid- 
dle University, 19; Bennett College for 
Women, 3, 4, 6, 23; Immanuel Lutheran 
College, 11, 12; Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, 3, 4, 11, 12, 20, 51; Joseph K. 
Bricks Junior College, 3, 4, 6; Kittrell 
College, 3, 4, 11; Livingstone College, 3, 
4, 11, 19, 51; Negro Agricultural and 
Technical College, 1, 2, 3, 4, 51; North 
Carolina College for Negroes, 3, 4, 51; 
North Carolina State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, 3, 18; St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, 3, 4, 51; Shaw University, Leonard 
Medical School, 3, 4, 9, 11, 19, 51; State 
Normal School, Elizabeth City, 3, 4, 50, 
51, 52; State Normal School, Fayette- 
ville, 3, 4, 50, 51, 52; Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, Normal School, 3, 4, 
50, 51, 52. 


OHIO 


Wilberforce University, 3, 4, 11, 19, 
53. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Normal 
University, 1, 2, 3, 4, 54. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers, 
8, 4, 834; Lincoln University, 3, 4, 11, 12, 
16, 19, 20, 22. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, 3, 4, 11; Benedict 
College, 3, 4, 11, 19; Bettis College, 4; 
Claflin University, College, 3, 4, 19, 23; 
Clinton Normal and Industrial College, 
11; Friendship Normal and Industrial 
College, 4, 11; Morris College, 3, 4, 11; 
State Colored Normal, Industrial, Agri- 
cultural, and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina, 1, 2, 3, 4; Voorhees Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, 4. 
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TENNESSEE 


Fisk University, 3, 4, 14, 19, 20, 35; 
Knoxville College, 3, 4, 6, 19, 35; Lane 
College, 3, 4, 11, 12, 19, 24, 35; Le Moyne 
Junior College, 3, 4, 6; Meharry Medical 
College, 7, 10, 19, 35; Morristown Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Institute, 3, 
4, 28; Roger Williams University, 3, 4, 
11, 35; Swift Memorial College, 4, 6; 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Teachers College, etc., 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Walden College, 3. 


TEXAS 


Bishop College, 3, 4, 11, 12, 19, 20; 
Butler College, 4; Central Texas College, 
11; Conroe College, 11, 12; Guadalupe 
College, 4, 11; Houston Colored Junior 
College, 4, 11; Jarvis Christian College, 
Institute, 3, 4, 6; Mary Allen Seminary, 
Junior College, 4, 6; Paul Quinn Col- 
lege, 3, 4, 5, 11, 19; Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College, i, 2, 3, 
4, 36, 37; St. Phillip’s Junior College, 4; 
Sam Houston Junior College, 3, 4, 19, 
23; Texas College, 3, 4, 6, 24; Tillotson 
College, 3, 4, 19; Wiley College, 3, 4, 19, 
23. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, 3, 4, 58; Lynchburg Seminary, 4; 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
8, 4; Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute, 1, 2, 3, 38, 55; Virginia State 
College for Negroes, 4; Virginia The- 
ological Seminary and College, 11, 12; 
Virginia Union University, 3, 4, 11, 12, 
18, 19, 20. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield State Feachers College, Insti- 
tute, 4, 20, 39; Storer College, 4, 6; West 
Virginia State College, Collegiate Insti- 
tute, 1, 2, 3, 4, 20, 39. 





The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1935, I 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Contemporary news reports and 
other forms of literature reveal 
that within the past year there has 
been an increasing amount of at- 
tention focussed by the American 
public on its educational programs. 
Such. an increase of attention has 
been evidenced not only on the part 
of those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of our various local 
units of control, but also on the 
part of those responsible for the 
administration of our national gov- 
ernment. Significant among the ef- 
forts of the local units have been 
those which have resulted in a 
widespread broadening of the func- 
tions of such “units of educational 
control,” and the attendant widen- 
ing of the scope of the local school 
system’s concern in civic affairs, 
The interest and efforts of the na- 
tional government are’ witnessed 
on every hand. The recovery 
agencies, including in their allot- 
ments funds for augmenting op- 
portunities both for students and 
teachers, have performed a phe- 
nomenal task. 

However, we must not be so en- 
thused with the widening of the 
scope of interest, nor yet with the 
announcement of huge financial 
grants, that we lose sight of the 
more fundamental changes effected 
by our new educational policies. 


The most noteworthy accomplish- 
ment has been that the American 
people are proving themselves 
ready to attack the more difficult 
educational problems; some. of 
which are accompaniments of a 
new social order, and others the 
problems which those responsible 
for determining our educational 
policies and programs in the past, 
for one reason or another, fre- 
quently refused to recognize, let 
alone attack. As a result of solu- 
tions being made to such problems 
we find that there is evolving a new 
philosophy, not. only of education, 
but also, of American society. New 
objectives of education are being 
formulated as a result of the deter- 
mination of procedures for such 
educational programs as the Work- 
er’s Educational Program and the 
Adult Educational Program. Also, 
there is evidenced a new need for 
a more thorough and _ scientific 
study of existing educational ob- 
jectives, and especially those less 
adequately formulated at present. 
Due to their comparative political, 
economic and generally social im- 
potency, the minority groups in 
America are receiving a greatly 
magnified attention. Such is re- 
vealed by the increase in the num- 
ber of governmental, private or- 
ganization and individual studies 
launched incident to such groups, 
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THE NEGRO AS A SUBJECT OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


as well as the increase in the num- 
ber of research. studies in our 
American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Such studies concerned with 
the Negro as a subject continue to 
be significant, not only in number, 
but. also in content. 

Purpose of the Study.—This ar- 
ticle represents the fourth of a 
series of. articles published in the 
April issues of THE JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION. Its purpose is 
to reveal the comparative amount 
and nature of university research 
dealing with the Negro as a sub- 
ject. It deals only with research 
studies that have been made during 
the calendar year 1935 by students 
enrolled in the graduate classes of 
various American colleges and uni- 
versities. The study includes, re- 
gardless of the academic depart- 
ment sponsoring them, all theses 
and dissertations reported. In the 
main, the divisions employed here 
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termining trends, not only in re- 
gard to the number of studies, but 
also in regard to the various classi- 
fications considered. . 

Number of Studies.—A total of 
one hundred and thirty-nine theses 
and dissertations written on sub- 
jects concerning the Negro, were 
reported during the calendar year 
1935, which were accepted. by 
American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Seventeen of the total were 
doctors’ dissertations; and one 
hundred and twenty-two were mas- 
ters’ theses. Table I presents the 
number and percentage of increase 
for these theses, dissertations, and 
total studies for the calendar year 
1935 compared with 1934. It will 
be seen that in 1935 there was an 
increase of 23.87 per cent in the 
total studies as compared with 
1934, with the largest percentage 
of increase shown in the number of 
doctors’ dissertations, 


NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOocToRS’ DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO 
THE NEGRO FOR 1984 COMPARED WITH 1935 








1934 


1935 


No. Increase Per Cent 
193 Increase 1935 





Master’s Theses 101 
Doctors’ Dissertations 12 
Total Studies 113 


122 
17 
139 


21 20.79 
5 41.66 
26 23.87 





will be analogous to those of pre- 
vious studies made by the author. 
This is done in order to facilitate 
a comparison of the various items, 
and to enhance the possibility of de- 


‘Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro a Subject 
of University Research,” JOURNAL OF 
NEcRO EDUCATION, 2:165-74, Ap 1933; 
The Negro as a Subject of University 
search in 1934,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 3:233-44, Ap 1934; “The 
Negro as a Subject of University Re- 
Research in 1934,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION, 4:213-29, Ap 1935. 


It is significant to note that dur- 
ing the past four years that such 
a study has been conducted by the 
author, the figures reveal that in 
1932, there were 76 research 
studies reported; in 1933, 122 were 
reported; in 1934, 113 were re- 
ported; and in 1935, 189 were re- 
ported. From these figures the fact 
is revealed that American colleges 
and universities are not only main- 
taining, but increasing their in- 
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terest in the Negro, if the selection 
of topics is a valid criterion. 

Even though any consequential 
significance attached to such an in- 
crease should be considered in the 
light of a number of possible ex- 
planations, such as university en- 
rollment fluctuations, more or less 
exhaustive work done by organized 
research agencies, and increase in 
the number of publications of state 
and federal departments of educa- 
tion, a consideration of the per- 
centage of increase or decrease is 
at least a true index of the amount 
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of attention given by university re- 
search workers to topics of special 
value to Negroes. 


UNIVERSITIES AND STUDENTS DOING 
RESEARCH 


Studies were reported from 
forty-eight colleges and universi- 
ties during the calendar year of 
1935. The collegiate institutions 
grouped by states, in accord with 
their location, and the number of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disser- 
tations accepted by each institution 
is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND MASTERS’ THESES ON TOPICS INCIDENT T0 
THE NEGRO ACCEPTED IN 1935 BY 48 UNIVERSITIES, CLASSIFIED BY STATES 








States and Universities 


Dissertations 


z 
3 
3 
Q 








ARIZONA 

1. University of Arizona 
CALIFORNIA 

2. University of C'ifornia 


3. University of Souchern California 


COLORADO 
4. University of Colorado 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
5. George Washington University 
6. Howard University* 
GEORGIA 
7. Atlanta University* 
8. University of Georgia 
ILLINOIS 
9. University of Chicago 
10. Northwestern University 
11. University of Illinois 
INDIANA 
12. Butler University 
13. Indiana University 
IOWA 
14. Drake University 
15. Iowa State College 
16. State University of Iowa 


*Primarily Colored. 
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States and Universities 


Dissertations 





KANSAS 
17. University of Kansas 
LOUISIANA 
18. The Tulane University of Louisiana 
19. Xavier University* 
MARYLAND 
20. University of Maryland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
21. Boston University 
22. Harvard University 
23. Radcliffe College 
24. International Y.M.C.A. College 
MICHIGAN 
25. University of Detroit 
26. University of Michigan 
NEW JERSEY 
27. Drew University 
New YORK 
28. College of the City of New York 
29. Columbia University 
Cornell University 
New York University 
University of Buffalo 


Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati 
Western Reserve University 
OKLAHOMA 
37. Phillips University 
PENNSYLVANIA 
38. Temple University 
39. University of Pennsylvania 
40. University of Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
41. University of South Carolina 
TENNESSEE 
42. Y.M.C.A. Graduate School 
43. Fisk University* 
44, Vanderbilt University 
TEXAS 
University of Texas 
. Southern Methodist University 
VIRGINIA 
47. Hampton Institute* 
48. University of Virginia 


*Primarily Colored. 
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Racial Character of Student 
Bodies of Institutions—It was 
found that of the total number of 
institutions reporting, five of them 
are attended primarily by Negroes. 
These are Atlanta, Fisk, Hampton, 
Howard and Xavier, which re- 
ported a combined total of forty- 
five studies, all masters’ theses, and 
comprising 32.37 per cent of the 
total studies. 

The universities reporting which 
are located in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland and the Southern 
states, with exception of those in- 
dicated as primarily for colored, do 
not permit the matriculation of 
Negroes in either their graduate 
or undergraduate departments. 
These universities are George 
Washington, University of Mary- 
land, Phillips, Southern Methodist, 


Tulane, University of Georgia, Uni- 
versity of Texas, University of Vir- 
ginia, University of South Caro- 


lina, Vanderbilt, and Y.M.C.A. 
Graduate School. These eleven 
institutions reported a combined 
total of fourteen studies, all of 
which were masters’ theses. These 
represent 10.07 per cent of the to- 
tal studies received. 

The remaining thirty-two insti- 
tutions permit the matriculation of 
Negro as well as white students. 
This group reported a combined 
total of eighty studies, seventeen 
of which were doctors’ disserta- 
tions and sixty-three, masters’ 
theses. The colleges and universi- 
ties, then, with mixed student 
bodies were responsible for 57.55 
per cent of the studies herein re- 
ported upon. 
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A summary of the above facts 
shows that institutions with ra- 
cially mixed student bodies com- 
prise 66.66 per cent of the total 
institutions accepting research 
studies on topics incident to the 
Negro in 1935, and produced 57.55 
per cent of the total studies re- 
ported. In terms of doctors’ dis- 
seriations, which are much more 
significant from a content view- 
point since they represent more 
exhaustive research, the mixed stu- 
dent body group reported 100 per 
cent of the total. It should be un- 
derstood that any consideration of 
significance of such a fact in terms 
of the relative amount of interest 
revealed by mixed student bodies 
must be tempered by a considera- 
tion of the comparative number of 
such institutions. 

Racial Identity of Authors.—The 
attempt to determine the racial 
identity of the authors was success- 
ful in all except fifteen cases. Table 
Ill gives a comparative presenta- 
tion of the racial identies for 1934 
and 1935. During both years, more 
Negro than white students were 
authors of masters’ theses on topics 
incident to the Negro, but a per- 
centage consideration reveals that 
of the known racial identities, 45.05 
per cent were Negroes in 1934 
while 58.99 per cent were Negroes 
in 1985. Regarding doctors’ dis- 
sertations, 41.6 per cent were Ne 
groes in 1934, and 29.41 per cent 
in 1935. In terms of total studies, 
the number of Negro authors 
varied only from 47.3 per cent in 
1934 to 62.58 in 1935. 
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TABLE III 
RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MASTERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 1934 AND 1935 








1934 


Doctors’ 
Disserta- 


tions 


Masters’ 
Theses 


Total 


1935 
Masters’ Doctors’ 
Theses Disserta- 

tions 


Total 








Negroes 50 5 55 
Whites 41 7 48 
Unknown 10 0 10 


82 5 87 
32 9 41 
8 3 11 





Location of Universities.—It has 
been the practice to consider the 
geographical distribution of the 
colleges and universities reported 
upon in these studies, in terms of 
their locations in commonly ac- 
cepted geographical regions in the 
United States. This is important 
for many reasons, at least one of 
significance being that university 
research for masters’ degrees es- 
pecially, frequently deals with 
topics of environmental interest to 
the university accepting it. Also, 
since we are concerned with topics 
incident to the Negro, it is import- 
ant in the light of the fact that at 
least 70 per cent of the Negroes in 
the United States reside in the 
South. 

By referring to Table II, the 
geographical distributions may be 
readily determined. Four of the 
institutions are found to be in the 
New England States, and produced 
a total of eight studies. Ten are 
in the Middle Atlantic States, and 
reported sixteen. Two, one Negro 
and one white, are in the District 
of Columbia, and are responsible 
for eighteen studies. Thirteen insti- 
tutions, four Negro and nine white, 
are in the Southern states and pro- 
duced forty studies. In the Middle 
Western section there are fifteen 
universities which reported a total 


of fifty studies. The Western states, 


with four institutions, reported a 
total of seven studies. 

A Summary reveals that the 
largest number of institutions per 
section, fifteen, were in the Middle 
Western States where fifty or 35.97 


per cent of the total studies were 
produced. 


Classifications of the Studies by 
States. A study of the development 
of the subject-matter by the au- 
thors of the one hundred thirty- 


nine theses and dissertations is, of 
course, of prime importance. In or- 
der to aid in understanding a de- 
scriptive presentation of the sub- 
ject-matter, a complete list of the 
titles, classified by states as doc- 
tors’ dissertations and masters’ 
theses, follows: 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


ILLINOIS 
1. A Socio-Psychological Study of 


Negro Children of Superior In- 
telligence. (Northwestern Uni- 


versity). 
2. The Development of the Idea of 


God in Contemporary Negro 
Literature. (University of Chi- 


cago.) 


INDIANA 
8. Comparative Studies of White and 
Negro Subjects in Learning to 


Discriminate Visual Magnitude. 
(Indiana University). 
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KANSAS 

4. Effect of Improvement in Reading 
Upon the Intelligence of Negro 
Children, (University of Kansas). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

5. The Reconciliation of North and 
South. (Harvard University). 

6. The Background of Italian Im- 
perialism in Africa. (Harvard 
University). 

7. The Plantation System in Arkan- 
sas. (Radcliffe College). 

New YorK 

8. Black Angels of Athos. (Columbia 
University). 

9. The Reflection of Teachers. 
lumbia University). 

10. County Training Schools and Pub- 
lic Secondary Education for Ne- 
grocs in the South. (Columbia 
University). 


(Co- 


OHIO 

11. State Exclusion Laws. (Ohio State 
University). 

12. The Controversy Over the Distri- 
bution of Abolition. (Ohio State 
University). 

13. Developments in Negro Colleges 
During the Twenty-Year Period. 
(Ohio State University). 

14. Ethiopia—A Pawn in European 
Diplomacy. (Ohio State Univer- 
sity). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

15. The Practice of Illegal Popular 
Coercion, (University of Penn- 
sylvania). 

16. The Main Line Negro—A Social, 
Economic and Educational Sur- 
vey. (Temple University). 

17. The Courts and the Separation of 
Races in the Public Schools. 
(Temple University). 


MASTERS’ THESES 


ARIZONA 

1. A Critical Survey of Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in Negro Sec- 
ondary Schools. (University of 
Arizona). 

Critical Evaluation of the 
Preparation of Secondary Teach- 
ers by Negro Institutions of 


2. A 
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Higher Learning. (University of 
Arizona). 
CALIFORNIA 

3. France in Morocco. (University of 
California). 

4. The Occupation and Colonization 
of German East Africa. (Uni- 
versity of California). 

5. The Negro in South America. 
(University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), 

COLORADO 

6. Changing Tendencies in Vocations 
of the Negro. (University of 
Colorado). 

7. The Development of Physical Edu- 
cation in Negro Colleges in the 
United States. (University of 
Colorado). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

8. A Survey of American Negro Ora- 
tory. (George Washington Uni- 
versity). 

. Lafayette and the Negro. (Howard 
University). 

. Waterways of the Domestic Slave 
Trade as Shown by Ship Mani- 
fests, 1808-1860. (Howard Uni- 
versity). 

. How Does the Use of Negative 
Grade Points Affect Probation at 
Howard University? (Howard 
University). 

. The Interrelations of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement in Great Bri- 
tain and America, 1833-1860. 
(Howard University). 

. Women in the Abolition Move- 
ment, 1830-1869. (Howard Uni- 
versity). 

. The Negro in the Confederacy. 
(Howard University). 

. Napoleon and the Negro. (Howard 
University). 

. The Measurement of Musical Abil- 
ity. (Howard University). 

. The Development of Secondary 
Education for Negroes in the 
State of Tennessee. (Howard 
University). 

. An Analysis of Achievement in 
High School Chemistry. (Howard 
University). 
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19. The Growth of National Conscious- 
ness in America as Evidenced by 
the American Drama, 1787-1830. 
(Howard University). 

. The History of Negro Business 
Prior to 1860. (Howard Univer- 
sity). 

. Guides for Training Courses in 
Educational Recreationa] Leader- 
ship. (Howard University). 

. Charles Sumner and the Negro. 
(Howard University). 

. A Study of Negro Public Education 
in the State of South Carolina, 
with Particular Reference to the 
Influence of the Reconstruction 
Period. (Howard University). 

. The Economic and Social Status 
of the Free Negro in the District 
of Columbia, 1830-1862. (How- 
ard University). 

. The History of Separate Schools 
for Negroes in Pennsylvania. 
(Howard University). 

GEORGIA 

26. What Negro Newspapers in Geor- 
gia Are Saying About Social 
Problems. (University of Geor- 
gia). 

. The Attitude of Mothers of Pri- 
mary School Children. (Univer- 
sity of Georgia). 

. An Investigation of the Arithmet- 
ical Difficulties and Their Re- 
medial Treatment in the Fourth 
Grade of the Bell Street School in 
Atlanta, Georgia. (Atlanta Uni- 
versity). 

29. Characteristics of Negro Male 
Transients Applying to the Fed- 
eral Relief Administration, At- 
lanta, Georgia, 1933-1934. (At- 
lanta University). 

. Discipline in Negro Secondary 
Schools. (Atlanta University). 

. The History of Public Education 
for Negroes in Georgia Since 
1860. (Atlanta University). 

. A Comparative Study of the Vo- 
cabulary of Ten Four-Year-Old 
Boys and Girls and Ten Three- 
and-One-Half-Year-Old Boys and 
Girls in the Nursery School of 


Spelman College, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. (Atlanta University). 

33. The Attitude of Georgia Toward 
Negro Education. (Atlanta Uni- 
versity). 

34. An Experimental Study of Two 
Hundred Fifty School Children 
on the Seashore Measure of Mu- 
sical Talent. (Atlanta Univer- 
sity). 

35. A Study of Color-Blindness in a 
Group of Two Hundred Fifty- 
Nine Negro School Children With 
the Ishihara Color-Blindness Test. 
(Atlanta University). 

ILLINOIS 

36. A Comparative Study of Depend- 
ents Among Negro and White 
Children. (Northwestern Univer- 
sity). 

37. The Inadequate Functioning of the 
Family As a Factor in Sex De- 
linquency of the Negro Girl. 
(Northwestern University). 

. A Study of the Incidence and Ef- 
fects of Unemployment Upon 
Five Hundred Negro Families in 
Tampa, Florida. (Northwestern 
University). 

. Status of and Training Provided by 
Negro Teachers Colleges. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 

. The Lincoln Colored Home Survey. 
(University of Chicago). 

. Three Negro Preachers in Chicago, 
A Study in Religious Leader- 
ship. (University of Chicago). 

. The Status of the Pullman Porter. 
(University of Illinois). 

INDIANA 

43. Parallelism and Contrast in Cer- 
tain Dramas of Philip Massinger 
and Thomas Heywood. (Indiana 
University). 

44, Negro Education in Indiana. (But- 
ler University). 

IOWA 

45. A Study of the Content of Ten 
Negro Newspapers. (University 
of Iowa). 

46. Anti-Slavery Activities of 
“Friends of Humanity.” 
versity of Iowa). 


the 
(Uni- 
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. A Study of Certain Attitudes of 
Negro College Students. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa). 

. The Negro in Congress. 
sity of Iowa). 

. The Development of Publicly Sup- 
ported Secondary Education for 
Negroes in Mississippi. (Univer- 
sity of Iowa). 

. A Comparison of the Speech De- 
fects of Colored and White Chil- 
dren. (University of Iowa). 

. A Study of Negro Teachers in Ar- 
kansas, (University of Iowa). 

. A Study of the Negro Historians. 
(University of Iowa). 

The Status of Public Secondary 
Education Among Negroes in 
Missouri. (Drake University). 

. The Utilization of Time by Pupils 
in Certain High School Foods 
Classes Taught by Student Teach- 
ers. (lowa State College). 

. Selected Problems in Operating 
and Managing the Farms of Six- 
teen Boarding Schools for Ne- 
groes. (lowa State College). 

. Present Status of the Agricultural 
Department in Seventeen Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges. (Iowa State 
College). 

KANSAS 
57. A Study of the Graduates of the 
Summer High School of Kansas 
City. (University of Kansas). 


(Univer- 


LOUISIANA 

58. Education of the Negro in New 
Orleans 1860. (Xavier Univer- 
sity). 

59. The Negro in Louisiana. (Xavier 
University). 

60. Negro Slavery in New Orleans. 
(Tulane University). 


MARYLAND 
61. A Survey of the Development of 
the Poetry of the America Ne- 
gro. (University of Maryland). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
62. Implications Relative to Curricular 
Offering in Urban High Schools 
for Negroes. (Harvard Univer- 
sity). 


63. The Status of the Negro Woman 
in the United States from 1619 
to 1865. (Boston University). 

64, Whitehead’s Conception of God and 
Religion. (Boston University). 

65. History of the Development of 
Secondary Education. (Boston 
University). 

66. Recreation of the Negro in New 
Haven, Connecticut. (Interna- 
tional Y.M.C.A. College). 


MICHIGAN 
67. The Development of Racial Ap- 
preciation Through the Teaching 
of American Literature. (Uni- 
versity of Detroit). 

. The Present Status of the Negro 
in South Carolina. (University 
of Detroit). 

. A Survey of the Secondary Edu- 
cational Facilities Offered to the 
Negro by the State of Tennessee, 
(University of Detroit). 

. Twenty-five Years of Negro Ac- 
tivity in Detroit, 1910-1935. (Uni- 
versity of Detroit). 

. An Evaluation of Required Pro- 
grams of Physical Education for 
Men in the Accredited Negro Col- 
leges. (University of Michigan). 

. The Administration and Control of 
Intercollegiate Athletics in Ne- 
gro Colleges. (University of 
Michigan). 


NEW JERSEY 
73. An Analysis of Twenty-two Social 
Agencies in Morris County: In 
Order to Determine Their Place 
and Social Value to a Local Pas- 
tor or Local Community Leader. 
(Drew University). 


NEw YoRK 
74. Color Discrimination of Children 

from Two to Six Years of Age. 
(University of Buffalo). 

. Education of the Negro in the City 
of New York. (College of the 
City of New York). 

. History of Negro Education in New 
York City. (College of the City 
of New York). 
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77. Determining Implications for Vo- 
cational Education from Certain 
Characteristics and Trends of the 
Negro Population in Kentucky. 
(Cornell University). 

78. The Growth of Negro Office-hold- 
ers and Employees in the Gov- 
ernment of New York City. 
(New York University). 


OHIO 

79. The Life and Musical Compositions 
of S. Coleridge Taylor. (Oberlin 
College). 

80. The Survival of Africanism in 
Modern Music. (Oberlin College). 

81. Sociological Aspects of Negro Life 
in the Virgin Islands. .(Western 
Reserve University). 

82. Educational Work of a National 
Professional Sorority of Negro 
College Women. (University of 
Cincinnati). 

. A Study of the Intelligence, Voca- 
tional Interests, and Vocational 
Possibilities of Negro Junior 
High School Girls. (University of 
Cincinnati). 

. Health and Physical Education in 
Negro Colleges and Universities. 
(University of Cincinnati). 

. A Study of Excursions in a First 
Grade with Negro Children of 
Limited Ability. (University of 
Cincinnati). 

. The Relation of General Initelli- 
gence to Verbal Responses in Ne- 
gro Children. (University of Cin- 
cinnati). 

. The Rise of Negro Elementary 
Education in West Virginia. 
(University of Cincinnati). 

. An Evaluation of the Friendly 
Service Bureau in Its Crime Pre- 
vention Among Negroes in the 
City of Columbus, Ohio, 1921- 
1930. (Ohio State University). 

. Geographic Factors Contributing 
to the Evils of Farm Tenancy in 
Its Relation to the Negro of the 
South. (Ohio State University). 

. The Underground Railroad in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Iowa. (Ohio 
State University). 


91. Advertising in Negro Newspapers. 
(Ohio State University). 

92. Race Prejudice Derives from Un- 
pleasant Social Situations Plus 
Defining Tradition. (Ohio State 
University). 

OKLAHOMA 

93. The Negro Problems in the Light 
of New Testament Teachings. 
(Phillips University). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

94, Representative Negroes in Ameri- 
can Poetry. (Temple University). 

96. Study of 141 Dependent Negro 
Children Placed in Boarding 
Homes by the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County. (University 
of Pittsburgh). 

97. Status of Pittsburgh Negroes in 
Regard to Origin, Length of Resi- 
dence and Economic Aspects of 
Their Life. (University of Pitts- 
burgh). 

SouTH CAROLINA 

98. This History of the Commission on 
Inter-Racial Cooperation. (Uni- 
versity of South Carolina). 

TENNESSEE 

99. The Study of Social and Economic 
Conditions Which May Affect the 
Health of Negroes in Chester, 
Pennsylvania. (Fisk University). 

. The Education of Negroes in 
Louisiana. (Fisk University). 

. A Study of Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities in the Negro High Schools 
of Nashville, Tennessee. (Fisk 
University). 

. Biographies of American Negro 
Authors. (Fisk University). 

. The Relation Between High School 
Record and Freshman Achieve- 
ment. (Fisk University). 

. A Theorem in the Theory of Num- 
bers with Applications. (Fisk 
University). 

. A Study of the Aims, Growth, and 
Functions of Palmer Memorial 
Institute. (Fisk University). 

. Certification Laws in the South 
and How They Affect Negro 
Teachers. (Fisk University). 
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107. A Study of Incipient Religious 
Groups in Nashville, Tennessee. 
(Fisk University). 

108. The Novels of Upton Sinclair. 
(Fisk University). 

109. Economic and Social Adjustment of 
Marginal Families and Persons in 
Nashville, Tennessee. (Fisk Uni- 
versity). 

. Relation Between Attendance and 
Marks in Pearl High School. 
(Fisk University). 

. Education of Negroes in Tennes- 
see During the Reconstruction 
Period. (Fisk University). 

. Visual Instruction in Negro Ele- 
mentary Schools. (Fisk Univer- 
sity). 

113. The Negro in Dramatic Art. 
(Y.M.C.A. Graduate Schools). 

114. Party Politics in Alabama from 
1850 Through 1860. (Vanderbilt). 


TEXAS 

115. Sociological Study of Texas Lynch- 
ing. (Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity). 

116. Comparison of the Cultures of the 
Bushmen and Fuegian, with 
Special Reference to the Mental 
Aspects. (University of Texas). 

117. Texas in the War for Southern In- 
dependence, 1861-1865. (Univer- 
sity of Texas). 

118. A Study of the Expenditures of 
Urban Negro Work Relief Fami- 


lies in Travis County, Texas, ag 
Compared to an Adequate Diet, 
(University of Texas). 


VIRGINIA 

119. A Comparison of Reading and 
Achievement in the One-Teacher, 
the Three-Teacher, and the Six- 
Teacher Schools, of Eleven-Year- 
Old Children in the Negro Pub- 
lie Schools of Aiken County. 
(Hampton Institute). 

120. A Study of Retardation in Abra- 
ham Lincoln School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. (Hampton Institute). 

121. An Inventory of One Hundred 
Forty-nine Students in the Ninth, 
Tenth, Eleventh Grade Classes of 
the Lincoln High School, Gaines- 
ville, Alabama. (Hampton Insti- 
tute). 

122. A Study of First-Year High 
School Failures in Henderson 
Institute, Henderson, North 
Carolina. (Hampton Institute). 

123. Negro Education in Virginia. (Uni- 
versity of Virginia). 


The list of titles reveals that one 
hundred thirty-nine studies were 
accepted during 1935 by forty- 
eight graduate divisions of col- 
legiate institutions in twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia. 


(Concluded October, 1936.) 
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Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEWS 


Culture in the South} 


This book covers a wide range, 
considering subjects all the way 
from Agriculture and Social Leg- 
islation to Handicrafts and the 
Fine Arts; but in general it is op- 
posed to the facile error of inter- 
preting Southern life in terms 
either of industrialism or of agra- 
rianism. The pattern is not so 
simple. Says the editor with ref- 
erence to the symposium, /’ll Take 
My Stand: “One must be careful 
how one averages a religious im- 
pulse or restraint with an economic 
motive, or how one clothes a great 
variety of thought and action with 
the single garment of this latest 
version of agrarianism.” 


This objective method dominates 
the book and makes the series of 
thirty-one papers one unusually 
well balanced and sane. Professor 
Donald Davidson, of Vanderbilt, 
discussing “The Trend of Litera- 
ture,” deliberately says that he is 


giving “a partisan view.” As a 
matter of fact, however, he is less 
partisan than usual, and his study 
shows genuine breadth of informa- 
tion, though the point of view for 
which he is known is revealed in 
what he has to say about Walter 
Hines Page: “One may reasonably 
ask whether Page and his follow- 
ers did not really injure the South 
by belittling its traditions and at 
the same time offering a program 
which, though sincerely humani- 
tarian in aim, worked to destroy 
much that was valuable in the char- 


*W. T. Couch (Editor), Culture in the 
South. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 711. 


acteristic life and genius of the 
Southern states. In brief, the true 
surrender came not at Appomattox 
but at the turn of the century, 
when the progressive formula of 
educational uplift, industrialism, 
and liberalism began to get well 
under way.” Professor Guy B. 
Johnson, of North Carolina, writ- 
ing of “Negro Folk-Songs,” says 
once more that the spirituals show 
extensive borrowing, and that Pro- 
fessor George P. Jackson, in his 
book, White Spirituals in the 
Southern Uplands, “clinches be-” 
yond doubt” the fact that “the Ne- 
gro spiritual originated in the re- 
ligious songs of the whites.” One 
may raise some question about the 
clinching beyond a doubt. There 
was, of course, borrowing on both 
sides, but, when an investigator 
holds that both the words and the 
music of the spirituals were taken 
by the Negro from other people, a 
reader is forced to pause. He might 
not only ask from what country 
other than Africa the Negro got 
such a tune as that of “Fo’ an’ 
twenty elders,” but also from what. 
other people they took the songs 
they were forced to sing on the 
slave ships. Especially significant 
is the paper, “The Pattern of Vio- 
lence,” by Professor H. C. Brearley, 
of Clemson. In comparatively brief 
compass this discusses many sub- 
jects of far-reaching interest, and 
emphasizes that one outstanding 
reason for the large number of 
cases of homicide in the South is 
that the Negro naturally distrusts 
the system of criminal justice. “In 
some Negro groups it is not quite 
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honorable to appeal to the courts 
for redress of an affront that seri- 
ously affects one’s status in the 
community. Unless the difficulty 
can be settled by the intervention 
of friends or church officials, fight- 
ing it out may be the only recourse 
. .. This lack of confidence in the 
machinery of justice markedly in- 
creases the number of interracial 
slayings. Whenever a Negro feels 
himself grievously wronged by a 
white man and at the same time be- 
lieves that an appeal to law will be 
worse than useless, the setting is 
prepared for an interracial homi- 
cide.” Furthermore, “when indus- 
trial warfare occurs in a region 
where the participants are already 
predisposed to deeds of violence, as 
in the South, such conflicts may be 
expected to be especially destruc- 
tive.” 

One interested in the education 
of the Negro naturally loses little 
time in turning to the papers, “The 
Negro in the South,” “Religion in 
the South,” and “Recent Progress 
and Problems of Education.” The 
first of these, on a subject that 
might easily be marred by preju- 
dice, has been written by the edi- 
tor himself. Mr. Couch is the di- 
rector of The University of North 
Carolina Press, and his article is 
sufficiently long and comprehensive 
to be an independent booklet. While 
he attaches more importance than 
some others might to such studies 
as those by Alfred Holt Stone a 
generation ago, he briskly disposes 
of popular but erroneous ideas 
about the Negro and unflinchingly 
faces the problems of the present. 
His study of the Negro farmer 
rises to brilliancy and includes a 
vivid picture of the lot of the typi- 
cal share cropper. He is, however, 
not less forthright in dealing with 
the legal status of the Negro. “It 
is an interesting and significant 
fact that an American citizen in 
Manchuria or Mexico or elsewhere 
may be afforded the protection of 


the United States Navy if he is 
threatened with harm. But any 
citizen of the United States, es. 
pecially if he is a Negro, appears 
to have no claim on the protection 
of the Federal Government if he 
is threatened with harm anywhere 
within the confines of the nation. 
Thus four white men in South 
Carolina a few months ago broke 
into a jail, carried off a Negro 
prisoner, shot him to death, and 
neither the State of South Caro- 
lina nor the Federal Government is 
likely to do anything about it.” 
However, “lynching, like every 
other evidence of race prejudice, is 
both a part of and a symbol of 
deeply underlying relationships. It 
is utterly futile to isolate the sym- 
bol, treat it is a fundamental fact, 
and fight it alone. The reality is 
the notion that the Negro is so far 
inferior that he has no rights 
which the white man is bound to 
respect. The racial customs, habits, 
and laws of the Southern states are 


merely the external aspects of this 


one deep-lying reality. It is a 
thousand headed hydra, but unlike 
the mythical beast it seems to have 
no heart—or perhaps it has many 
hearts to be pierced before it will 
finally die.” Finally: “The diag- 
nosis of social disorders will al- 
ways remain a perilous task. It 
will always rest, in the final analy- 
sis, on a social faith. The author 
of this article believes that the 
conception of Southern economy in 
terms of cheap and servile labor is 
the main source of most of the Ne- 
gro’s (and the poor white man’s) 
disabilities, and that this concep- 
tion and the system which gives it 
effect must be changed before the 
genius of the Southern people, 
white and black, can find its full 
expression.” 

The paper, “Religion in the 
South,” was written by Dr. Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, Jr., at present a 
pastor in Raleigh, N.C., and the 
president of the Southern Commis- 
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sion on Interracial Cooperation. 
It finds the ills of the South to rest 
in an extreme emphasis on funda- 
mentalism, which, in its concern 
for individual salvation, has gen- 
erally been opposed to social re- 
form. The insistence upon so-called 
orthodoxy largely accounted for 
the recrudescence of the Ku Klux 
Klan, in which Baptists and Metho- 
dists have been especially promin- 
ent. However, “in spite of consid- 
erable ecclesiastical differences the 
theology of the South is the same in 
its broad essentials among all the 
religious groups . . . Scratch any 
sectarian skin and the same ortho- 
dox blood flows.” Such being the 
tradition, it is gratifying that Dr. 
Poteat can find in education, in 
industry, and in a changing basis 
of racial relationships much to 
give one hope for the future. “Lib- 
eralism has become a passion in 
state institutions, and if there are 
illiberal colleges still rebuking the 
liberal tide, they do it hardly with 
the support of their student bodies. 
A generation of young people is 
arising that knows not the shib- 
boleths of early orthodoxy and in 
many instances looks with genuine 
disapproval on certain traditional 
Southern attitudes.” 

“Recent Progress and Problems 
of Education” has been discussed 
by Professor Edgar W. Knight, of 
North Carolina, who finds that the 
backwardness of the South in mat- 
ters educational is due not so much 
to poverty as to provincial preju- 
dice and unwarranted complacency 
in the face of what has been ac- 
complished in recent years. “The 
South is in grave danger of bally- 
hooing itself into further back- 
wardness.” The Southern states 
have made some progress of course. 
“They certainly needed to do that, 
but not one of them is yet an edu- 
cationally advanced state, mea- 
sured by national standards. The 
one that is probably the most 
nearly advanced of the Southern 
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group should do twice as much as 
it was doing in the best years be- 
fore the depression to be ranked 
as an average state educationally 
among the forty-eight.” It has been 
their inadequate provision for the 
Negro that has kept their ranking 
low. “Their general attitude to- 
ward his education lies close to the 
root of the whole problem; and the 
failure of state legislatures to bring 
the schools up closer to the average 
standards of the nation is ap- 
parently due in part, at least, to a 
reluctance to apply those standards 
to Negro schools. The lack of the 
Negro’s industrial skill will con- 
tinue to keep the South backward 
so long as provision is not made for 
his proper education and train- 
ing.” 

Such papers as have been men- 
tioned are only indicative of the va- 
riety and richness of Culture in the 
South. We have made no refer- 
ence to “A Survey of Industry,” by 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell, of Johns 
Hopkins, to “Also There is Poli- 
tics,” by George Fort Milton, of 
the Chattanooga News, or to other 
articles that equal and even sur- 
pass the average of the symposium. 
The book as a whole is the most 
thoroughgoing study of the sort 
that has ever been made. Accord- 
ingly it will have to be used again 
and again by anyone interested in 
any phase of the subject. 

—Benjamin Brawley. 


African Pilgrimage’ 

This is a travelogue by an Eng- 
lishman who made a short and 
arduous trip through French West 
Africa and apparently developed 
such a grudge against the French 
and everything they do there, that 
he felt obliged to write a book 
about it. It is fortunate that every 
one who harbors a racial grudge 
does not write a book. There are 
few, however, who could write a 


*Geoffrey Gorer, African Dances, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935, Pp 345. 
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more interesting and entertaining 
account of a journey among 
strange people than Mr. Gorer. But 
it is unfortunate that the author, 
who is quite obviously and honestly 
sympathetic toward the African 
native, found it necessary to pre- 
sent his views regarding French 
colonial policy with so much ve- 
hemence, especially since he found 
so little to criticize in English West 
Africa. The reader may be justi- 
fied in concluding that the author 
was too much under the influence 
of British chauvinism, though he 
would vigorously deny the charge. 

Mr. Gorer clearly makes no ef- 
fort to be scientific. He struck up 
an acquaintance with an African 
dancer in Paris and together they 
made a thrilling three-month motor 
trip which took them to Senegal, 
the Upper Volta, Togo, Dahomey, 
the Gold Coast and the Ivory Coast. 
He visited many tribes, observing 
their customs, rituals and dances, 
and the operation of the colonial 
policies. From rather casual obser- 
vations and chance conversations 
with natives, colonial officials and 
traders he has made many sweep- 
ing deductions, the authenticity of 
several of which may well be chal- 
lenged. The reviewer’s own ex- 
perience on a trip of slightly longer 
duration to the same section of 
Africa suggests the weakness of 
this method of study. Life in West 
Africa today is terribly complex. 
The many tribes, with their widely 
varying customs, institutions and 
rituals, together with the confusing 
invasion of European influences, 
present a social picture whose in- 
terpretation demands every re- 
source of the trained and experi- 
enced scholar. The untrained ob- 
server is quitely likely to be over- 
whelmed by it all. 

The title of the book is mislead- 
ing. Except for one short chapter 
the author devotes only incidental 
consideration to native dances and 
other forms of native art. The rest 
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of the discussion involves travel ex- 
periences, which are exceptionally 
well related, and the merits of the 
French and British colonial poli- 
cies. There is entirely too much 
generalization. From limited con- 
tact with the natives Mr. Gorer 
makes a number of conclusions con- 
cerning racia] traits which are very 
dubious. For example, after being 
greatly impressed by contact with 
the fetish-worshippers in Dahomey, 
he seems to conclude that Negroes 
are highly mystical, and writes: 
“But if these wild talents could 
be harnessed and employed under 
civilized conditions there is no limit 
to their possibilities. But it seems 
as though a miracle-working mind 
and a logically thinking mind are 
incompatible; the Negroes are 
usually in a state of trance, .. .” 
In fact, the author believes that he 
is endowed with some of these mys- 
tical qualities himself, for he ad- 
mits in one passage his own inex- 
plicable clairvoyant proclivities. 
The French colonies are de- 
scribed as the “Negro’s purgatory,” 
but the English-controlled Gold 
Coast is regarded as “the Negro’s 
paradise” in West Africa. Such ex- 
treme statements are, of course, 
utterly unfounded. It is true that 
until the depression hit the world 
cocoa market the Gold Coast was 
a very flourishing colony. There 
was a comparatively large number 
of rich natives who rode about the 
streets of Accra in big limousines 
and who showed other evidences of 
prosperity. But the great masses 
of the native population were dis- 
tressingly impoverished. In addi- 
tion, the constant conflict between 
the Ashanti and the British admin- 
istration was due to the very irri- 
tating habit of the British in 
arbitrarily placing “administration 
chiefs” on the tribal stools without 
the consent of the native popula 
lations. In most cases these chiefs 
are mere “stool pigeons” for the 
British administration. Moreover, 














while Mr. Gorer’s statements con- 
cerning incidents of racial dis- 
crimination in the French colonies 
are true, it is equally true that Eng- 
glish Accra, which he visited, and 
Lagos, which he did not visit, pro- 
vide the two most flagrant ex- 
amples of residential segregation 
of native population to be found in 
all West Africa. 

Many of the criticisms aimed at 
the French policy and administra- 
tors are entirely valid, however. 
The high taxes are a constant 
source of oppression for the natives 
of the French colonies. In many 
places the French impose death du- 
ties, income taxes, 7 per cent rent 
and furniture levies, and personal- 
service taxes or prestations. The 
latter is the basis for the wide- 
spread use of forced native labor 
in the French colonies. The author 
has also accurately noted the typi- 
cal French policy of keeping the 
roads in ill repair in order to di- 
vert traffic to the state-owned rail- 
ways, which always charge exor- 
bitant rates. Likewise, the French 
policy of continually shifting co- 
lonial officials about interferes with 
the development of constructive 
programs. Most of the French of- 
flcials leaving France do not know 
to what colony they will be as- 
signed unti] a telegraphic dispatch 
is received on the boat from the 
Governor-General of West Africa, 
the day before the boat arrives at 
Dakar. 

The author also takes the now 
conventional crack at the mission- 
aries. He writes: 

One Sunday morning in a small town 
where I had nothing better to do I went 
and listened to the missionaries preach- 
ing. The Catholic priest said to his flock 
“The Protestants are the children of the 
devil (enfants du diable.) The Protest- 
ants arose because a monk called Luther 
wanted to marry a nun; since the Holy 
Father forbade this, they broke away 
from the Church and dragged many after 
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them to damnation. A heathen who has 
not heard the gospel preached may go to 
purgatory, but anyone buried in the 
Protestant cemetery goes straight to 
hell.” 

At the other end of the town the Pro- 
testant missionary told his catechumens 
“The Catholics are not Christians at all: 
they are European fetishists. They be- 
lieve in all sorts of grigris—bits of metal 
and necklaces and bread which they 
worship; they break the second com- 
mandment and worship graven images; 
... They do not even set a good example; 
Father X has taken a vow of chastity, 
and you all know that he has several 
children by a black woman living up at 
his house yonder.” .. . I consider their 
influence in Africa is wholly deplorable. 


The author’s conclusion is that 
“short-sighted greed and folly” 
will eventually lead to. virtual ex- 
tinction of the African. This, he 
thinks, could be avoided by some 
sort of international and disinter- 
ested guidance for the African. He 
does not venture to say how this 
might be done, however. The book 
has undoubted literary values and 
the author is to be complimented 
for some unusually excellent pho- 
tography. There is an index. 

R. J. BUNCHE, Assoc. Prof., 
Dept. of Political Science, 
Howard University. 


La Tour de Nesle* 


This class-room edition of a stir- 
ring and unfamiliar drama _ will 
serve several purposes, not least 
among which is the proper ap- 
praisal of Dumas’ contribution to 
the development of the romantic 
drama. The scant credit given him 
is one of those caprices of literary 
criticism that impartial scholarship 
must challenge. To be sure, the 
histories of French literature state 
that Henri III et sa cour had its 
premiére in February, 1829, but 
this fact being too often side- 


DP A, Daley, (Editor) La Tour de 
Nesle. The Bayard Press, 1935. Pp. 190. 
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tracked as an isolated phenomenon, 
the legend has grown up that the 
new genre was born a year later 
with the noisy delivery of Hernani. 
Ballyhoo, it would seem, is as po- 
tent a factor in literary history as 
it is in politics. 

French students in general will 
enjoy reading this thriller, which 
is typical of romanticism in its 
darkest and most turbulent moods, 
and students of color in particular 
will be gratified to make the ac- 
quaintance of another facet of the 
genius of a writer whom the race 
can claim as its own. The teacher 
who seeks to avoid the hackneyed 
might well substitute La Tour de 
Nesle for Les trois Mousquetaires 
or La tulipe noire on the list of re- 
quired readings from Dumas, or at 
least add it to such a list. 

The editor in his preface tells us 
that the play enjoyed a successful 
revival in Paris in 19832—another 


proof of Rubén Dario’s contention 
that the human species is incurably 


romantic. It might be read with 
profit and enjoyment by students at 
various levels, yet some teachers 
would probably hesitate before of- 
fering this ragout of debauchery 
and crime to youthful palates, 
despite the acknowledged sophisti- 
cation of young people today and 
the hold that a tale of extravagant 
intrigue, with the familiar trim- 
mings of mystery, revenge, and 
agnition has on the adolescent 
imagination. It will more properly 
find its place in a collegiate course 
on romanticism, or as an outside 
reading assignment for the more 
mature student, who will undoubt- 
edly be intrigued by the historical 
warp and phantastic woof out of 
which Dumas has woven a melo- 
drama that puts Italian opera to 
shame. And the thoughtful student 
of French literature will find it an 
interesting gloss on the question 
put by Villon concerning the queen 
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who commanded that “Buridan be 
thrown in a sack into the Seine.” 

Dr. Daley’s edition of La Tour 
de Nesle embraces twenty-nine 
pages of introduction, one hundred 
forty of text, one of questionnaire, 
and twenty of vocabulary. Seem- 
ingly he subscribes to the “all- 
French” ideal in instruction, for 
the introduction and notes (except 
for direct translations that are 
obviously inconsistent with such an 
ideal) are in French. His pro- 
cedure is commendable if the stu- 
dent is advanced enough to read 
the introduction as an essay in lit- 
erary criticism and not an exercise 
in translating. Certainly frequent 
“thumbing” would defeat the pur- 
pose of such a well written intro- 
duction. 

The first part treats Dumas’ life 
—a biography not altogether de- 
void of adventures in the roman- 
esque style, and a fitting introduc- 
tion to the strange tale that fol- 
lows. Part two, “Le Drame Ro- 
mantique,” treats of the develop- 
ment of the genre in France and 
shows clearly the important part 
Dumas played in the romantic 
movement. The facts are suc- 
cinctly and convincingly stated. 
One might question, however, the 
statement on page 20 that religion 
“denied and abandoned by the Re- 
volution reentered France in 1815.” 
History tells us that its rebirth was 
earlier, for Napoleon gave it official 
sanction in his Concordat with the 
Roman See in 1801. 

The third section deals with the 
“Tour de Nesle” legends and the 
various theories concerning the 
identity of the Marguerite whose 
fearful orgies ended in the death 
of the paramours whom she lured 
to the fatal trysting-place. 

The editor has avoided the snare 
of over-editing. How many liter- 
ary masterpieces lose their clear 
outline under the heavy belaboring 
of pedantry! In this text a con- 
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venient minimum of annotations in 
the form of footnotes in French 
and translations in English helps 
the student over the rough places 
without confusing him with detail. 
At that, one wonders if expressions 
like “cette vieille Tour de Nesle, que 
Dieu foudroie’, and ‘a compter 
d’aujourd’hui” are not of suffici- 
ently obvious meaning to render 
explanation unnecessary. 

Since this is essentially a “read- 
ing’ text, the editor has wisely 
emitted the “oral-interpretation 
questionnaire”, that strikes one as 
being a superfluity wholly in con- 
tradiction to Voltaire’s familiar 
conception. Instead, he presents a 
short critical questionnaire in 
French, which suggests the trend 
that an analysis of the structure 
and significance of the piece might 
take. The vocabulary does not pre- 
tend to be complete, the editor 
stating that only words unfamiliar 
to a third semester student are in- 
cluded. No doubt the Vander Beke 
list was used as a basis for selec- 
tion, yet one wonders if a word 
like “talus” (p. 97) is of high 
enough frequency to warrant its 
exclusion from the vocabulary. 

It is to be regretted that the 
mechanics of the editing are not 
commensurate with the exciting 
appeal of the drama or the scholar- 
ship of the introduction and notes. 
Use of the same type makes direc- 
tions undistinguishable at first 
glance from dialogue—the begin- 
ning of scene two of act one, for 
example; act four might begin at 
the top of the page rather than the 
bottom. A number of mistakes in 
spelling are noted; ‘“événment” 
fluctuates between two acute ac- 
cents, and one acute and one grave; 
“coeur” seems undecided about the 
union of the “o” and “e”’; “aprés” 
is indifferent about its accent; 
“ame” becomes masculine and in 
“cinquiéme”, at the beginning of 
the fifth act, the “q” denying its af- 
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finity for “u” coquets with “e’. Di- 
visions at the end of lines are 
faulty, the article with the elided 
“e” or “a” sometimes standing 
alone. 

La Tour de Nesle will doubtless 
run through subsequent editions 
and the blemishes will of course be 
deleted. A_ bibliography might 
prove helpful to the student whose 
interest in Dumas has been awak- 
ened. Let us hope that this text 
will prove an open sesame to the 
rich treasure house of Dumas’ ro- 
manticism. 


V. B. SPRATLIN, Assoc. Prof., 
Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Howard University. 


Catholic Effort in Negro 
Education? 


A study of the Development of 
Negro Education under Catholic 
Auspices in Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Michael 
Francis Rouse (Brother Bede, 
C.F.X.) develops the thesis, 
“Catholic endeavors to impart re- 
ligious instruction to the Negro 
passed from oral catechising and 
explaining in the beginning to 
formal school arrangements to 
teach reading and writing as a 
more adequate means of imparting 
knowledge of doctrines and morals, 
and that thence arose the present 
system of organized schools by 
Catholics for the colored people.” 
The study divides its historical 
treatment of Catholic education of 
the Negro into four periods: (1) 
prior to 1828, (2) 1828 to 1866, 
(3) 1866 to 1900, and (4) 1900 to 
the present time. 

Before 1828 the efforts made 
were in the main individualistic, 
informal, and lacking in perman- 
ency. By 1829 attempts at perman- 
ent organization were evident 


*M. F. Rouse, A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Negro Education under Catholic 
Auspices in Maryland. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp 126. 
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largely through the inspiration, 
energy, and zeal of the saintly 
Reverend Hector Joubert, a Sul- 
pician priest of Baltimore, who 
founded the community of religious 
teachers known as the Oblate Sis- 
ters of Providence. This commun- 
ity “has continued uninterruptedly 
the work of Catholic education 
among the colored to the present 
day”. 

The second Plenary Councils 
held in Baltimore in 1866 supplied 
a new motivating force and is re- 
garded as the beginning of the 
third period. During this period 
(1871) the Holy See assigned a so- 
ciety of missionary priests known 
as the Josephites “to go to 
America, and there consecrate 
themselves to the special service 
of the Negro population of the 
United States.” These Josephites 
who made education the very foun- 
dation of their apostolic work 
have exerted a great influence 
on the education of the Negro. On 
and after 1870 “New Agencies 
came into being, and old established 
foundations began to expand and 
take up the work of teaching out- 
side of the State.” Also, “greater 
solidarity” in the work was se- 
cured through the influence of His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons.” 

The fourth period began with 
the turn of the century and is 
marked by more effective organiz2- 
tion, greater growth, and wider 
expansion of the educational pro- 
gram among Negroes. “In the 
matter of curricula, the Catholic 
colored schools follow the same 
courses of study as the other dio- 
cesan schools, and the pupils are 
subjected to the same examina- 
tions.” 

The chief factors which have 
mitigated against the development 
of Negro education under Catholic 
auspices have been (1) the socio- 
economic conditions of the Negroes 
before and after the Civil War, (2) 


the large measure to which Negro 
schools are self-sustaining, and 
consequently inferior in structure 
and equipment to those for whites, 
(3) the fact that the preparation 
and professional experience of the 
teachers are “somewhat inferior” 
to those found among teachers for 
white children, and (4) “the closed 
door of higher institutions of 
learning under white control in the 
South” to Negroes of intelligence 
and ambition. 

The study is carefully done, and 
its materials are rendered acces- 
sible for ready reference by a table 
of contents, nine tables sum- 
marizing various aspects of the 
subject, three appendixes pertin- 
ent to the discussion, a selected and 
annotated bibliography, and an in- 
dex. The summaries and conclu- 
sions are frankly and fairly stated 
and are in consonance with the 
facts revealed in the source ma- 
terials used. 

The work should prove of much 
value at this time when Negro 
Catholics and their friends are be- 
coming more and more restive and 
critical of what they believe to be 
the inadequacies of the current of- 
ferings for Negroes in the Catho- 
lic educational system. Had the 
author sampled Negro opinion he 
would have found that the reported 
“whole hearted approval and sat- 
isfaction” are being replaced with 
the rapidly growing conviction 
that Catholic Education for Ne- 
groes in Maryland and the District 
of Columbia (when stripped of its 
religious teachings) lags far be- 
hind in quality, diversity, and ex- 
tent the offerings in institutions 
under public control for Negroes 
and under Catholic control for 
whites. The Negro and his friends 
are no longer insensitive to these 
inequalities growing out of a segre- 
gated system and inadequate sup- 
port. —E. A. Clark, President 

Miner Teachers College. 
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Negro Politics in Chicago 

Until I read this volume, I was 
somewhat surprised to learn that 
the author, because of it, had been 
given a prize for outstanding work 
in race relations. And yet upon 
second thought I should not have 
been surprised, for, after all, the 
most productive basis of race rela- 
tions is found in a sound under- 
standing and unsentimental appre- 
ciation of the activities particularly 
of the minority race. Thus, in mak- 
ing this objective appraisal of the 
political role that the Negro has 
played and is playing in a restricted 
area, Professor Gosnell shatters a 
number of myths surrounding one 
of the activities and relationships 
engaged in by the Negro racial 
minority in this country,—Negroes 
in politics are neither better nor 
worse than the rest of the popula- 
tion; they are just human beings. 

Besides the question of prox- 
imity, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why Chicago was chosen for 
study. It is probably true that Ne- 
groes are more politically conscious 
in Chicago than in any other area; 
certainly their political activity is 
wider and more extensive. In addi- 
tion to having the second largest 
Negro population (233,903 in 
1930), Chicago Negroes are en- 
gaged in politics relatively and ab- 
solutely, locally and nationally, to 
a greater extent than any other 
group. Moreover, they recently es- 
tablished the unique precedent of 
sending a Negro to Congress on the 
Democratic ticket. 

The contents of this volume com- 
prise an introductory statement by 
Dr. Robert E. Park, erstwhile pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and 16 chapters by 
the author. A general idea of the 
scope of the volume may be indi- 


Gosnell, Harold F., Negro Politicians: 
The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1985, pp. 404. 


cated by the fact that after a gen- 
eral introductory chapter on “The 
Negro in American Politics,” there 
follow chapters devoted to: the 
Chicago “black belt” as a political 
battleground; the secret of “Big 
Bill” Thompson’s influence among 
Negroes; a description of the suc- 
cesses and failures of racial candi- 
dates for elective office, including 
a detailed sketch of Edward H. 
Wright, Oscar DePriest and other 
outstanding Negro politicians; a 
description of the Negro political 
machine, its relationship to the 
Southside underworld; the success 
and failure of Negroes in ap- 
pointive and civil service positions, 
including a detailed sketch of Ne- 
gro policemen, teachers, post office 
employees, and the like; a chapter 
on “Negroes and Communism”; 
and a general summary chapter. 

In the initial chapter the author 
states that he hopes 

“. .. the data presented when compared 
with similar materials which might be 
collected for other areas will help an- 
swer such questions as the following: 
What difference does the possession 
or non-possession of the suffrage make 
in the social status of a racial minority 
in a society which extends the suffrage 
freely to the racial majority? When 
members of a minority who have been 
deprived of political privileges in one 
area migrate to another area where 
they are given political privileges, do 
they tend to prize these privileges more 
highly than do other groups? When a 
persecuted minority increases its political 
power and influence, does this bring in- 
creased opposition from the majority 
group? Will the opposition of the ma- 
jority take non-violent or violent forms? 
To what extent does a submerged group 
which is furnishing competition become 
a scapegoat for class antagonisms? Is 
there likely to be a lag between the rate 
of increase of the voting power of an 
ethnic minority and the rate of increase 
of its representation in law-making 
bodies? To what extent are the political 
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preferences of a racial minority influ- 
enced by feelings of race consciousness 
or solidarity? Must a minority act to- 
gether in order to secure recognition? 
To what extent is the rise of an op- 
pressed group accompanied by revolts 
against all kinds of authority?” 


It is particularly unfortunate 
that the reader, because of the or- 
ganization of the volume, is put to 
so much difficulty to locate the 
answers to these questions. Even 
the index of 14 pages does not aid 
materially in overcoming this dif- 
ficulty. It appears that the author 
made this list of questions after 
this study was made, in fact, after 
most of the study had been writ- 
ten up. 

Despite the difficulty in locating 
the answers to the questions listed 
above, the author does present an 
interesting and well documented 
account. A sample of the factual 
high lights are as follows: 


First, the author states that, 
“An analysis of voting figures 
shows that Negroes take about as 
much interest in voting as do white 
citizens of similar economic and so- 
cial status.” (p. 16). This observa- 
tion is based upon the fact that in 
the area of greatest concentration 
of Negro population 72 per cent of 
the eligible Negro voters were 
registered in 1920 as compared 
with 66 per cent for the city at 
large; and in 1930 the percentages 
were 77 and 68 respectively. 


Second, the author also makes 
it clear that whatever else candi- 
dates, white or black, may or may 
not have, if they expect to receive 
any appreciable number of Negro 
votes, they must be “right” on the 
race question. This fact explains 
how an apparent demagogue like 
“Big Bill” Thompson had such in- 
fluence among Negro voters; and, 
how in part, the partnership of the 
underworld and politics in the Ne- 
gro district has been winked at by 
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church and other respectable 
groups. 

Third, in at least one respect, the 
Negro’s participation in politics 
seems to be more highly prized 
than among the native whites. “Ne- 
groes prize the election of one of 
their members to office to an extent 
unappreciated and not approxi- 
mated by whites. The prestige of 
the entire race is raised when a 
member of the group is elected to 
an important political position.” 

Fourth, Negroes proved to be 
apt pupils and early learned the ne- 
cessity for and the technique of 
political organization—hence the 
political machine. “In comparison 
with other ethnic groups the Ne- 
groes may lack wealth and social 
prestige, but in politics they make 
up for these deficiencies by utiliz- 
ing to the full their own community 
life. The churches, the press, and 
the economic and social groups of 
the community have a stronger 
hold upon the rank and file than 
corresponding institutions have in 
other local communities.” (p.114.) 

Fifth, “The impression is cur- 
rent that bribery and election cor- 
ruption are prevalent in sections 
inhabited largely by Negroes. ... 
However, recounts, special investi- 
gations, and the records of prose- 
cution show that corruption and 
ballot thieving are as common in 
white as in colored neighborhoods.” 
(p.145.) 

Sixth, it appears that Negroes 
have been relatively more success- 
ful in attaining elective offices than 
appointive positions. Probably this 
should be expected. “In spite of 
the obstacles which stood in their 
way Negroes have been appointed 
to important governmental posts in 
the Chicago region. The advances 
which have been made have some- 
times been due to the merits of 
particular individuals and some- 
times political power of the Negro 


voters.” (p.217.) 
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Seventh, while the civil service 
law of Illinois makes it much more 
dificult in many respects to dis- 
criminate against Negroes than 
the federal regulations yet ways 
and means are found to limit the 
number of Negroes in certain types 
of positions, particularly “white 
collar” jobs such as clerks, police 
officers, and the like,—particularly 
is this apparent in cases of promo- 
tion to higher ranks in such posi- 
tions. Despite this fact, however, 
Negroes probably get a fairer 
chance at such positions than in 
other sections of the country. 

Eighth, “In general, it must be 
said that Communism did not take 
very deep root in the Chicago 
‘Black Belt.’ However, that success 
which came to the party in the 
Negro community in the years im- 
mediately following the 1929 crash 
left a residue in the minds and 
hearts of the race which has been 
traditionally classed as submis- 
sive.” (p.356.) 

Two points stand out in the re- 
viewer’s mind as he lays this 
volume aside. First, he is disap- 
pointed but not surprised that Ne- 
gro politicians have not viewed 
their task a whit more intelligently 
than the average white politicians. 
Despite the fact that Negroes live 
in the worst sections of the city, 
Negro politicians have contented 
themselves with the election or ap- 
pointment of a relative handful to 
positions, rather than concentrate 
upon general community better- 
ment. But I am not a politician and 
would not understand this vagary. 
This situation does suggest that 
our schools have a long distance to 
go in the education of our future 
politicians, white and Negro. 
Second, this study again raises the 
question of the strategy of the Ne- 
gro as a minority racial group. 
Much of the political success Ne- 
groes have achieved in Chicago is 
attributed by Gosnell to the intense 
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race sonciousness and race soli- 
darity of the Negro group. The 
author also points out that this ra- 
cial emphasis has created a simi- 
lar consciousness and solidarity on 
the part of the white population. 
So much so, that at the present 
time, Negroes find it all but im- 
possible to gain any office de- 
pendent upon city-wide suffrage, 
although this was not true two 
decades ago. Negroes need to 
weigh carefully a strategy that so 
easily proves a boomerang and 
definitely limits their activity to 
their own segregated sphere. 

—Chas. H. Thompson. 


Seventy Years Too Late 


The author’s conception of the 
problem which they discuss in this 
little book is revealed in the fol- 
lowing sentence (p. 6): “The evil 
is not in renting land but in the 
traditions and practices which have 
grown up about it in the South.” 
But to students who have an un- 
derstanding of the fundamental 
economic forces that have shaped 
Southern agriculture, the evils 
described in this book are inherent 
in the existing system of cotton 
production. While everyone is 
aware of the fact that such social 
factors as racial prejudice have ac- 
centuated certain features of the 
system, the relentless operation of 
dominant economic forces have 
brought about the degradation of 
white and black alike. Moreover, 
the “traditions and practices” that 
have grown up about the system 
have not been arbitrarly trans- 
ferred from black to white ten- 
nants and share-croppers, but are 
the inevitable consequences of the 
organization of cotton production. 
The evils of cotton tenancy which 


‘Johnson, Charles S., Embree, Edwin 
R., Alexander, W. W., The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 19365. 
pp. 
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are described in this book were not 
only pointed out two decades ago 
by Lenin in a study, “Capitalism 
and Agriculture in the United 
States of America,” but were 
shown to be similar to Russian 
conditions and to be the inevitable 
consequences of capitalism in agri- 
culture. 


Although the book under review 
does not give us any new or sig- 
nificant information concerning the 
agricultural situation in the South, 
it should dispel once and for all cer- 
tain illusions which Negro students 
and leaders have held concerning 
the Negro’s economic salvation and, 
more than that, it should enable 
them to see that the “way out” 
proposed by the authors offers no 
“way out” for the Negro tenant or 
white tenant for that matter. For 
nearly half a century, the Ne- 
gro has been deluded with the be- 
lief that individual thrift, such as, 
for example, the purchase of land, 
would solve the economic and so- 
cial problems of the impoverished 
and degraded Negro tenant. This 
false doctrine was preached by 
Tuskegee and sanctioned by white 
friends of the Negro. The small in- 
crease in land ownership during 
the latter decades of the last cen- 
tury and the first decade of the 
present century was constantly 
pointed to as a sign of the Negro’s 
gradual emancipation. Yet students 
who had an understanding of the 
agricultural situation knew that 
the Negro’s economic advance was 
limited by the very nature of the 
economic system. When these few 
students dared to raise their voice, 
they were called pessimists, or, 
more often, radicals. But the pres- 
ent economic crisis has shown that 
optimistic Negro leaders were ig- 
norant of fundamental economic 
forces and that they fed the masses 
of Negroes upon false hopes. The 
same may be said in regard to the 
“way out” which is proposed by 


the authors of this book. Their pro- 
posal is practicaliy the same as the 
unfulfilled hope of the Negro after 
emancipation; namely, that he 
would be given forty acres and a 
mule. If this often-ridiculed ex- 
pectation of the emancipated 
slaves, the fulfillment of which at 
that time would have encompassed 
the revolutionary significance of 
the Civil War, were put into effect 
today, it would mean nothing short 
of establishing “rural slums.” Nor 
are the authors of this book ignor- 
ant of this fact, for the “cat in the 
bag”’ of their proposal for a “way 
out” is the Bankhead Bill. This 
book was evidently written for the 
purpose of securing support for 
this bill, the main purpose of 
which is to rescue large planters 
and holders of farm mortgages. 
Through the provisions of this bill, 
this class could dispose of their 
marginal land and thereby enable 
the newly-created class of small 
landowners to begin an “‘independ- 
ent” and “free” existence on the 
worn-out soil of the South! 

The economic organization of 
American life today requires more 
than the mere distribution of worn- 
out land to solve the agricultural 
problem of the present South. The 
leaders in the organization of ten- 
ants and share-croppers in the 
South today are showing an under- 
standing of the problem which the 
Southern farmer faces. As one 
would expect, although the authors 
prate about poor whites’ conniving 
at the abuse of Negroes, they will 
have nothing to do with the present 
movement to organize white and 
black tenants and share-croppers 
because it appears to be an up-to- 
date revolutionary movement. The 
“revolutionary” program which the 
authors propose is not only seventy 
years too late, but is designed to 
further enrich the past beneficia- 
ries of the organization of cotton 
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production and to make more hope- 
less the poverty of its victims. 
—E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. 


Schools for Rural Negro Children 


From the Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Negroes, United 
States Office of Education, there 
comes another inquiry’ into the 
educational opportunities of Negro 
children in states which maintain 
segregated school systems. As in 
a previous monograph’ there was 
pictured the availability to Negro 
youth of facilities for secondary 
education, so in the present study, 
with much greater attention to de- 
tail, there are described and ap- 
praised the educational opportuni- 
ties, both elementary and_ sec- 
ondary, for Negro children living 
in rural communities. Evaluation 
of these opportunities is made in 
the light of two other studies** 
which describe educational condi- 
tions for rural white children. 

The investigator seeks specifi- 
cally to determine the extent and 
accessibility of school facilities for 
rural Negro children, the quantity 
and quality of the education pro- 
vided, and the interrelationships 
between these and various other 
factors. It is a sampling study, in- 


‘Caliver, Ambrose, Availability of Edu- 
cation to Negroes in Rural Communities. 
(United States Office of Education, Bul- 
letin, 1935, No. 12.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1935, pp. 86. 


*Caliver, Ambrose, Secondary Educa- 
tion for Negroes. (United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, 
Monograph No. 7.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1933. 


*Cook, K. M., and Gaumnitz, W. H., 
The Status of Rural Education. National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Thirtieth Yearbook, Part I. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1931. 


‘Availability of Public-School Educa- 
tion in Rural Communities. (United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1930, 
No. 34.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1931. 


volving 28 presumably (but not so 
demonstrated) “representative” 
counties in six Southern states— 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, and 
Texas. Data were secured by 
means of three carefully con- 
structed schedules which were dis- 
tributed and interpreted in “school 
to school and house to house visits” 
by county supervisors of the sur- 
vey. In all, information is pre- 
sented for 683 schools (90 per cent 
elementary, 91 per cent elemen- 
tary and high school combined, and 
1 per cent high school only), 1,195 
teachers, 57,530 school children, 
and 1,747 out-of-school children, 
the latter selected from four coun- 
ties in as many states. 

An outstanding feature of the 
investigation is the comprehensive- 
ness of its data for the school units 
surveyed. For each school, infor- 
mation was secured relative to own- 
ership, grades of work offered, size 
of staff, length of term, enroll- 
ment, attendance, tuition costs, 
topography and chief occupations 
of the school district, and physical 
plant and equipment; for each 
teacher, age, sex, salary, training, 
instructional load, experience, and 
tenure; for each pupil, age, sex, 
grade, distance of residence from 
school, kind and condition of road 
leading to school, means and sup- 
port of transportation, attendance, 
causes of absence, failures, and 
grades repeated; and for out-of- 
school children, much the same 
types of data in addition to the age 
and grade when the child was last 
in school and his reasons for non- 
attendance ;—all of which is supple- 
mented by information from the 
United States Census and reports 
of state superintendents regarding 
illiteracy, children gainfully em- 
ployed, rural population of school 
age, and the “general school situa- 
tion.” 

Obviously, there is here a multi- 
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tude of detailed facts—quite 
enough for an adequate description 
of the situation. These data are 
set forth with infinite care in clear, 
well-conceived tables. Unquestion- 
ably, the facts are all here. But 
somehow their very abundance 
seems to becloud the picture. The 
reviewer closes the pages of this 
monograph realizing that he has 
examined a vast amount of statis- 
tical information of pertinence to 
a situation in which he has interest. 
A few of the details stick in his 
mind, but the picture as a whole 
fails to emerge. There is lacking 
a convenient “frame of reference” 
upon which to drape the many de- 
tails so as to achieve a unified pic- 
ture. The trees somewhat obscure 
the forest. Possibly the impression 
the reviewer here seeks to convey 
can more readily be grasped in re- 
lation to the fact that in the mono- 
graph’s 82 pages of text, it is 
judged by careful estimate that 
fully forty-five per cent of the to- 
tal space is devoted to 84 statisti- 
cal tables. Recital of the significant 
facts in these tables comprises a 
preponderance of the remaining 
space. 

The author states—and the re- 
viewer heartily agrees—that the 
“chief merit of [the] present 
study” lies in the fact that it “‘re- 
veals both positive and negative 
relationships between a multiplic- 
ity of factors and the availability 
of education.” Rarely has there 
been in surveys of Negro educa- 
tion such inquiry as one finds here 
into the relationship between avail- 
ability, amount, and quality of edu- 
cational facilities and such non- 
schoo) factors as types and condi- 
tions of roads, transportation fa- 
cilities, topography, and predomi- 
nating occupations of school dis- 
tricts. Consistently throughout the 
study are these relationships re- 
ported. Particularly noteworthy 
also are three summary tables 
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showing the relative ranks of vari- 
ous counties and states as regards 
each of many specific educational 
conditions—distances children live 
from school, condition of roads, 
proportion of pupils attending 1- 
and 2-room schools, ages of teach- 
ers, teachers’ salaries, and so on 
for many other items. Adequate 
interpretation of these tables, how- 
ever, necessitates the use of statis- 
tical correlation techniques. These 
the study does not empicy. 

The major findings of the in- 
vestigation include no unusual 
revelations. It is concluded: (1) 
that the major problem of Negro 
education is to be found in rural 
areas; (2) that schools are gener- 
ally inaccessible; (3) that the 
amount of education available to 
Negroes is meager; (4) that the 
“quality” of education (as revealed 
by size of schools, pupil mortality, 
attendance, transportation facili- 
ties, age-grade placement, and 
training of teachers) is low; and 
(5) that “many factors of educa- 
tional availability are so interre- 
lated in the case of Negro children 
in rural communities that the prob- 
lem of their education is compli- 
cated and demands the immediate 
and sympathetic study and active 
interest of everyone having any 
concern for the progress of the 
race and the ultimate welfare of 
the Nation.” Though these are the 
“usual” findings, they are here 
presented with a specificity prob- 
ably never before achieved in a 
comprehensive survey of Negro 
education. 

It is in this completeness and 
clarity of details that the study ex- 
cels. One does not see here a func- 
tional, “living” picture of rural 
education for Negroes; this is truly 
a “status” study. Nor does one find 
an interpretation of educational 
conditions in the light of basic so- 
cial and economic factors which 
constitute their setting. What one 
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does find is a veritable store-house 
of pertinent facts. As a sort of 
source-book for detailed informa- 
tion relative to school conditions 
for rural Negro children, the mono- 
graph is destined to prove dis- 
tinctly valuable. 

—D. A. WILKERSON. 


African Geography’ 


This excellent manual is best 
described as a social, economic, and 
political geography of the major 
regions of Africa. It will be a 
source of amazement for the 
reader that the author has been 
able to pack so much important de- 
tail concerning this second largest 
continent into a single volume. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s work, important in 
that it is the first geography of 
Africa printed in English for more 
than a quarter of a century, during 
which time much important geo- 
graphical knowledge concerning 
the dark continent has been col- 
lected, assumes even greater signif- 
icance because it is interpretative 
as well as descriptive. 

The author first presents a gen- 
eral survey of the environment and 
life of the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent as a whole. Part I deals with 
the physical environment, includ- 
ing such topics as physical struc- 
tures and configuration, climate, 
and vegetation. Part II considers 
the population, both native and im- 
migrant, including discussions of 
the discovery and partition of 
Africa, together with a survey of 
the principal communities, their 
characteristics and geographical 


"Fitzgerald, Walter, Africa. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1983. Pp. 462. 
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distribution. It is noteworthy that 
the author makes a serious effort 
to indicate the extent to which geo- 
graphical conditions have shaped 
the ways of life of the different 
African societies. In Part III, 
which covers the major portion of 
the book, the emphasis is placed on 
regional studies, covering South 
Africa, East Africa, Madagascar, 
Central Africa, West Africa, The 
Barbary States and the Nile Val- 
ley. The discussions in these chap- 
ters are richly supplemented by 
ninety helpful maps. 

There are limitations in a study 
of this nature which the author 
himself fully recognizes. There are 
still vast unexplored stretches in 
tropical Africa. In addition, even 
where records exist they are often 
not very useful for the modern so- 
cial geographer who considers it a 
vital part of his task to interpret 
the life of a people in terms of 
their physical environment. Such 
studies are designed to explode 
much of the legendary mystery 
concerning Africa and the Afri- 
cans, while at the same time por- 
traying in bold relief the true 
nature of the European invasions. 

Such a book could serve as an 
excellent basic text for a general 
course on Africa. In fact, the in- 
formation which it provides would 
seem to be indispensable for any 
intelligent approach to the prob- 
lems besetting contemporary Af- 
rica. For any one, students or the 
wider public, interested in Africa 
and its populations, this book 
should be regarded as required 
reading. 

R. J. BUNCHE, Assoc. Prof., 
Dept. of Political Science, 
Howard, University. 
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Parham, Bettie Esther, “How the 

Conservative Negro Intellectual of 

the South Feels About Racial Seg- 

regation,” Social Forces, 14: 268- 
72, D 1935. (Abstract. ) 


A most anomalous cultural phe- 
nomenon is the “conservative Ne- 
gro intellectual of the South’! 
Amidst a galaxy of Jim Crow sym- 
bols—“I am sorry, but we don’t 
serve colored”; “Side door, Sir’; 
“To the back of the car, please’ ; 
“COLORED” ;—he finds reason to 
believe that “it is only a matter of 
a short period of time when the 
Negroes here will be given equal- 
ized rights and privileges’. He 
elects to remain “in a locality 
where the deprivation of his rights 
as a citizen is a legality, and where 
his power as a lawmaker is neg- 
ligible”, because of its “greater 
wealth of potential opportunities”. 
The ostensibly “pernicious preju- 
dice” of his white neighbor his 
“clearer insight’”’ reveals to be but 
a superficial exterior beneath which 
there lies something approximating 
“genuine affection ... for the Ne- 
gro”. Individual white legislators 
who “invariably express sincere 
altrusitic desires toward Negro 
welfare’, and promptly thereafter 
vote for laws which “deprive the 
Negro of certain privileges or pro- 
vide for him lower educational and 
salary standards,” are, to him, but 
pawns in the “clutches of a master 
heritage”. Because he understands 
this fact, this Negro is able to 
“sympathize with what obviously 
is the white man’s weakness”. De- 
spite the admittedly “increasing 
amount of lynching, ‘Jim Crow- 
ism’, and other racial conflicts”, he 


sees, not the spread of prejudice, 
but rather, evidence “than an anti- 
dote formula is being discovered 
for the southern prejudicia] dis- 
ease”. 

So “feels” the “conservative Ne- 
gro intellectual of the South”. 
... At least, so is he interpreted by 
the author. But she seems not to 
appreciate the anomaly! 

Not alone, however, does the 
author venture her interpretation. 
This type of “conservative but con- 
structive analysis of the racial 
situation” is validated by quota- 
tions from outstanding Negro lead- 
ers of tue South. A college presi- 
dent in the State of North Caro- 
lina has cause “to realize that the 
true merits of Negroes here are 
fast being recognized’. A promin- 
ent physician reports that “because 
of the large number of educated 
white leaders of high calibre in At- 
lanta, this city has far surpassed 
other localities in solving race 
problems.” A South Carolina so- 
cial worker, viewing the strikes 
and other labor disasters incident 
to the depression, is “firmly con- 
vinced that the sharing alike of 
these reverses has created a more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of 
whites toward Negroes here”. A 
leading Richmond minister rejoices 
in the schools’ emphasis of the 
“Seventh Cardinal Principle”, 
ethical character, from which he 
can “already see some results. . 
in the widespreading youth move- 
ments involving racial reconcilia- 
tion and adjustment throughout 
the South.” Finally, a North Caro- 
lina college professor’s study of 
race relations provides basis for 
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the prediction that “the next gen- 
eration of southern whites will in 
spirit if not literally tear down the 
big Jim Crow captions in North 
Carolina’s public utilities’. 

In short, the subject of this 
article has been inadequately un- 
derstood by the Southern white, 
and unjustly berated by the Negro 
“radical”. “His stern, calm, un- 
ostentatious attitude has been mis- 
taken for indifference’; his ad- 
mittedly rare outward expressions, 
for docility. The true explanation, 
however, lies in his “logistic and 
hopeful convictions that a solution 
will soon be discovered”. It may 
be that this “logistic” process is il- 
lustrated by the author’s conclud- 
ing refutation of the assumption 
that the Negro has no constructive 
future in the South. “To draw the 
conclusion”, she argues, “that two 
civilized rational groups, sharing 
the same soil, living side by side, 
cannot solve a problem essential 
to the highest development of both 
is to declare a state of inferiority. 
To affirm that the Negro has no 
future in the South is to affirm that 
the white man’s future accomplish- 
ments are limited and question- 
able. One group so closely associ- 
ated with the other through the 
years, whose social and economic 
intercourse has been so closely tied 
by the adjuncts of time, cannot 
hope to ascend to any great heights 
at the expense of suppressing the 
other.” 

The point seems to be that such 
declarations and _ affirmations, 
therefore, must not be made. 

—D.A.W. 


Frazier, Wm. H., “Negro School 
Children in Tuskegee,” Opportun- 
ity, 13: 360-3, D 1935. (Abstract). 
_The author, a practicing physi- 
clan in Tuskegee, Alabama, con- 
ducted a survey of the health con- 
ditions of 632 Negro children in 
three county schools, two of which 
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are within the town of Tuskegee, 
the other being five miles distant. 
Attention is given to the incidence 
of physical] defects and its relation 
to pupils’ economic and educa- 
tional environment. Questionnaire 
data concerning height and weight 
were collected by teachers. Dental, 
clinical, and laboratory examina- 
tions were conducted by the author. 
The Macon County Health Unit 
cooperated in the study. 

The questionnaire data, dental 
and clinical examinations revealed 
that: (1) according to the Bald- 
win-Wood norms, 40.3 per cent of 
the children were 10 per cent un- 
derweight, and 18.3 per cent were 
15 per cent underweight; (2) 54.0 
per cent had dental defects; (3) 
22.1 per cent had enlarged tonsils; 
(4) 48.7 per cent had enlarged 
lymph nodes; (5) 3.9 per cent had 
cardiac murmurs; and (6) 0.5 per 
cent had simple goiter. 

The laboratory examinations con- 
sisted of hemoglobin estimates by 
the Tallqvist Scale, Kahn tests for 
syphilis (followed by the Wasser- 
man in cases of doubtful reaction), 
blood tests for malaria, and feces 
tests for hookworm. The latter two 
examinations were performed in 
the State laboratory. It was re- 
vealed that: (1) 20.7 per cent of 
the children were anemic; (2) 9.6 
per cent were infected with syphi- 
lis; (3) 4.2 per cent showed evi- 
dence of hookworm; and (4) ap- 
proximately 0.5 of one per cent (1 
in 200) were infected with malaria. 
The latter examination, since the 
incidence was so small, was not 
carried out for all of the subjects. 

Comparisons between the high- 
est economic group (61 children 
of government employees) and the 
lowest economic group (74 children 
of the unemployed) revealed in- 
dices of anemia of 13.1 per cent 
and 21.6 per cent, respectively. A 
questionnaire study of dietary hab- 
its among 157 of the older children 
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(C.A. 10 to 20) showed insuffici- 
ent use of such articles as liver, 
peaches and apricots (which have 
hemoglobin producing content), 
and of milk and eggs (which have 
calcium, phosporus, and vitamin 
content). This fact probably ex- 
plains the high incidence of anemia 
and underweight defects. Inter- 
school comparisons, effort being 
made to control the economic fac- 
tor, showed superior dietary hab- 
its among children in the better 
cultural (i.e. educational) atmos- 
phere. The survey suggests the 
need for “a specially organized 
health program based upon a sci- 
entific interpretation of the needs 
and defects of the people.” 
—D.A.W. 


Williams, L. Virgil, “Can Negro 

High Schools Improve Negro Busi- 

ness?” Opportunity, 13: 376-9, D 
1935. (Abstract.) 


Upon the assumption that “the 


development of an articulate Ne- 


gro business community” will 
achieve for the race “a rising eco- 
nomic status”, the author makes a 
plea for more intensive vocational 
guidance in Negro secondary 
schools, and for added “vocational 
inspiration”, the latter being de- 
signed particularly to direct Ne- 
gro youth into the fields of com- 
merce. 

A brief survey of the history of 
the Negro artisan during the past 
century reveals notable increases 
since 1890 in a few skilled occupa- 
tions, over-balanced by declines in 
many others, particularly since 
1920. Today the major income of 
the Negro is seen to be that of a 
common laborer. That income, 
however, in the author’s opinion, 
constitutes a potentially substan- 
tial basis for a flourishing Negro 
business. A striking contrast is 
drawn between the present status 
of Negro retail business and what 
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might result were there a crystal- 
ized racial consciousness which 
supported a “BUY NEGRO” pro- 
gram. Basic aspects of American 
economic organization which would 
greatly hinder, if not prevent, 
realization of such a program’s 
goal receive no consideration in the 
article. 

In short, the author’s thesis is 
that Negro high schools, through 
their programs of vocational guid- 
ance, should make a definite effort 
“to improve Negro business.” For 
the furtherance of this goal, he of- 
fers ten specific recommendations. 

—D.A.W. 


Moore, Foline Wallace, “Teaching 

Difficulties of White and Negro 

Teachers,” Elementary School 

Journal, 36: 127-8, O 1935. (Ab- 
stract.) 


In an effort to discover differ- 
ences in the classroom problems of 
white and Negro teachers in “a 
southern city,” the author asked 
100 elementary school teachers of 
each race: “If some one with 
ability and wisdom had time and 
authority to help you with your 
teaching problems, what help or 
advice would you ask?” Each group 
of respondents included an equal 
number of normal school gradu- 
ates and non-graduates. Replies 
were collected by representatives 
of the teachers and were unsigned. 
Twenty-five different types of dif- 
ficulties were named ten times or 
more in the returns from the 200 
teachers. Frequencies are tabu- 
lated by racial groups and sub- 
groups. 

The frequencies with which the 
twenty-five teaching difficulties 
were mentioned aggregate 641. 
Fifty-eight per cent of these fre- 
quencies were contributed by Ne- 
gro teachers. The seven most pre- 
valent difficulties reported by Ne- 
gro teachers, listed in order of fre- 
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quency, are: teaching reading, 
guiding study, teaching language, 
securing interest and attention, 
helping backward pupils, teaching 
large classes, and teaching arith- 
metic. For the white teachers, the 
seven most prevalent difficulties 
were reported as helping mal- 
adjusted puipls, promoting good 
social habits, handling disciplinary 
cases, securing reference materials, 
securing interest and attention, 
teaching reading, and individual- 
izing instruction. “It would seem 
that the white teachers recognized 
more difficulties of guidance than 
difficulties in concrete recitation 
activities”, whereas “the needs 


‘which the Negro teachers men- 


tioned most frequently had to do 
with instruction in specific sub- 
jects.” Normal school graduates 
reported 38 per cent of the white 
teachers’ difficulties as contrasted 
with 53 per cent of the Negro 
teachers’ problems.—D.A.W. 


Lowen, Maud B., “The Effect of 

Environment on Creative Ability in 

Fourth-Grade Children”, Elemen- 

tary School Journal, 36: 120-6, O 
1935. (Abstract.) 


This study seeks to determine 
the relationship between the socio- 
economic status of fourth-grade 
children and their ability to write 
poetry. By means of the Sims 
Score-Card for Socio-Economic 
Status and data collected in a city- 
wide survey of environmental con- 
ditions of elementary school chil- 
dren, there were selected two 
schools, presumably in Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, whose pupils had 
“radically different environmental 
conditions.” In each the “poor” 
and the “better” school, there was 
chosen a group of 82 pupils, the 
two groups being equated accord- 
Ing to age, sex, and intelligence. 
For a period of a full year, each 
group was taught “by the same 
teacher, who used the same books 
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and, so far as was humanly pos- 
sible, the same methods”. Investi- 
gation revealed that “earlier ac- 
quaintance with poetry had been 
casual for both groups.” 

The experimental program con- 
sisted of: (1) teaching apprecia- 
tion by use of standard antho- 
logies, (2) developing ability in 
oral reading “in order that the 
children might share their discov- 
eries with an audience’, and (3) 
after a six- or eight-week explora- 
tory period, the writing and co- 
operative evaluation of original 
poetry. The groups produced in all 
269 brief poems, 121 from the 
“poor” school and 148 from the 
“better” school. These poems were 
then classified into five quality 
groups by a committee of five 
judges, and median ratings com- 
puted for poems from each of the 
two environmental groups. Using 
“1” as the highest possible rating, 
it was found that the median rat- 
ings for the “poor” and “better” 
groups were 3.2 + .063 and 3.4 + 
.051, respectively. The median dif- 
ference of .02 scale interval has a 
probable error of .081. 

From her experiment, the author 
draws the following conclusions, 
“some of which are based on data 
not presented in this article”, that: 
(1) “children from both poor and 
better environments can write 
poetry”; (2) in each locality the 
quality of the product varies di- 
rectly with the length of the 
teaching period; (3) “the correla- 
tion between intelligence and abil- 
ity to produce creative poetry is 
not so great as has been supposed” ; 
(4) “most of the best poetry in 
this experiment was produced by 
children with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 112 to 126; (5) in 
both environmental groups girls 
tend to excel boys in ability to 
write creative poetry; and (6) 
“environment made no appreciable 
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difference in the quality of the 
poetry produced.”—D.A.W. 


Arnett, Trevor, “Progress of Edu- 

cation in the South’, South At- 

lantic Quarterly, 35: 1-12, Ja 1936. 
(Abstract. ) 

This address, delivered at the 
Southern University Conference, 
Louisville, Kentucky, in December, 
1935, summarizes the lines of edu- 
cational progress in the South dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Con- 
clusions are based upon the au- 
thor’s observations during his ex- 
tensive travels as an agent of the 
General Education Board. Atten- 
tion is given to progress in college 
and university education, medical 
education, public education, teacher 
training, and, under a separate 
caption, Negro education. There is 
also an analysis of existing prob- 
lems and their implications for fu- 
ture progress. 

As regards Negro education, the 
author’s brief discussion (approxi- 
mately 350 words) refers speci- 
fically to the following lines or evi- 
dences of progress: (1) increased 
public support; (2) Atlanta Uni- 
versity’s successful cooperative 
plan; (3) the improved plant and 
faculty of Meharry Medical School ; 
(4) the rating of Negro colleges 
by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
and (5) “the development of a 
more sympathetic and understand- 
ing attitude with regard to Negro 
education”.—D.A.W. 


Meenes, Max, “Comparison of 

Measures of Interests”, Journal of 

Applied Psychology, 19: 85-9, F 
1935. (Abstract.) 

The purpose of this investigation 
made at Howard University by Dr. 
Max Meenes and Mr. John W. 
Greene was to determine whether 
the subjective, the information, 
and the association test of inter- 
ests measure the same factors. One 
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hundred and thirty-six students at 
Howard (about half male and half 
female) served as the subjects of 
investigation. 

A subjective interest question- 
naire was administered. The sub- 
jects were asked to _ indicate 
whether they were interested in, 
were not interested in, or were 
doubtful concerning their interests 
in twenty-five items, e.g., golf, 
paintings, classical music, et cet- 
era. 

One month later an information 
test of interests was given to the 
original subjects. In this test were 
included four questions (multiple 
choice) concerning each of the 
twenty-five items in the subjective 
interest questionnaire described 
previously. Questions such as the 
following were presented: Which 
of the following golf clubs has a 
wooden head ?—driver—mashie— 
putter—niblick.” “Who painted 
the Angelus?—Millet—Rubens— 
Corot—Whistler.” 

The continuous free association 
test of interests was administered 
to the original group one month af- 
ter the second test. The twenty- 
five items in the subjective interest 
questionnnaire were used as stimu- 
lus words, and were printed in 
large black letters on white card- 
board and exposed by means of a 
tachistoscope for ninety seconds 
each, during which time the sub- 
jects wrote their associates. 


Results 


There was found but a slight dif- 
ference in the amount of informa- 
tion possessed by the subjects who 
express interest in an item and the 
amount of information possessed 
by subjects not interested or doubt- 
ful. The correlation between the 
total number of interests ex- 
pressed on the subjective question- 
naire and the total number of cor- 
rect answers in the information 
test is .11 + .05. 
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The average number of associa- 
tions per item on the subjective 
questionnaire was compared with 
the expression of interest, lack of 
interest, or doubt, on the subjec- 
tive questionnaire. The correla- 
tion between the number of sub- 
jects interested per item and the 
average number of associations 
per item is .31+.12 for high rele- 
vancy and .71+.06 for low rele- 
vancy. The correlation between 
the total number of interests ex- 
pressed on the subjective question- 
naire and the total number of asso- 
ciations is .001+.05. 

The correlation between the av- 
erage number of correct answers 
per item of interest in the informa- 
tion test and the average number 
of high relevance associations is 
.17 + .13 and for the total number 
of association is .28+.08. There 
was an inverse relationship be- 
tween the total number of associa- 
tions and the degree of relevance, 
the correlation being .61+.03. 

The investigators concluded as 
follows: 

1. No significant relation was found be- 
tween expression of interest on the 
subjective questionnaire and _ infor- 
mation as indicatd by the informa- 
tion test. 


. There was no relation between ex- 
pression of interest on the subjective 
questionnaire and the number of as- 
sociations in the free association test. 


. There was a low correlation between 
the information test and the continu- 
ous free association test. 


. An inverse relation was found be- 
tween the number of associations and 
their relevance. 


. Whatever these three tests measure, 
they do not measure the same thing. 
There is some evidence that the infor- 
mation test results depend upon cur- 
rent popularity of subject matter, 
rather than upon interest. The as- 
sociation test of interest seems to 
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measure the persistance of original 


set rather than interest. 
M.A.M. 


Bolton, Euri Belle, “Effect of 

Knoweldge Upon Attitudes To- 

wards the Negro”, Journal of So- 

cial Psychology, 6: 68-90, F 1935. 
(Abstract. ) 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine the effect of knowledge 
of the Negro upon attitudes toward 
the Negro. One hundred and sev- 
enty-four freshmen and_ sopho- 
more students at the Georgia State 
College for Women served as sub- 
jects. 

There were 78 students in the 
experimental group and 96 in the 
control group. All experimental 
subjects (with the exception of one 
who had a small heritage of In- 
dian blood) were members of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The controls 
(with the exception of one subject 
from Oklahoma) were Georgians. 

Negro Education in the South 
was studied by the experimental 
subjects as one of the problems in 
a general course in the History of 
Education. This problem was 
omitted from the otherwise identi- 
cal course pursued by the control 
subjects. In addition to this formal 
omission, the teacher of the con- 
trols avoided, during the experi- 
ment, any discussion of or refer- 
ence to the problem of Negro Edu- 
cation. 

The experimental factor may be 
described, briefly, as follows: 

1. Experimental subjects were 
asked to express frankly and sin- 
cerely their opinions. They were 
assured that the results of the ex- 
periment would have no effect upon 
their grades in the course. In addi- 
tion, these subjects were requested 
to learn as much as possible about 
Negro Education in the South. 

2. Three lectures were given 
concerning the education of the 
primitive Negro in Africa and the 
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education of the Negro in the 
South during the period of Slavery. 


3. Each student was asked to se- 
lect from the Current Readers’ 
Guide from 1929 to 1932 a current 
article on Negro Education in the 
South today, and to make a written 
abstract of the article. 


4. The articles referred to in 
(3) were given by the students as 
oral reports, one at the beginning 
of each class period, each report 
being followed by a brief discussion 
of the facts presented. The sub- 
jects were asked to take class notes 
on each report. 

5. At the conclusion of the 
course one student read a term 
paper concerning the present status 
of Negro Education in the South. 

The devices employed in testing 
the hypothesis of this investigation 
were the following: 

1. At the beginning of the gen- 
eral course in the History of Edu- 
cation (in the spring of 1933), a 
questionnnaire was administered 
to both groups. This questionnaire 
was designed to determine the cir- 
cumstances under which the sub- 
jects had become acquainted with 
the Negro and if their acquaint- 
ance with individual members of 
the race had resulted in an attitude 
of antipathy towards them. 


2. Form I of a Knowledge Test 
about the Negro was next admin- 
istered to both groups. This test 
was constructed from the literature 
reviewed by Bolton for the prepa- 
ration of the lecture on Negro Edu- 
cation in the South which lecture 
served as one of the experimental 
factors of this investigation. As 
soon as the students had completed 
the test, they were requested to in- 
dicate whether they had ever 
studied the Negro race problem in 
any course in high school or in 
college. Form II of the Knowledge 
Test was given to both groups at 
the end of the experiment. 


3. Form A of the Hinckley Scale 
of Attitude toward the Negro was 
next administered to both groups 
of subjects. This is one of the 
Thurstone series of attitude scales. 
Form B was given at the end of 
the course. 


4. Results of the Thurstone 
Psychological Examination were 
used in studying the relationship of 
intelligence to attitudes towards 
the Negro. 


5. After the re-testing, the sub- 
jects were asked to indicate their 
opinions in regard to ten general 
statements of attitude about the 
Negro. 


The results of this investigation 
were as follows: 


1. More than 90 per cent of this 
group of Southern students had 
never studied the Negro race prob- 
lem in any course in high school or 
in college, but the majority of 
them had known Negroes as serv- 
ants in the home and as tenants and 
workmen. They do not have a feel- 
ing of antipathy or dislike for the 
Negroes whom they have known, 
as the sociologist would say, at this 
social distance. 


2. The students of this group are 
neutral in their attitude towards 
the social rights of the Negro. At 
the conclusion of the experiment 
only two persons made scores that 
express prejudice against the Ne- 
gro and these were both in the 
control group. They are, however, 
opposed to any change in the 
Southern plan of segregation of the 
races and are practically all op- 
posed to racial amalgamation as a 
solution to the race problem. The 
table which follows shows the re- 
actions of the subjects to ten gen- 
eral statements of attitude towards 
the Negro. These reactions were 
made by both groups at the end of 
the experiment. 
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TABLE 10* 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS ENDORSING THE GENERAL STATEMENTS 
or ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE NEGRO 








Statement 


Exp. group Control group 


Yes No ? Yes No 





Interested in study of problem 


be continued 
be continued 
groes and white people 
groes and white people 


tribution to American culture 


- f 3 frre 


property owners 


Too much time spent on tests....... 


.-++ 0% 100% 0% 
0 1 


Separate sections on street cars should 
Equal educational opportunities for Ne- 
Equal opportunities in business for Ne- 
Negro has ability to make a distinct con 


Negroes have been exploited by Southern 


2% 98% 0% 
92 8 


99 


Study of significance to American citizens 100 0 99 1 
Southern plan of separate schools should 


96 4 93 4 
89 11 74 22 
81 13 61 39 
59 38 44 53 
83 13 79 18 
67 30 17 21 


The Negro race —- should eventu- 


ally be solved 


other races 


y amalgamation with 


99 14 83 





*After Bolton. 


8. A comparison of the av- 
erage scores made on the two 
forms of the Hinckley Attitude 
Scale and the Knowledge Test 
seems to show that the study of 
the problem of Negro Education 
in the South has no effect on the 
attitudes of the students towards 
the social rights of the Negro. But 
an analysis of the frequency of 
endorsement of the different state- 
ments suggests that for this group 
the scores made on Form B of the 
scale are not exactly comparable 
to those made on Form A. The 
group is opposed to any social in- 
termixture of the races even in 
such secondary and tertiary social 
groups as school, economic, politi- 
cal, and religious organizations. 
There are more statements having 
a high scale value that imply equal 
social rights for the Negro with- 
out the necessity of social inter- 
mixture of the races in Form A of 
the Attitude Scale than in Form B. 

4, The very low correlation co- 
efficients between the Attitude 
Scale and the intelligence and 
knoweldge tests show that neither 
intelligence nor knowledge of the 


social problems of the race has been 
an important factor in determining 
the attitudes of these students to- 
wards the social rights of the Ne- 
gro. They seem to be determined 
by the cultural pattern of social 
organization which is accepted by 
the individual members in the 
group.—M.A.M. 


Johnson, Charles S., “The Educa- 

tion of the Negro Child, “Op- 

portunity, 14: 38-41, 61 F 1936. 
(Digest. ) 

An implication of the democratic 
ideal in American education is that 
practical account may be taken of 
differences in individual abilities, 
but not indiscriminately, of groups. 
Educational practice seeks to give 
expression to this ideal through the 
standardization of its structure. 
On the false assumption that the 
objectives of education and the 
post-school social opportunities for 
pupils are generally the same, 
there is a tendency toward general 
curriculum prescriptions which, 
because they ignore the vital differ- 
ences in local culture, tend to vi- 
tiate the personal and social ad- 
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justment of the child. It may 
justly be assumed that the broad 
objectives of education are the 
same for all children. However, 
the special social settings, beyond 
the control of the school, must de- 
termine the channels’ through 
which these objectives are reached. 
It is the function of education to 
adjust its procedures to the char- 
acter of these social and cultural 
problems. 

Underlying the special problem 
of Negro education are certain 
theoretical considerations which 
require attention. First, the social 
retardation of the Negro group has 
given rise to the assumption that 
there are fundamental differences 
between the culture of the two 
races, that that of the Negro has 
an African base. Actually, how- 
ever, the American Negro has little 
or no African cultural heritage. 
Historically, he has experienced 
the process of acquiring new traits 
of the general] culture in which he 
has lived without sharing beyond 
a prescribed sphere. He has no 
unique culture of his own, but lives 
on different levels of the American 
culture. Secondly, the rate at 
which the process of acculturation 
takes place for the Negro is condi- 
tioned, not by any inherent set of 
racial traits, but by the special en- 
vironment in which he lives. This 
environment varies greatly be- 
tween North and South and among 
different areas in each section. The 
viewpoint of the present discussion 
is that of the social setting of those 
states which maintain separate 
schools for Negroes and in which 
four-fifths of the Negro popula- 
tion reside. 

The social] institutions into 
which the Negro child is born de- 
fine initially his status. For sur- 
vival he is faced with the problem 
of modifying his impulses to these 
institutions. Such modification 
necessarily carries with it the im- 


plication of inferior social status 
which must be accepted. If the ad- 
justment is made self-consciously, 
conflict inevitably results. If the 
inferior status is accepted as a 
matter of course, then the prestige 
of the dominant culture pattern 
prompts idealization and adoption 
of its forms, even when the sub- 
stance and meaning are missing. 
The cultural isolation of the Negro 
child, caused by restricted com- 
munication, is another important 
element of his environment. This 
is especially true in physically re- 
mote plantation areas where con- 
tact with the outside world is scant, 
and where such contact as is pos- 
sible with the dominant culture of- 
fers no advantages because it in- 
volves a backward, or narrow and 
stagnant white element. This iso- 
lation of the Negro group causes 
a general cultural lag. Hence, the 
Negro child’s heritage includes a 
set of folkways which, though per- 
haps quaint, are nevertheless based 
upon different and outmoded 
values. Tangible expression of the 
cultural factors is reflected in the 
Negro child’s educational envir- 
onment, which is limited not only 
by deficiencies in physical equip- 
ment, but also by poorly qualified 
teachers who, themselves, are 
bound by the backward folkways 
which limit the children. 


The role of the Negro child in 
the social organization, and his 
conception of that réle, give rise to 
many problems of personality ad- 
justment. Obvious disparities be- 
tween his inferior status and the 
social and moral codes which the 
school seeks to engender make con- 
flict almost inevitable. Then too, 
the materials presented in the cur- 
riculum are often unrelated to the 
child’s experiences. For him to in- 
terpret such materials literally is 
to invite disillusionment. If, on 
the other hand, he is required by 
the school to copy the externals of 
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meaningless experiences not yet 
felt, education becomes drudgery, 
to which the child usually responds 
by dropping out of school. Read- 
ing materials which portray a life 
remote from that which the child 
experiences often engender ex- 
treme sensitiveness and an apolo- 
getic attitude regarding his back- 
ground. Textbooks in American 
history which omit accounts of 
lofty behavior which would be espe- 
cially inspiring to the Negro child, 
or which deliberately present false 
and derogatory interpretations of 
his race, still further aggravate 
the problem. The point is simply 
that the type of education which 
the Negro child usually receives has 
little relation to his own experi- 
ence and does little to orient him 
comfortably to the world outside 
his experience. 

A cue to education’s task in ef- 
fecting the adjustment of the Ne- 
gro child is provided by recognition 
of his marginal status. He must 
be educated to live in more than 
one world. Ultimately, an impor- 
tant function of Negro education is 
to create marginality between the 
different levels of American cul- 
ture. Such marginality constitutes, 
not a disadvantage, but a creative 
opportunity for the organization 
of personality around new values 
not wholly dependent upon either 
social world. It is around the mar- 
gins of culture that civilization 
grows. In this process of accultura- 
tion, those traits are adopted which 
have, or seem to have, some func- 
tion. Without understanding and 
guidance, however, values are often 
confused, thus producing grotes- 
que or humorous or tragic results, 
depending upon the nature of the 
value attached to the new object. 

It has been suggested that the 
physical and social environment of 
the Negro child imposes such 
unique difficulties, and frequently 
creates such warped personalities, 


that special educational procedures 
are required. They are necessary 
as a means of overcoming the in- 
fluence of these environments, and 
of making education a living ex- 
perience. This means that where 
the status of Negroes in the com- 
munity structure is fixed by power- 
ful traditional attitudes, and when 
these prevent full participation in 
the culture, there should be special 
Negro education. 


Such a program would involve a 
number of considerations. (1) The 
education of the Negro child should 
begin within his own intimate ex- 
perience. (2) It should communicate 
the basic tools and techniques of 
the realistic common world of com- 
munication, of work, and of control 
of the physical environment. (3) 
It should enable him to view realis- 
tically the present limitations of 
his environment and to understand 
its historical roots. (4) Within the 
known limits of his cultural envi- 
ronment, the education of the Ne- 
gro child should, through supple- 
mentary reading, provide acquaint- 
ance with a broader range of indi- 
vidual patterns and experiences. 
(5) The aesthetic aspect of Negro 
life should most certainly be given 
greater stress, and Negro life 
given a new evaluation. The Negro 
child can be taught with real con- 
viction the beauties of his own life 
and environment. (6) A deliberate 
attempt should be made to provide 
substitutes for the deficiencies in 
communication between the white 
and Negro groups in the same gen- 
eral area. Modern communication 
agencies appear to be allies of this 
process. (7) Finally, because of in- 
evitable difficulties which would re- 
sult in the relationship of children 
and parents, there must be avoided 
any break in the control of the pri- 
mary family group. There is both 
an opportunity and an obligation 
in Negro education to provide 
some safeguards against this dis- 
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organization and, if possible, to 
draw some values from the situa- 
tion. 

The school is a unifying agency 
in the community and as such has 
an extremely important réle. In 
case of the American Negro, there 
is little of ethnic unity, but rather 
a wide uncongeniality of varied 
backgrounds. The common thread 
of relationship among Negroes of 
all levels of culture is their consci- 
ousness of common circumstance 
of race status. In furthering the 
acculturation of this group, the 
school is the natural agency for 
controlled reorientation to new 
values. It is not inconceivable that 
the function of Negro education 
could be that of putting order and 
meaning and design into the selec- 
tion of new culture traits. 


Cooke, Dennis H. and Lionel R. 
Brothers, “The Relation of Certain 


Factors to the Salaries of Negro 

Elementary School Teachers,” Pea- 

body Journal of Education, 13 :129- 
31, N 1935. (Digest.) 

This study seeks to determine the 
extent to which age, preparation, 
experience, and intelligence func- 
tion as determinants of Southern 
Negro elementary teachers’ sala- 
ries. Subjects of the investigation 
are 105 Negro rural elementary 
school teachers of both sexes select- 
ed at random from four counties 
in the Southern states. Data re- 
garding salary, age, preparation, 
and experience were obtained di- 
rectly from the teachers by means 
of a questionnaire and personal in- 
terviews. Later they were checked 
against official records. Intelligence 
was measured by the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination, 
Form A. Since none of the teach- 
ers was paid according to a uni- 
form salary scale, there was ample 
opportunity for variation in sala- 
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ry. Intercorrelations, both zero- 
order and partial coefficients, were 
computed for salary, age, prepara- 
tion, experience and intelligence. 

The following relationships were 
revealed: (1) None of the coeffici- 
ents are sufficiently large to be 
significant, except for age and ex- 
perience, which is not particularly 
meaningful. (2) Salary tends to 
increase very slightly with age, 
preparation, and experience, the 
last relationship being of doubtful 
reliability. No relationship is evi- 
dent between salary and _ intelli- 
gence. (3) The coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation between salary 
and the combination age-prepara- 
tion-experience-intelligence is .459, 
suggesting that some other deter- 
minant or group of determinants is 
quite as potent as the factors here 
studied. (4) As compared with an 
earlier study of salaries of white 
high school teachers in Florida, 
which ranked training, tenure, ex- 
perience, and age in that order as 
salary determinants, the data of 
this study show the following ranks 
for determinants of Negro elemen- 
tary teachers’ salaries: age, pre- 
paration, experience (a negative 
relationship), and _ intelligence. 
Thus, it is evident that the sala- 
ries of Negro teachers are not 
determined by the same considera- 
tions as are the salaries of white 
teachers. 

D.A.W. 


Covington, Floyd C., “Where the 
Color Line Chokes’, Sociology and 
Social Research, 20:236-41, J-F 
1936. (Digest.) 

Because of its subtlety and glar- 
ing inconsistency, one policy evi- 
dent in the administration of the 
federal relief program is more life- 
sapping in its choking effects than 
the average discriminatory prac- 
tice of Americans of no color to- 
ward Americans of some color. It 
is the fixed rule that Negro super- 
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visors and case workers must not, 
under any circumstances, serve 
white clients. Though the author, 
as a Negro case worker supervisor 
in Los Angeles County, California, 
maintained harmonious relations 
with white case workers under his 
supervision, neither he nor any 
other Negro is permitted to investi- 
gate and administer to the needs of 
a non-Negro client. White case 
workers, however, are assigned 
freely to Negro clients. 

The official justification of this 
policy is the assumption, unproved 
by experience, that “a white client 
would definitely resent a person of 
color coming into his home (even 
though he be a relief recipient) 
and inquiring into his family prob- 
lems.” Despite this policy, a num- 
ber of Negro case aids have, prob- 
ably through accident, been assign- 
ed to white clients. They report 
cordial and cooperative relations 
with their clients, not only during 
initial visits, but throughout sub- 


sequent contacts which, in some 


cases, extended over _ several 
months. 

The inconsistency of this policy 
of the relief administration is evi- 
dent from the imaginative applica- 
tion of its essential logic to other 
governmental agencies. Were it 
so applied, there would result such 
absurdities as the insistence that 
only white scavengers be allowed to 
remove the refuse from non-Negro 
homes ; that Negro mail clerks must 
handle the mail of Negro citizens 
only ; and that white policemen only 
May arrest and convey to racially 
segregated jails those non-colored 
criminals who run afoul of the 


law. 
D.A.W. 


Daykin, Walter L., “Attitudes in 
Negro Novels”, Sociology and So- 
cial Research, 20:15-2-60 N-D 1935 
(Digest. ) 

Negro novels are of extreme im- 
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portance to the student of social 
relationships because they reveal 
the subjective aspect of the culture 
of the authors and their many fol- 
lowers. While this fictional litera- 
ture may relate a tale it also direct- 
ly reflects life situations and inci- 
dentally reveals an attitude toward 
life—a social philosophy. These 
novels picture human life and hu- 
man character and, in the course 
of the story, ideas, sentiments, and 
attitudes of persons and groups 
are communicated to those who in- 
telligently read this fiction. Negro 
novels are replete with the strug- 
gles of the race and with the tech- 
niques used to eliminate the unrest 
and struggle and thereby solve the 
conflict situations. Mechanisms 
are evolved to relieve the strain 
upon the personality and to pro- 
duce an equilibrium between the 
wishes of the person and the social 
organization. These mechanisms 
or techniques in many cases pro- 
vide adequate and appropriate 
satisfactions and in other cases 
they facilitate unrest. 

There is expressed in Negro no- 
vels a varied group of these mech- 
anisms which seem to provide 
escape from the tension situation. 
(1) Accommodation, as exemplified 
by the attitude of resignation and 
by adjustment to an inferior status, 
was exceedingly prevalent in the 
earlier writings of Negroes, but 
has gradually decreased in modern 
fiction. (2) Many Negrocharacters, 
unable to escape subordination, ac- 
cept the treatment but register 
complaints about their status. 
Pleas of mercy, cries for justice, 
and hysterical whines against a 
subservient réle abound in Negro 
fiction. (3) Still other Negro char- 
acters, realizing that racial bar- 
riers to status and prestige are un- 
surmountable, develop the attitude 
that the struggle is futile and sink 
into apathy and listlessness. (4) 
The development of self-apprecia- 
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tion attitudes, illustrated by self- 
praise, assumption of equality with 
any race, assumption of a superior 
culture, of race beauty and the 
greatness of historical personages, 
is a mechanism by which the Ne- 
groes resolve, temporarily at least, 
a mental conflict and in their own 
imagination increase their status 
and prestige. (5) Negro fiction 
contains also numerous attempts to 
elevate the status of the race by 
assuming a superior culture. (6) 
Much of the fiction written by Ne- 
groes reflects a contentious and re- 
bellious attitude, the intimation 
being that the only feasible answer 
to white infringements is retalia- 
tion or direct action. (7) Frequent- 
ly this rebellious attitude assumes 
the form of abuse and of white de- 
preciation. By thus depreciating 
white behavior patterns, the Ne- 
groes expect to elevate their own 
position. (8) Very often those Ne- 
groes who believe themselves cul- 
turally superior try to escape or 
withdraw from their race by rail- 
ing against those Negroes assumed 
to be lower socially, and who are 
interpreted as being responsible 
for the present social status of the 
race. This scapegoat philosophy 
acts as an emotional outlet and 
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gives the critics an imaginary 
status in American society. (9) 
Another way of escape from the 
tension situation as expressed in 
Negro fiction is to “pass white.” 
Customarily, however, the novel- 
ists react negatively to this attempt 
to desert the race, revealing Negro 
life and personality as irresistible 
urges for the deserters to return to 
their own people. (10) Still other 
Negroes who cannot “pass” seek 
escape from social degradation by 
aping as far as possible white 
norms of behavior. 

Few Negro novels are of high 
literary merit. Practically all of 
the authors’ energy is exhausted in 
defending the race rather than in 
creating fiction that possesses 
artistic worth. Only when these 
Negro novelists transcend racial 
boundaries and write as humans 
and not as Negroes will their fic- 
tional literary productions be 


worthy of wholesome reception. As 
long as they resort to complaints, 


whines, and abuses their works will 
be lacking in artistic technique but 
will be valuable chiefly as data for 
the interpretation of Negro psy- 
chology, which is the product of a 
conflict situation. 

D.A.W. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 


Importance in Negro Education 
WALTER GREEN DANIEL 


A National Negro Congress was 
held in Chicago, Illinois, February 
14, 1936 on the historic occasion of 
the anniversary of the birth of 
Frederick Douglass. The call to 
the Congress was issued by a Na- 
tional Sponsoring Committee of 
which John P. Davis acted as Sec- 
retary. In a well-written pam- 
phlet with the cover page portrait 
of Frederick Douglass, the objec- 
tives, point of view, and procedure 
were outlined. 

“Why A National Negro Con- 
gress?” was explained by A. Philip 
Randolph, National President In- 
ternational] Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, as follows: 


In this deepening crisis of monopoly cap- 
italism, of which the existing industrial 
depression, with its myriad and varied 
concommitant social disabilities and deg- 
radations, is an acute manifestation, the 
Negro in politics, industry, education 
and his entire social life, is faced with 
a decisive and imperative challenge, to 
develop and fashion a new and powerful 
instrumentality with which, not only to 
arouse and fire the broad masses to ac- 
tion in their own defense, but to attack 
the forces of reaction that seek to throt- 
tle Black America with increasing Jim 
Crowism, segregation and discrimina- 
tion. It therefore seems eminently prop- 
er, timely, fitting, and necessary, that a 
National Negro Congress, which will ex- 
press the struggle of the Negro on all 
fronts, such as civil and political liber- 
ties, labor, social service, politics, fra- 
ternal and church interests, through the 
respective organization, be held. 

Of course this Congress will not be 
disposed to supplant or take over the 
work of any existing organization. This 
could not be done. For it would be too 


unwieldly and heterogeneous in organi- 
zational composition. But it is also true 
that neither one of the existing Negro 
organizations, despite the efficient, splen- 
did and valuable work it may be doing, 
can meet the needs of the hour as a sin- 
gle organization. The magnitude, com- 
plexity and danger of the Negro’s pres- 
ent condition, demands the mobilization 
of overwhelming mass pressure and 
force, which can only be achieved 
through the agency of a National Negro 
Congress. On every fundamental prob- 
lem, a ringing and militant declaration 
of policy could be promulgated by such 
a Congress and since it would represent 
the collective expression and will of mil- 
lions of Negroes embraced in their vari- 
ous organizations, government nor in- 
dustry could view it with indifference 
and unconcern. 


John P. Davis asserts that the 
Congress will not be a new organi- 
zation, but will seek unity of action 
of existing organizations. He out- 
lined the objectives as follows: 


1. For the right of the Negroes to jobs 
at decent living wages and against dis- 
crimination in trade unions and _ else- 
where where Negroes are kept from get- 
ting work at equal wages and under 
equal labor conditions with other work- 
ers, for the organization of Negro 
workers with their white fellow workers 
in democratically-controlled trade unions. 
2. For relief and social security for 
every needy Negro family, and for gen- 
uine social and unemployment insurance. 
8. For aid to the Negro farm population, 
to ease the burden of debts and taxa- 
tion, for the right of poor farmers, ten- 
ants and sharecroppers to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

4. For fight against mob-violence, lynch- 
ing and police brutality; for the right to 
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vote, serve on juries and enjoy complete 
civil liberties. 

5. For complete equality for Negro 
women; for the right of Negro youth 
to equal opportunity. 

6. To oppose war and fascism, the at- 
tempted subjugation: of Negro people in 
Ethiopia, the oppression of colonial na- 
tions throughout the world; for the in- 
dependence of Ethiopia. 

A Survey of Negro White Collar 
and Skilled Workers is being ad- 
ministered by the Office of Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, Adviser on Ne- 
gro Affairs in the Department of 
the Interior, as one of 17 Federal 
projects sponsored by the Works 
Progress Administration. The 
project calls for an expenditure of 
$462,000, will operate in 31 states 
and the District of Columbia, and 
will provide employment for more 
than 1,500 Negroes. 


Ira DeA. Reid, Chief of the Research 
Division of the National Urban League, 
and who has been on leave of absence 
from that office for two years while head- 
ing the Department of Social Science at 
Atlanta University, will direct the pro- 
ject from an administrative office which 
is being set up in New York City. There 
will be three regional directors and a 
state supervisor for the states included 
in the survey. Regional directors al- 
ready appointed are Dr. W. A. Daniel, 
Chicago, Mid-Western; George W. Good- 
man, Eastern; and C. G. Comillion, 
Southern. 

States to be included in the study are 
Alabama, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, California, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas and 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and the District of 
Columbia. 


According to the Manual of In- 
structions for Local Supervisors, 
the purpose and scope of the sur- 
vey are as follows: 


The purpose of this survey is to ascer- 
tain (1) the type and amount of train- 
ing ‘white collar’ and ‘skilled’ Negro 
Negro workers have received; (2) the 
relationship between this training and 
their occupational experiences; and, (3) 
the methods by which they secured their 
basic training. Additional information 
on age, martial status, nativity, or on 
contacts with public agencies is re- 
quested for comparisons with other 
groups in the general population of this 
and other communities. 

The survey will include a sample of 
white collar and skilled Negro workers, 
male and female, regardless of whether 
employed or unemployed, also at the time 
of this study are, or, at some previous 
time have been, employed in either of the 
groups hereinafter defined. 

For the purpose of this survey the 
following definitions will prevail: 


White collar workers. Those persons 
employed in professional, proprietary, 
official, managerial, or clerical pur- 
suits and such other occupations as 
are characterized chiefly by the exer- 
cise of mental poise or ingenuity. 

Skilled workers. Those persons em- 
ployed at occupations in which a long 
period of training or apprenticeship is 
usually necessary and which in their 
pursuance call for a high degree of 
judgment and of manual dexterity. 


A National Survey of Vocational 
Education and Guidance of Ne- 
groes was approved by the Federal 
Government as a project to be fi- 
nanced through emergency relief 
funds. The amount authorized for 
this project was $234,000 and 
placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Office 
of Education specialist in the edu- 
cation of Negroes. H. L. Trigg, 
Supervisor of Negro high schools 
in North Carolina has been selected 
as associate director of the study. 
Dr. Felton G. Clark, Southern Uni- 
versity, Louisiana; Dr. James H. 
Robinson, Wilberforce University, 
Ohio; and, L. A. Potts, Prairie 
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View State College, Texas, have 
been chosen regional directors. 

An advisory committee composed 
of representatives of national edu- 
cational and professional organi- 
zations among Negroes will be 
formed to advise on major policies 
and problems in connection with 
the survey. It was also revealed 
that the project will be co-ordinated 
with one being directed by Dr. 
Weaver. 

This project will seek to answer 
the question, What opportunities 
for vocational education and guid- 
ance are available to Negroes, and 
to what extent should they be en- 
larged? A preliminary release 
from the Office of Education out- 
lines the project as follows: 


PURPOSE 

The study will collect information con- 
cerning vocational education and guid- 
ance of Negroes as follows: (1) Study 
of vocational offerings in schools of sel- 
ected communities; (2) study of voca- 
tional offerings by non-school agencies; 
(3) study of evening and continuation 
schools; (4) analysis of training of vo- 
cational teachers; (5) analysis of voca- 
tional teacher-training facilities; (6) 
study of pre-vocational education pro- 
grams; (7) survey of vocational guid- 
ance programs; (8) personnel study of 
students enrolled in vocational courses 
of the various types of schools and col- 
leges; (9) graduates and drop-outs; (10) 
attitude of students and educational 
leaders toward the vocational training 
of the Negro; (11) the conception of 
students and educational leaders of the 
Negro’s function in American economic 
life. 


SCOPE AND PROCEDURE 

The study will be national in scope, com- 
prising approximately 103 urban com- 
munities and 41 rural communities, these 
representative centers being located in 
34 states, including nearly two-thirds of 
the total Negro population of the United 
States. 

The data will be gathered on inquiry 
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forms through persona! visits and inter- 
views, and from published reports. 


DURATION 


The field work should require approx- 
imately seven months. Five additional 
months probably will be needed for cler- 
ical, statistical and editorial work. 


GENERAL FIELDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATION 
1. Organization and administration 
of regular day schools. 
. Curriculum of regular 
schools. 
. Evening schools. 
. Part-time schools. 
. Non-school agencies. 
. Students in regular day schools, 
Students in evening schools and 
non-school agencies. 
%. Graduates and drop-outs. 
9. Teachers of vocational education 
and guidance. 
10. Content and methods of teaching. 
11. Housing facilities. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED CON- 
TENT OF THE STUDY 
A. Organization and administration of 
regular day schools. 
1. Type and kind of school. 
2. Length of term. 
8. Types of vocational work pro- 
vided. 
4. Smith-Hughes and other funds. 
5. Relation of vocational offerings 
to opportunities. 
B. Curriculum of regular day schools. 
1. Required and elective courses in 
various curricula, by grades. 
2. Types of curricula taken by 
students. 
3. Courses added and dropped dur- 
ing past 10 years. 
C. Evening schools. 
1. Trend of enrollments, 
2. Ages of students. 
8. Grade location when students 
left day school. 
4. Courses offered. 
5. Enrollment in courses, by sex. 
6. Courses added and dropped dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 


day 
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7 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11, 


Administration of the evening 

school. 

a. Housing 

b. Principal 

c. Teachers 

d. Term, hours per week, and 
minutes per class period. 

Credits, diplomas, etc. 

Relation to day school. 

Smith-Hughes and other funds. 

Relation of vocational training to 

opportunities for work. 


D. Non-school agencies. 


1, 
2. 


8. 


Kind of institution. 

Sources of financial support. 

Vocational or guidance courses 

offered. 

a. Enrollments 

b. Time allotment 

ce. Year first offered 

d. Courses added and dropped 
during 10 year period. 


E. Students in regular day schools. 


1, 


Enrollments. 

a. Trends in school enrollments 

b. Present school enrollment 

ce. Trends in curricula enroll- 
ments, by sex 


. Background information. 


a. Types of schools attended 
b. Types of courses pursued 
ec. Extra-curricula activities 


. Present scholastic status. 


a. Grade classification 

b. Full-time or part-time attend- 
ance 

ce. Curricula in which now en- 
rolled 

. Subjects of departments in 
which now enrolled 

. Reason for taking present 
type of course 

. Reason for 
school 

g. Progress in school work 


attending this 


. Vocational interest. 


a. Vocational preference 
b. Reason for vocational prefer- 
ence 


. Future educational plans. 
. Vocational experience. 
. Educational and vocational in- 


formation about parents. 


8. Educational and vocational in- 


formation about sisters and 


brothers. 


F. Students in evening schools and 
non-school agencies. 

. Personal information. 

. Present vocation. 


Present educational status. 


. Past educational status. 
. Vocational experience. 
. Further training since beginning 


work, 


. Information concerning family. 


a. Educational and _ vocational 
status of parents. 


G. Graduates and drop-outs (Census) 
1. Year of graduation or elimina- 


2. 


1. 


2. 


7 


Graduates and drop-outs. 


tion, by curriculum. 

Number continuing education. 

a. Attended college but not 
graduated 

b. Attended technical, vocational 
or commercial school 

c. Attended professional school 

d. Attending school now 

e. Working now 

(Per- 


sonal) 

1. Personal information. 

2. Major field of concentration. 
8. Scholastic progress. 

4, Extra-curricular interests. 

5. Vocational interest. 


H. Teachers of vocational education 
and guidance. 


Kind of school in which teaching 

is done. 

Courses taught. 

a. Name 

b. Grade placement 

c. Teaching load 

d. Specific training for courses 
taught 


. Duties other than teaching. 
. General and professional train- 


ing and degrees. 


5. Practical experience. 
6. 


Teaching experience. 
Age and salary. 


I. Content and methods of teaching. 
1. Type of course (required or elec- 


tive) 
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. When course is offered. 

. When students may enter course. 

. Predominant aim of course. 

. Subordinate aim of course. 

. Nature of assignment for theory 
work. 

7. Nature and frequency of tests. 

8. Criteria for determining students 
grade. 
9. Text and references used. 

10. Topics covered in course. 

11. Specific provision for attainment 

of stated aims. 

12. Correlation of course with other 
vocational] courses and with gen- 
eral courses. 

J. Housing and facilities. 
1. Where vocational work is housed. 
2. Number of rooms and amount of 
space provided, for each kind of 
vocational work. 

. Name and type of machine, tool 
or equipment, provided for work 
in each curriculum. 

4, Condition of machine, tool or 
equipment. 


Federal Student Aid Program is 
the title of a bulletin issued by the 
United States Office of Education 
late in 1935. In most items of in- 
formation investigated, the returns 
from the 96 Negro colleges are 
separately shown. Five out of six 
Negro schools employed fewer than 
39 students; in fact, one out of two 
employed fewer than 20 students. 
In 45 Negro colleges, students must 
use federal relief money to pay 
collegiate expenses; in 26, mem- 
bership in college fraternities is 
forbidden students who desire 
FERA help. In these two limita- 
tions, Negro colleges are more 
strict than institutions for whites. 
The only criticism offered by Negro 
colleges (made by 4) was that 
there was difficulty in finding suit- 
able jobs for freshmen. This criti- 
cism was reported by 87 institu- 
tions for whites and constituted the 
chief one made. Throughout the 
study one finds variations in the 
practices and problems of colleges 
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which cater to Negro students, and 
those intended primarily for 
whites; but, the variations among 
the white institutions are greater 
and overlap those for Negroes to 
such an extent that racial differ- 
ences do not exist. Also, the pro- 
cedure by which schools for Ne- 
groes are put into one group and 
the other schools divided into the 
three groups of (1) universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, 
(2) teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and, (3) junior colleges 
makes comparison difficult and 
generalization misleading. The 
complete study is entitled Federal 
Student Aid Program by Fred J. 
Kelly and John H. McNeely; 
United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 14. 

The Economic Outlook in Higher 
Education for 1935-36, a circular 
prepared by the Assistant Statisti- 
cian of the United States Office of 
Education shows that institutions 
for Negroes expect a greater in- 
crease in income than do institu- 
tions for whites but that Negro 
institutions do not expect as great 
an increase in current expenditures 
for educational purposes. The cir- 
cular mentions the fact that the 
number of institutions for Negroes 
reporting is too small to make 
sweeping generalizations. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
the per cent of replies received 
from Negro schools is a fraction 
better than the per cent for the sec- 
tions where Negro colleges are lo- 
cated. The per cent of Negro 
schools replying was 29.7, while 
that of white schools was 36.1; 
and, by regions, North Atlantic, 
29.2, South Atlantic, 29.6, South 
Central, 29.6, North Central, 39.4, 
and Western, 50.5. 

The following comparisons are 
among the most interesting. (1) 
The Negro institutions expec 
an increase of income from the 
state, city, or district to the extent 
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of 42.8%, while 136 white colleges 
anticipated 8.7%. (2) Sixty-nine 
white colleges anticipated 33.7% 
increase of aid from the United 
States but twelve Negro schools, 
only 1.2%. (3) Neither type of 
school expected much change from 
student fees since 234 schools for 
whites indicated a +0.7 change, 
and 18 schools for Negroes a —0.7 
change. (4) Negro schools are not 
conducting research, for only one 
school reported on the item. (5) 
The total income for educational 
and general current capital pur- 
poses was expected to be a decrease 
of 16.6% for 223 white schools and 
17.9 for Negro schools, while the 
total expenditure as reported by 
213 white schools was to increase 
35% as compared with 12.1% for 
Negroes. 

The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes, 
which met in Nashville, Tennessee, 
November 14 and 15, 1935, devoted 
its sessions to a discussion of the 
curriculum, standards, and occu- 
pational problems of Negro col- 
leges. The Quarterly Review of 
Higher Education Among Negroes 
for January, 1936 carries a large 
number of the papers presented. 

The Approved List of Colleges 
and Universities for Negro Youth 
has been numerically increased ac- 
cording to the announcement of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools convening 
in Louisville, Kentucky, December 
2-6, 1935. (See the JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION, April, 1934, p. 
301; April, 1985, p. 285). To the 
standard four year colleges—Class 
A group have been added the 
Florida A.&M. College, Tallahas- 
see, Florida; Bennett College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina ; and Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, Richmond, Virginia, making a 
total of 14 in this group. The 
standard four year colleges—Class 
B, now number 21 with the recent 


addition of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama, and 
Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee. 
There are no changes in the stand- 
ard two-year junior colleges. 

Accredited high schools listed by 

the Association now number 74. 
The John G. Fee Industrial High 
schools, Maysville, Kentucky, orig- 
inally listed in 1933, dropped in 
19384, was restored in 1985. The 
following names appear for the 
first time: 

Alabama: 

Snow Hill High School, Snow Hill 

Florida: 

Bethune-Cookman College, High School 
Department, Daytona Beach 

Georgia: 

State Teachers and Agricultural Col- 
lege, High School Department, 
Forsyth 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln Institute High Shcool, Lincoln 
Ridge 

Western City School, Paris 

Ed Davis High School, Georgetown 

Louisiana: 

Gilbert Academy, New Orleans 

Southern University, High School De- 
partment, Scotlandville 

North Carolina: 
Booker T. Washington High School, 
Rocky Mount 
Tennessee: 
Austin High School, Knoxville 
Texas: 

Charlton-Pollard High School, Beau- 
mont 

The names of the following 

schools which were accredited sev- 
eral years ago do not appear in 


Alabama: 
Burrell Normal School, Florence 
North Carolina: 
Brick Tri-County High School, Brick 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, High 
School Department, Concord 
Dudley High School, Greensboro 
Henderson Institute, Henderson 
William Penn High School, High Point 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
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Washington High School, Raleigh 
Washington High School, Reidsville 
Williston Industrial High School, Wil- 
mington 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
continuing its special campaign 
against educational discrimination. 
It has listed “Some Focal Points of 
Attack on Educational Discrimina- 
tion (Through the Courts, the Bal- 
lots, and Pressure of Public Opin- 
ion.) 

1. Inequality in school term. 

2. Inequality in teachers’ salaries. 
3. Inequality in school plant and equip- 
ment. 

. Inequality in apportionment of state 
funds allocated to the counties and 
cities on the basis of total school 
population white and Negro. 

. Inequality in transportation of rurai 
school children. 

. Lack of Negro administrators in 
segregated public school systems. 

. Lack of Negro teachers in special 
subjects: art, music, handcrafts, 
etc., in some systems. 

. Greater Negro administrative rep- 
resentation in all school systems. 

. Lack of Negro representation on 
boards of education. 

. Inequality in enforcement of tru- 
ancy laws. 

. Lack of study of the Negro in school 
curricula. 

. Lack of reference books and mate- 
rial on the Negro in schools and pub- 
lic libraries. 

. Exclusion of qualified Negroes from 
state supported universities and 
technical schools. 

. Inequality in per capita cost of edu- 
cation for the white and Negro 
child. 


The University of Missouri con- 
tinues as a point of attack dis- 
crimination in higher education. 
Lloyd Gaines of St. Louis, who was 
refused admittance to the Law 
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School last year, petitioned the 
Boone County Circuit Court in 
January for an alternative writ of 
mandamus directing the registrar 
of the institution to admit him. Ne- 
groes are not prohibited by law 
from attending the University, but 
the state supports Lincoln Univer- 
sity at Jefferson City, the land- 
grant and teacher-training institu- 
tion for Negroes, and provides 
funds to Negro students to secure 
such courses not provided at Lin- 
coln, at institutions outside of the 
state. 

The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
national Greek-letter fraternity, 
voted at its 1985 convention in 
Nashville, Tennessee, to appropri- 
ate funds to aid in defraying the 
expenses of Negro students who 
are admitted to unsegregated state 
institutions of higher education 
and thereby break the color bar. 
The first person to benefit from 
such aid is Donald G. Murray, now 
in his second semester in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland School of Law. 

The Virginia State Legislature 
has authorized the consideration 
and offering of graduate instruc- 
tion at the Virginia State College 
for Negroes. The appropriation 
for the institution has not been 
greatly increased for next year. 
This action is interpreted as a re- 
sult of the efforts of a Negro fe- 
male student to gain admission at 
the University of Virginia. 

Richmond, Virginia has ap- 
pointed its third Negro principal 
of a school for Negroes. Miss Kath- 
erine Johnson who did her under- 
graduate work at Virginia Union 
University and graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of the Monroe Elemen- 
tary School in February. Oscar A. 
Morton who was appointed assist- 
ant principal at Moore School in 
1933, when two other Negroes were 
appointed as principals, received 
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his master’s degree from Columbia 
University last year. 

The entire group of four Negro 
administrators possess excellent 
training and experience for their 
work. Denied the opportunity of 
doing graduate work in their own 
state, they have been forced to at- 
tend school in New York City, to 
pay high tuition rates, living costs, 
and railroad fare. They return to 
accept positions which represent 
promotion from the teaching rank 
but show gross discrimination in 
salary. 

The annual salary of Miss John- 
son has been reported at $1,260. 
The following average annual sala- 
ries for Richmond are given in the 
Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Vir- 
ginia for the year 1934-35: 


White Negro 
Principals 

$3,036 $1,700 

1,293 


1,456 


1,211 
1,185 
1,197 


964 
920 
1,476 923 


The Federal Works Administra- 
tion has permitted Negro colleges 
to engage in limited projects for 
the improvement of buildings and 
grounds through the PWA, CWA, 
WPA, etc. (See the JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION, April, 1935, p. 
283). Two schools have received 
generous grants. Howard Univer- 
sity has recently announced the 
completion of a University heat, 
light, and power plant at a cost of 
approximately $550,000 and the 
award of $525,000 for two new 
dormitories for men, and of $800,- 
000 for a library building, from 


federal aid. The Virginia State 
College recently dedicated three 
new buildings, which were made 
possible largely through the aid of 
the National Government. From 
the PWA, CWA, and WPA a to- 
tal of $265,973.92 was received. 
Commendation is given to the Vir- 
ginia State College for naming 
these buildings after three mem- 
bers of the faculty (two deceased 
and one living) who served Negro 
education faithfully. 

The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States 
meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 22-27, 1936, included as 
a part of its convention program 
on the theme, “The Function of the 
Schools on the Democracy,” a 
definite consideration of the Negro. 
At the general session on the after- 
noon of February 27, Edwin R. Em- 
bree, President of the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, Chicago, Illinois, de- 
livered an address on the subject, 
“Education for All the People”, 
in which the inclusion of provisions 
for Negroes was stressed as im- 
perative. 

The Division on Rural Education 
meeting on February 26, desig- 
nated one group to discuss “Prob- 
lems of Negro Education in Rural 
Areas.” W. D. Cocking, State Com- 
missioner of Education for Ten- 
nessee, presided, and singers from 
the Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State Teachers College at 
Nashville furnished the music. The 
program of discussion follows: 


Presiding, W. D. Cocking, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Tennessee. 

Music, by Singers from Tennessee Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial State Teachers 
College, Nashville. 

Experiments and Demonstrations for 
Improvement Among Small Rural 
Schools, by Leo M, Favrot, General Field 
Agent, General Education Board, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Rural Education by Edwin R. Embree, 
President, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

School Library Service in Rural Areas 
by Louis R. Wilson, Dean, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, and 
President, American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Social and Economic Factors Affect- 
ing Rural School Areas by Charles S. 
Johnson, Director, Social Science Depart- 
ment, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Basic Next Step in Rural Reconstruc- 
tion for Educztional Advance by Howard 
W. Odum, Director, Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Availability of Education to Negroes 
in Rural Communities by Ambrose Cali- 
ver, Senior Specialist in Negro Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Discussion led by N. C. Newbold, Di- 
rector, Division of Negro Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and Rufus E. 
Clement, Dean, Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege for Negroes, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for 
Negro Youth requested Mr. Fred 
McCuiston, Executive Agent for 
the Committee on Approval of 
Negro Schools to arrange a meet- 
ing of representative persons to as- 
certain from the American Council 
on Education what, if anything 
special was planned in regard to 
Negro youth in the Council’s five- 
year study of youth problems. Mr. 
McCuiston arranged a meeting of 
a committee of interested persons 
with Dr. George F. Zook and Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey on February 23, 
1936, at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
at the time of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence Conven- 
tion. The Committee, after much 
discussion and upon the invitation 
of Dr. Rainey, requested Mr. Mc- 
Cuiston (Chairman) to appoint a 
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committee to advise with the 
American Council and present any 
peculiar problems Negro youth pre- 
sented. Those present were: 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, U.S. Office of Eau- 
cation, Senior Specialist in the Educa- 
tion of Negroes. 

Dr. Rufus E. Clement, Dean of the 
Municipal College for Negroes, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; President of the 
N.A.T.C.S. 

Dr. W. D. Cocking, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Dr. John W. Davis, President, West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia; Representative of the Associa- 
tion of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent, General 
Education Board, 

Alphonse Heningburg, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; Chair- 
man of the Commission on Secondary 
Education, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Negro 
Youth. 

Walter B. Hill, Assistant Field Agent, 
General Education Board. 

Dr. J. H. Highsmith, Member of the 
Executive Committee, Approval of Ne- 
gro Schools, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Director, De- 
partment of Social Science, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Member of the Board, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

Fred McCuiston, Executive Agent, 
Committee on Approval of Negro Schools, 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

T. E. McKinney, Dean, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Chairman of the Commission on 
Higher Education, Southern Association 
of Colleges and Negro Schools for Negro 
Youth. 

N. C. Newbold, Director, Division Ne- 
gro Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

W. A. Robinson, Principal, Labora- 
tory High School, Atlanta University; 
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President, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Negro 
Youth. 


Miss Juanita Sadler, National Youth 
Administration. 


Dr. Harold Smith, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Fisk University. 


S. L. Smith, Julius. Rosenwald Fund, 
Southern Office. 

Dr. Charles H. Thompson, Professor 
of Education, Howard University; Edi- 
tor of the JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 

W. D. Turner, State Department of 
Education, Tennessee; Representative, 
State Supervisors of Negro Education. 














